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ADVERTISEMEXTS.~Feb., 1843, 


j JOSEPH GTLurrr, 
EACTIJUEII IN*0U1>1. 


THE QUEEN fa^ been graciouely 
of Birmingham; be anpoin^ S 
NARY TO HER JtoJESTY. 

dated April 13, 1840. 

JOSErH GHJ-O-rrs wy anporior PATENT and other METAEUC PENS, 
maybe had of all SWionorS, Sookseltew, ttnd.otlior ix^alers 
in Pens throiighont the United Kingdom* 

It is gratifjiing to the Patentee to acknowlod^ bis obHgatin|||^ 
to the Public for the best proof they can ^ve htin of their^ 

approbation, tu the continually increasing demand for his Pons. ^ 

^ w ^ 

» 

Thi number of Pens manufaciured at the Works of JOSEPH GlLL^Tf 

Am FROM 1>13C. 184%ta Hkc. 1841. 


Fhon Oct. 1838, to Oct. 1839, 

was 44t654:702« 

37M25 doz. and 2>l2th8. or 
310102 j gross 1 doz. and 2- 12ihs or 


or 

or 


m 


-4A (lozdns, 
1437 gross. 


Q/^UYlQiy^^ALL THE OENinNE I*ENS ARE MARKED IN FULL, “ JOSKPil 
GILLOTT;'* and Venders arc desired to note that his Cards of Pens are made uj) 
in Packets of one dozen each, and have a label outside, with a fac-siinile o 
his signature: 



gSr At the request of persons extensively engaged in Tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL PENS. which are specially 
adapted to their use, being of different .degrees of flexibility, aitd with fine, 
MEDIUM, and BROAD POINTS. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Manufactory, 

VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

AND AT 

37, QRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 

Under the management Mu. FOX, from the Manufoetory at Birmingham, 
or from any of the. Wholesale fltatioiiers, ill London, &c. 


f 


pADBTS and ASSISTANT 8CB0BONS appdntod to India c»n 
vy be enpplied at a diort nottee widi Aa ptonm descnptimi of Liiaw', BliUtar> 
Accoutr^wtts, Galon FnndiiiK), &o., riacmidte nor an OnUSit of die Wat quality at 
wholeside^ceB, by CBK18TIAN & SAT&BONB. No. 11, WidxoKE Strekt, 
CavBNnnn SqnaBE. • 

i^mp Furniture, Orerlond Tninks, See. &c...»E8tisui(ei» and FaUcine «cut<ni 

ap^imdon. 



BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE 

ADVERTISER. 


Second edilion^ with numerous addtiions. 

Now rea,d3%.iTi 2 vols. small 8vo , with a liTiel3’ cnlored portrait of tho Kuiporor of 
China, and map, and other illustrations, price l^)s. bouud, 

NAURATIVE OF THK 

W A R IN CHIN A, 

From the commencement to the close. With Skctcln^s of that almost unknown. 

country. By Co3IMAni‘ER J. ELLIOT BIXGHAM, U. N. »'*■ 

“ The completost account of the Chinese war yet f^iven to the world.*— Jo/in Bull, 
IIenhy Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


In one volume, medium 8vo., pp. 964, <!loth emblazoned, 25s., 

To be had of all Booksellers, 

^ THE DlSrATUHES AND fiENKRAL ORDERS OF 

FTCLD MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

“ The military Dispatches, many important letters on other subjects, and those 
passages which, in the original puDlication of twelve volumes, have excited so much 
interest, accompanied by his Grace’s General Orders, are now presented to the 
public in a single volume.” 

A French translation of the above, and the odd volumes of the Dispatches to 
complete Sets, are sold by 

W. Clow es and Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 


^OBBETTS WORKS. — A Spelling Book, with appropriate Lcs- 
sons in Reading, Tables, and Stepping Stone to English Grammar. 

By william COBBETT. 


Published by Anne Cobbett, 137, Strand, (two doors from Wellington Street,) 
where all the works of the late JVlr. Cobbett are published. 


This diij" is publi.shed, Part I, price Is. to be continued Monthly, of 
^HE HISTORY OF CHINA, Pictori.vl and Descriptive : 


uod 

engravings, from accurate hwal drawings. 

To be completed in Seven monthly part.s, and followed by tlio HISTORY OF 
INDIA, in about the same luuiiber of parts. 

IjotuIuii : DPjAN & Co. Threadneedle-street ; and, by ortler, of every Book- 
seller in the Kingdom. 


P ERSONS GOING ABROAD, w^hether as Merchants, Supercar- 
goes, Brokers, Agents, or Captains of Vessels, will, in particular, lind it to 
*heir advantage to supply themselves with “POPE’S YEARLY JOURNAL OF 
TRADE, 1843.” Twenty-first edition, one vol. 8vo. 786 pages, closely printed. 
Price 20s. Dedicated, by authority', to Princo Albert. Patronised by ^ the 
Government Boards, &o. 

London ; Publisluid by Charles Albrecht, 15, Old Broad-street; and to bo hod 
of the Booksellers. * 


Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d., 

E " ASY LESSONS for TRANSLATING ENGLISH into FRENCH, 
ill a scries of JBVeo Exercises on Subjects both instructive and cntertainiiigl 
mostly extracted from French Classic Authors. * 

By CHARLES GEBRABD, El^ve do TEcolo Poly technique it Paris, and Professor 
* of the French Language. 

Dulav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 




ADVERTISEMENTS.— Feb., 184;3. 


Just published, royal 12nrio., price 6s. 6d., bound in cloth. 

T he life and TIMES of GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA; 

Illustrating the ProgiTss of the Reformation in Italy durinf^ the Fiftecmth 
Century. From origiiiiil sources, German and Italian. 

“ The world knows nothing of its gpreutost men.” — Henry Taylor, 
WniTTAKEK & Co., Ave Maria-laiie. 


Just Published, Price yd. 

T he first catechism of geograpiiv. 

T. Wilson. 


By ihe Rev. 


Also, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the same Author, 
Price 9d. ea(?h, 

FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
SECOND LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
THIRD LESSONS IN NATURAL PIHLOSOniY 
FIRST CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS 
SECOND CATIiCIHSM OF COMMON THINGS 
THIRD CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS 

CATECHISM OE BIBLE HISTORY 

CATECHISM OF ENGLISH HISTORY 

Dakton a Clark, Holborii-IIill. 


Now ready, 8vo. cl<»th lettered, with 315 Wood-cuts, price l5s., 

The First Volume of 

T urning and mpichanical manipulation. By c. 

IIOLTZAPFFEL, Associate of the Institution of Civil .Engineers. I'lio 
work, which will be completed in five vols., is inttmded as a work of G<*neral 
Reference and Practical In.struetion on the Lathe and the various Mcchani(.'ul pur- 
suits followed by Amateurs. 

Each volume may be purchased separately, and will form a distinct treatise on 
the branch to which it is appropriated. Vol. 1. treats of Materials from the Vege- 
table, Animal, and Mineral Kingdoms ; their uses \n the Mechanicul Arts *, modes 
of severally preparing, working and joining the I^latiTials ; with the ])ractieal 
description of a variety of Processes, w'hich do not generally recpiire the use of 
tools with cutting edges. — Vol. 11. (to be published in Apnl, 1843,) will treat of 
Cutting Tools and Abrasive Processes. — Vol. III., The Complete Practice of Hand 
or Simple 'fuming. -—Vol. IV., Practice of Ornamental, or Complex Turning. — 
Vol. V., Practice of Amateur Engineering. 

Published by IloltzapUcl and Co., Engine, Lathe, and Tool Manufacturers, G4 
Charing Cross, and 127, Long Acre, and to be had of all Booksellers. 


T O INDIAN INVALIDS.— VICTORY.— Another Glorious Vic- 
tory of much more importance than the Victories of the East, to suttcring indi- 
viduals from that excruciating torture and dreadful monster, the GOUT! The 
GOUT CONQUEROR, which arrests and suMucs this arbitrary and tyrannical 
foe in the space of an hour, so that he has no powxr to hurt or give pain ; recently 
discovered by Dr. THOMSON, and brought to that acme of perfection, that none 
has, any occasion to be laid up an hour ; this extraordinary Remedy being also a 
safe and sure preventive for all Gouty and Rheumatic Affections. 

Tlie al)Ove is a certain cure, and nothing but a cure ; the time is at last happily 
arrived when there shall be no more pain, and which entirely obscures all nostmms 
and pretended remedies put forth by imj)ostor8. Dr. THOMSON, Medical 
Reformer, is consulted daily, and the means of cure obtained, between the hours of 
Ten and Four, at his Medical Reform and Pharmaceutical Establishment, 114, 
Aldersgate Street, City, London ; where is also to be obtained an oifoctive and 
•permanent cure for every description of Kupuro. 




ADVERTISEMENTS.— Fkb., 1843. 


ELEGANCK ANIJ ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 

S ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious Metals 
, callod Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of the new, 
perfocily niatchle.ss ALBATA PIRATE. C. Watson, 41 & 22, Barbican, 
and at Ki, Norton Foi.<3ATE, aided by a person of Science in the amalgamation of 
Metals, has siicceedetlin bringing to public notice the most beautiful article ever yet 
otlbred ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance — with all its durability 
and hartliiess — witli its per^'ct sweetness in use — undergoing, as it does, a chemical 
jiroeess, by which all that is iiau.seous in Metals is entirely extracted — resisting all 
/acids — may be cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured into every article for the 
table and sideboard. 


A L B A T A P I. A T E. 


AUmta Plate, 

Viddir. ! 

Thrrarled. 

King's, 

'Fable Spoons. 
Dessert Do.. 

Salt Do 

(L'flvy Do... 
Sauce ljadle.s . 
Soup Ljulles, . 
Sugar Tongs . 
Fisli Knives. . 

I6s. fid. per doz. 2ls. per doz. 

I2s. fid. „ 16s. 6d „ 

6s. „ Tis. Gilt „ 

3s. 6d. each I 4.s. 6deac‘h I 

3s. 6d. per pair 4.s. fid. per pair 
6s« fid. , fib. 

Is. 3d. „ I.s. ffd. „ 

5s. 6d. each 8.i. 6d. each 

30s. per doz. 

25s. „ 

18s. 

7s. 6d. eai:h 

7s. fid. per pair 
lls, 

3s. „ 

10s. fid. each 
King’s and 

35s. per doz. 

2Ss. „ 

18s. 

7 s. fid. eaeh 

7 s. fid. per pair 
I2s, 

.33. 6(1. „ 

lOs. Gd. each 
i'hreadc'd, fid. | 


C. WA'FiSON beg.s the piihlic will understand that this Metal is peculiarly hi.s 
own, and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from all 
others; tlto pnhlic will, therefore, have no difficulty in discovering the animus 
which directs tlio virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily 
suffering f«»r the unparalleled success which has marked the progri?ss of l)is New 
Plate since its iiitroduethjii. C. W. unlike this party, courts comptirison, feeling 
confident that tlu; re.suh will cstablisli its pre-t?minence. Entire Servic*'.s of I'Jate 
Purchase I 


TUBER PIPE:? I\rACirE TEA TP AYS FOR 35s. 

Paper Tea Trays, Gothic Shape, handsomely ornamented, a Ifi, 24, and 30 inch 
for 35s, I'he elegant plaid grounded Paper Trays, with rich ffower grouping, 343., 
s<‘t fd’ three. The Chintz Pajjer Trays, elaborately finished, 90s., set of three, and 
an infinite varu'ty of others up to 10 gnineas the set. Gothic shape Japanned, 
tastefully ornamented, 25s. setof three. Sandwich shaped, neatly ornamented, 153., 
set of three. Richly painted Paper Hand Screens, 10s. per pair. Note and Cake 
Baskets, from fls. (id. to 25s. each. 

SOI.au lamps, 22s. 6d.— CANDLE LAMPS, 9s. fid. 

Solar Lamps, to burn common oil w'Uhout smoke or smell, lactjd. and bronze, 
with glass shades, frrun ‘22s to 60s. each. Candle 1/amps, Palmer’s Patent, to give 
the light ».)f two mould candles, (whicth do not recpiiro snuffing) lac(pl. or bronze, 
with glass sliinlcs, fri>m 9.s. fid. to 26s. t*ach. Upwards of 50 different patterns and 
sizes always readv for iiisj)t;ctioii, Candie.s, lOd. per lb. 

IVOlH" HANDLE TABLE KNIVES, J1.9. TER DOZ. 

Table Kr;ive.9, with octagon ivory handles and high shoulders, lls. per dozen, 
warranted. Desserts. Os. Carvers, 4s. 6d. per pair. Balnuce»llandles, larger size 
T'ablos, LSs. per dozen. Dessert, 14s. (Carvers, 6s. 6d. Sets of 50 pieces, at 558., 
fiOs., and 70s. White Bone and Horn Handles, from 8s. to 1.5s. the dozen Knives 
and Forks. Stag Handle Carvers, 2s. 6d per pair. Table Steels, from lOd. each. 
The Knives and Forks and Cixrvcrs are all warranted, and subject to be exchanged 
if not approved of. . 

MARRIAGE PRESENTS. 

• Birth Day and ChiRiSTKNiNO Gifts. — C. WATSON’s Stock is now replete 
* with every novelty calciihited for the above purposes, consisting of Silver Mugs, 
silver Knife, Fork and Spoon in Cases, Silver Scent and Snuff* Boxes, Ladies* Imhu- 
pnnion, fitted complete. Papier Maclic Envelope Cases, Hand Screens, Knitting 
Cases, Card Cases, Tea Caddies, Folios, Ink Stands, with a largo and elegantly 
selected Stock of Jewellery. Goods sent any distance for selection. 

C. WATSON, Jeweller, Silvorfmiith, Hardwareman, Cutler, and Sole Inventor* 
of the New Albata Plate. lOxclusive Warehouses, 41 and 42, Barbican, (corner of 
P rincei StreetA and %Lt la 


ADVEIITISEMENTS.- Kkii., 1843, 


jNRlVALLED CELEBRITY. 



tmprecedontod Sale of these Pills, arising from 
lumest recommendation of the many thousands 
liaye derived benefit from their use, renders any 
lened comment nnnecessarj' ; they arc not put 
as a cure for all diseases to n'hich mankind Is 
i but for bilious and liver complaints, with their 
well known attendants, bilious and sick bead-ache, 
ind oppression after meals, giddiness, dizziness, 
ig noise In thohead or ears, drowsiness, heartburn , 
f appetite, wind, spasm.**, Arc. ; they are aoknow- 
I to be vastly superior to any thing ever before 
d to the public, while as a general Family Aperient 
her sex they cannot fail to ensure universal satis- 

0. Two or throe doses will convince the aftlicted 

sir salutary effects The stomach will speedily 
I its strength ; a ho-althy action of the Liver, 
is and Kidneys will rapidly take place; and 
A of listlcssness, heat, tiain, ami jaundiced .ipp.-ar- 
^strength, activity, and renewed hcaltli, will be 
tick result of taking this Medicine, according to 
tcctUms accouipanyinjj <a<'h box. 


FOR FEMALES these Pills are most truly cxoeL j 
lent, removing all obstructions ; the tlistrossing Head- 
ache so very prevalent ffith the Sox; Uepressiun of| 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Afftetions, lilutehesi, | 
Pimples, and Ballowness of the Skin, ami give ~ ' 
healthy and juvonilo blctmi to the complexion. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject |v 
to Headache, Giddiness, Drowsiness and Singing in tho 1 ^ 
Ears, arising from too great a flow of Blood to the Head, 
should never be without them, as many dangeroug 
symptoms will bo entirely carried off by their iinme* 
diate use. 


These Pills arc c(»rfidently rocommendctlasa pleasant, 
safe and ca.sy Aperient, as they unite the recommen- 
dation of a mild oi>eratiofi uith the most successful 
effect, and require no restraint of diet or confinement | 
during their use. By regulating the dose acc«)rdlng to ^ 
the ago and strength of tlic patient, thoy buconao i 
suitable for every case, in eitlior sex, that can bo re- { 
qiiircd ; and ftir ELBI'^BLY J^E.OI'LIO they will be 
found to 'be the most comfortable iucd!!t‘ine hitherto 
prepared. 

ftold by T. Front, 220. Strand ; Johnson. 60, romhill ; 
Sungi^r, and Ifannay, 6*1, ( >xfor*l-8ti tv't, Londen, 
Price Is Hd. and 2.>». 0<i. per box ; and by most Medicine 
Vcnd« rs in ihc Kingdian. 


A delaide hotel, London^ iHODOE.-Most admirably 

situate for Families and Gentlemen vi.sitinjr London, {roinjr to or returning; 
from llie Continent, the East and Wast Indies, the Americas, Aiistral.isia, - -in fact, 
for all parts of the world. Passengers joiiiinj^ or leaviii}*- ships at Grave.Keml. or 
any part of the coast, are taken from, or brought lo, tho vt‘ry doors of the I lotcl hv 
the various Steamers in daily communication with the |>la(! 0 . It i.s in the immediate 
vicinity of the Custom House, and all the great mercantile establishments of the City, 
with the readiest acces.s to the Docks, Railways, and all parts of the Town. For 
light, air, comfort, and beautiful views of the River, it is nririvallucL — A night por- 
ter always in attendance. 


O UTFITS TO INDIA AND THE (XH.()Nll!:S.--Oni( cr = goino 

with or joining their Regiments, Writers, (kulels, Medieal Ollieers. and 
Passengers generally, may obtain their entire I-kjuipments at S. DX WIN’S, 57, 
and 58, Lombard Strisit, vi/.., shin , towvl.'., table linen, .sheets, hosiery, j*‘;iii jackets, 
and trow.sers. woollen clothing, .sea bodding, single and double eouches with 
drawers, cabin furniture, bullock draw or s, trunks, &c. — Ladies Outfits executed 
with the utmost dispatch. , 
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PATENT PERRTIAN PEM8. 

PRICES ACCESSIBLE TO ALL WRITERS. 

Jambs Pbrry & Co., Manufacturers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. Pirince Albert. 


H»vo iust introduced anew variety of their exceUent Metallic Pen*, in box» 

of a hundre? and on card* ; oU ofwhich are Serf to ^ 

Patent*, suitaWo for every description of i^ting, and *U]^or to jJl toe o^niy Stoel 
J. P. & Co.8tronKly rcwnniiieiul Banker*. Merchants, Exporter* of MetaUio Pens, imd all 1^ Du^ 
trial of these orticli, in the ftill confidence tliey will be found to possess more of the necessary eiBStua^ lor 
production of good writing than any other Pens at a similar price. 


DOUBLE PATENT 
PLRRY, LONDON 


^ Pena in Boxes. 

DOUBLE PATENT 1.ARGE BARREIA 
PENS, in Boxes, containing one dozen I 
with Ilolder, or in Boxes of these dozen | 
each. Fine or Medium Points. ) 

DOUBLE PATENT SMALL BARREL PENS, in') 

Boxes, containing one dozen with Holder, or in Boxes off i 
Uir«‘e dozen, six dozen, or twelve dozm each. Fine orT 
Medium Points. * 

DOUBLE PATENT PENS, No. 2, in Boxes, containing three dozen, six 
dozen, or twelve dozen each, with Fine, Medium, or Extra Fine Points. 



DOUBLE PATENT 
PERRY, LONDON 




t’URVE-CUT PENS, in Boxes, cnntmiiinK three dozen, six dozen, or twelve I 
do/.en ^ch, with Fine or Medium Points. t 

P«ns on Cards. 

IBiUBLE PATENT LARGE BARREL PENS, with Finn or Medium Points.— Nine Pens with Hdder, 
DOUBLE PATENT SMALL BARREL PENS „ „ „ „ .. 

CUKVE-CDT PENS „ „ „ „ »» 

Pons in Cases containing a Qnaartes Hundred, witli Bolder. 

DOUBLE PATENT PENS, No. 2, with Fine or Medium Points 
RAVEN BLACK PEN.S.,.. No. 2, „ 

BRONZE PENN No. 2, 


The Follow iTnj Sorts of the retry tan Pens, tnnntfactured James PKBZir & Co,,are Sold on Oard$ as 1 

R VVKN BLACK PENS, with Fine or Mndhim Points per Card 

N.ATIONAL PENS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4, with Fine or Me^tun Points ditto m 

OFFTCL PENS ditto . 

FINE OFFICE PENS ditto 

NATIONAL PENS, Nos. 7 and H, wiUi Fine or Medium Points ditto 

DOUBLE PATENT PENS, with Fine, Medium, Broad, or Extra Fine Points ditto •> 

UNDER SPRING PENS ,, ditto ditto ...ditto ditto , 

FLAT SPRING PENS ditto ....ditto ....ditto.. ditto • 

SIDE SPRING PENS ditto ditto ditto ditto , 

TIIRKK-POINTED PENS ditto . 

EI.ASTTC FOUNTAIN PENS, with Fine, Me^um, Brood, or Extra Fine Points ........ ditto , 

INDIA RUBBER SPRING PENS, ditto ditto ditto ditto . 

RKtJUL.A.TING SPRING PENS . tUlto ditto ditto ditto , 

KL.tSTIC HOLDER, with appropriate Pens.... ditto ditto ditto • 

FOUNTAIN PENS • ditto ditto ditto T. 

SCHOOL PENS, for Largo, Round, or Small Hand, per Pocket 

N.B. — EaihCard and Packet contains NINE PENS, with suitable Holder. 


DRAWING and MAPPING PENS, per Card of Six Fens, with Holder.. 
I.ITIIOGUAPHIC PENS ditto .ditto 


PATBMT PERRTXAM ELASTIC HOIAEE. 

The Elastic Holder is so constructed os to impart an agreeable softness a&d flexibility to the Pen, rendertos 
U so uneonstramed to its action aa not to fatigue the hand. This Holder facilitates the progress ofthe Pen otm 
every description of paper. It may be had with the Perryian Pens, at an advance of Tbbekpbkcx per Card i 
or St poraiuly, at Tbkbxpbmce each. Each Holder is suumped with the words “ Patkvt, PEnnY, 


PEEETiAX hnmD niB. 

This Ink has a flowing property peculiar to itself, and docs not corrode Metallic Pena aa other Inks.— lx 
Bottles, (kl., Is., and 2s, each. 

Bl.ACK INK POWDER, fid. and Is. per Packet 

^ Inks, when used with Metallic Pena, Sixpence pe; 

B riling Paper; Silver, Albata, and other Pen-Holders and Penoil-Pen 'Cases, adapted to the Psratiai 
P xNs, alUic usual Prices. 

, £20 Reward will be given, on conviction, for information of any Person or Persons tofrtostoff any of th 

Prupnt‘UM-s Patent Rights. ® 


ADVERTISEMENTS.— Feb. 1843 . 

THE TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

In a sealed Envelope, price 3s. ; and sent free on receipt of a Post Office 
Order for *38. 6d., 

M ANHOOD; the CAUSES of i s PREMATURE DECLINE, with PUiV 
Directions for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION ; addressed to those 
sufferinir from the destructive etl'ects of Excessive Indulgence, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; followed bv Observations on MARRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, GONORRHClilA, GLEET, lA’C. Illustrated with Cases, &c. By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Published by the Authors, andsold bv Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street, Haymarket ; Mann, 29, Cornhill ; Strang?, 21, Paternoster- row, London ; 
Guest, Blriiiinghain ; Suwler, 4, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester ; Philip, South 
Castle Street, Liverpool ; Fa nin and Co., Bonkarller to the Roval College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland, 41, Grafton St., Dublin ; Drummond, 114, High Street, Edin- 
burgh; and sold in a Sealed Envelope by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This Work, a 12lh Edition of which is now presented to the public, 10,000 
copies ?iavlngl)cen exhauntt'd since its first appearance^ has been very much improved 
and enlarged by the addition of a more extended and clear detail of gcniTal prin- 
ciples, and also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. This 
book, is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
diseases, which, for some unaccountable reason, have been either altogether over- 
looked. nr treated almost with indifference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
and we feel n*> i»esitation in saying, that there is no member of society, by whom 
the book will not he found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
PARENT, a PllEC^EPTOll, or a CLERGYMAN.” — Snn Evening Paper* 

“ This is a Work that we fear there exists too much need for to cause us to 
hesitate to recouunend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful 
maladies whether the result of imtt oral habits or secret vices, is here succinctly 
treated, and dive.sted of all medical technicalily, plain and easy directions are 
^iV6n for llic best tnoOi* to be pursued in nit cnacH, however complicated, t»r ap- 
parently hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
alike affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to 
society in rcc<Mrimending it to general notice.’’ — Essex and Herts Mercury, 

Messrs, Curtis’s Work, entitled- MANHOOD, is one of the few bonks now 
coming before the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professi uial, at the same time that it is fully inieiligihle to all 
who read it. The moral and medical precepts given in it, render it invaluable. — 
Magnet* 

The perusal of Mossi's Curtis’s book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as- 
tonished us by developing a series of meladies, the tievcr-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of wh cli it treats. The clear coniicxi on pointed out between 
the assigned cause and the ctfects is perceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
rccouimcud the work. ’ — /tge. 

The scientific views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on the source and 
origin of many of Ibe most distressing effects of certain depraved habits, fully es- 
tablibh their claim to the character of experienced and judicious surgeons, and the 
result of our careful pi^rusal of the work has been to impress us with a thorough 
contideDce in the talent and skill of the author, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a liltio indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir.-— 0/J 
England. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co., are to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7, Frith 
Btreet, Soho, Loudon. 

Patients in India are requested to he os minute os possible in the detail of 
their cases.— the cominunicaiimi must be accompanied by ibe usual cousultsioo- 
fee of £1* and in allcascs, the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

B, The above woik forviarded in a Healed Envelop i by reuiitlit g *o either 

of Che above agents. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 


^*0 VERY GENTLEMAN may now, for a few shillinf»s, obtain a safe 

and protection from the vicissitudes of tiio weather by having his 

CLOTHES preparklbylhe NEW BRITISH WATERPROOhTNG COMPANY’S 
Process, for rendering all kinds of fabrics tlioroughly impervious to w'ct, without 
impeding the escape of perspiration, or in any way altering the appearance or diira> 
bilily of the cloth. To merchants, emigrants, and in fact to all classes of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, the invention is invaluable — Address, 13, Skiuncr-street, Snow-hill, 
London, (late 343, Strand.) 


P ARKER’S PATENT ARGYLE LAMPS FOR INDIA.— A. 

REEVE (latew'ith S. Parker,) Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, begs to inform Gen- 
tlemen and Families proceeding to India that these are the only Lamps that can be 
wairant(*d to burn under the I'itncha Pbotkctor. A. R. is also now selling 
Parkei:'s Patent Steam Focntatn Coffee I’uts at Rei>i:ced Prioes, the only 
machine which extracts the pure aremm from the coffee, arc made entirely of metal, 
and are consequently not liable to break or got out of order, and can be fitted to an 
officer’s laiiUri). 
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Peter Morrison, Itesident Director, 
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In offering to the public the third volume of the “ Bbitish 
Friend of India Magazine, and Indian Eeview,” it 
would undoubtedly be an act of ingratitude beyond palliation or 
excuse, were the proprietors to pass by the opportunity thus 
afforded them of recording their thanks — as sincerely intended, 
as they may jierhaps be imperfectly expressed — ^to that por- 
tion, which has hitherto so liberally and encouragingly yielded 
them, at once their aid and patronage. 

This support, the proprietors are bound to consider as the 
more gratifying and satisfactory, when they remember — as 
opposed in powerful and wide array to tho views propagated, 
and the principles upheld, in their publication — the influence of 
the interests, and the extent of the monopolies, of which the 
neutralization of the one, and the destruction of the other, are 
the main aim and endeavour of tho “ British Friend of India 
Magazine.” 

The best acknowledgments of the proprietors are also again 
tendered to their contributors — writers, one and aU, possessing 
the highest qualifications for the due discussion and elucidation of 
the subjects on which they have treated, and to whose individual 
articles they deem it unnecessary to refer, as evidence of their 
abilities — ^for tho powerful assistance they have already afforded,, 
and which they have liberally promised to continue in the 
succeeding pages of the Magazine. The co-operation of other 
writers of eminent talent, and intimately acquainted with Tndin. 
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and her people, their resources ^ind their wants, has also been 
secured, and will be mode available forthwith. 

In conclusion, the proprietors would respectfully refer their 
readers to t^e following passage from the prelimmary Address 
in the first pf their Magazine; as not only containing 
the ^t 0^ ^those^lprinciples upon wMch it, has hitherto been 
conducted, but as inducting, in clear and unmistakable language, 
the line of conduct 'to which, for the future, they purpose 
steadily and firmly to adhere. 

<< Being convinced that it is as much for the interest of Great 
Britain to promote good government in India, as it is her 
bounden duty so to do, it will be the chief endeavour of the 
« Beitish Fbiend or India” to advocate every measure of 
justice and benevolence, and to expose every abuse of power, 
and every act of oppression. “Justice foe India” slmllbc 
our motto-~and justice will we demand both for the prince and 
the peasant, — and we trust, that by a firm, consistent, and 
unflinching adherence to these principles, we shall not only rally 
round us every real friend of India, but also promote the attain- 
ment of those high objects for which an all-wise Providence has 
so wonderfully placed the destinies of one hundred millions of 
people at the disposal of the British nation.” 

Loin>os, February 1st, 1849. 
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THE PATRONAGE— WHAT IS IT? 

Whence the eagerness to participate in the patronage of India? Ts 
it from a disinterested desire to send out just judges, good magistrates, 
and honest collectors ? Np ; it is quite the contrary ; it is avidity to 
sell or barter the sacred trust : to make merchandise of power ; to 
thrust unfledged sons, and unportioned nephews into offices of trust and 
power, for which they are totally unqualified ; to set up these foreign 
youths as the rulers of India, the dividers of all Asia. > 

We challenge the whole history of man to produce any parallel to 
the scene now transacting in the great mart of the patronage of India, 
especially with regard to the two hundred clerical proprietors, who un- 
blushingly tell candidates for the direction ; “ We bought stock in order 
to enable us to deal with you fojr our votes in consideration of appoint- 
ments for our sons ; therefore, make your bid ; here are>six votes for d 
cadetship ; seven for an appointment as assistant surgeon ; eight for a 
chaplaincy ; and twenty for a writership ; with an equivalent, either in 
cash, votes, presents, or loans, for any extra value given to the cadet- 
ship ; such as an Addiscombe .appointment, a cavalry nomination, or Ov 
Bengal destination." 

The ordained priests of the established church of England are the 
pioneers of the organised robbers of India, in the march of co!hruption ; , 
not one man of them all, twelve thousand priests, buys India stock in 
Britiih Friend of India VoL. IIL, No, 13. 
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order to qualify himself to plead for mercy towards India ; but age after 
age« the stock market is constantly thronged with these clerical brokers, 
and the list of proprietors of India stock is yearly increased by names 
which are dignified with the titles of Right Reverend, Very Reverend, 
Venerable and Reverend ; as if it was a Right Reverend act for an 
Archbishop of York to appear in the general court of the East India 
Company in defence of an impeached Governor General merely be- 
cause the Pro-consul of Asia had made the fortune of the son of the 
Metropolitan of England, as if it was a Very Reverend act for the 
Bishop of Meath to elect the members for Old Sarum, directors of 
India ; a Venerable Apostolic Act for the Dean of Salisbury to swell 
the list of the enemies of Swartz ; or a Reverend deed for the Prin- 
cipal of the Church Missionary College to bow to the Father of the 
Court of Directors for a Bengal writership* 

Nepotism was one of the damning sins of Papal celibacy ; but, 
really, the parental affection of our own Markhams, Alexanders, Pear- 
sons, and a thousand other clerical proprietors, of India Stock, as thus 
manifested, is a sin of the same damning character; it is the same 
greediness of gain. The license to wed, is but an accident in favour of 
the reverend proprietors of India Stock. 

We confine ourselves to the single class of the clerical proprietors of 
India Stock for two reasons ; firstly^ because in them, as being the 
consecrated and best paid ministers of Christianity, the sin is most 
flagrant : and, secondly^ because we Have reason to fear, that of all 
classes of the proprietors, the clergy are the most corrupt and greedy 
of patronage. “ A righteous man falling down before the wicked is as 
a troubled fountain and corrupt spring.’* 

The patronage of India is the very plague spot of the East India 
Company ; it is that which has tainted the whole body of proprietors 
and corrupted the court of directors to that degree, that the house list 
is a festered mass of twenty-nine loathsome corpses. — This is a fatal 
government for India ; for the creatures it generates, crawl out to India, 
and there prey upon the vitals of the people. When the phoenix com- 
pleted its century, it made a nest of spices, and the sun kindled it ; 
from.tbe, ashes arose a young bird. 

But, the walls of the India House, extended as they are, do not , 
bound in this corrupt influence ; for the stream oozes out through each 
brick of the building, the plaint evaporates through each tile of the 
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roof ; earth and heaven are alike polluted by it. Every class of society 
is infected ; the servant and the officer receive the wages of wickcd- 
iftss ; the tradesman and the merchant are bribed by secret con- 
tracts ; both houses of parliament and even the crown itself is gratified, 
by Captain Clarence Dalrymple being appointed master-attendant of 
Madras, where he perished prematurely. This is what the patronage 
of India actually is in its operation upon society in the united king- 
dom : it is the plague-spot of our national established church and of 
our government, even in the person of the late king himself, who begged 
and obtained an appointment for his god-son, though he failed in getting 
any responsible minister of the crown to permit the company to ap- 
point his bastard, governor general of India. And, was it not two of 
the Misses Fitz-Clarence who were consigned to Calcutta, each 
labelled, as it were, with a specific appointment, for whoever would 
marry her ; so that these young ladies were called ** The Appoint- 
ments.*’ They were billetted upon the high-minded Countess of 
Loudon, without regard to her Scotch prejudice against illegitimates ; 
and, thus degraded into a place-broker, the Marchioness dealt largely 
in patronage on her own account, not for cash, but for Scotch cousins, 
kinsmen, clansmen, countrymen, and countrywomen’s husbands, sons» 
brothers, nephews, cousins, friends, and acquaintances. If what every 
body said at the moment, on the spot, be true, Mr. BayUy himself must 
have seen the Marchioness of Hastings enter the council-chamber, 
and insist upon persons being appointed to offices in opposition to the 
opinion of the governor general in council. Here she took her stand 
until she gained her point ; for instance, in putting Mr. Money into 
Mr. Macleod’s office, and Mr. Macleod into another. It was not the 
Marchioness that was in fault; it was the corrupt system which 
vitiated the most kindly feelings of the most noble of her sex. 

If the acquisition of the golden prize of the government of India 
has proved such a curse to the conqueror, what effect has the loss had 
upon India 7 * 

The first Lord Clive was as great a ruffian as ever desolated any 
country ; but in his speech in the house of commons, on the 30th of 
March, 1772, he said, — that the East India Company 'Vrestored 
■every trangressor who had been dismissed.” They did this as a matter of 
course, and they still do so as a matter of course ; and, so long as they 
have the patronage of India as their wages, they must continue so to 
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do, for what would be the value of any appointment if only paid for 
work done, and if called to account for the manner in which it is done ? 
Who would go to India if checked in making his fortune, and liable to 
dismission for making it in his own way ? Again, the second Lord Clivet 
in remonstrating with the Company on the same gross abuse of their 
patronage, in his letter of the 21st February, 1803, to the court of 
directors, said, — “ He who gave substance to cthe empire of Great 
Britain in India, transmitted to me hereditary claims to the respect of 
the East India Company ; but he transmitted those claims in the 
voice of indignation at the injustice of the court of directors/* 

Warien Hastings, the captain general of iniquity, established his 
own power, by augmenting the value of the director’s patronage ; he 
patronized the sons of men in place and in power, especially the Sulivans 
and the Markhams ; the locusts devoured India till famine swept off 
one-third of the inhabitants of Bengal, the garden of the world. 

The Marquis Wellesley attacked the abuse of the patronage by 
founding the College of Fort William ; he recorded his view of the 
evil most fully, especially as regards the civilians ; but his noble 
institution was uprooted by the patrons of misrule. 

Lord Minto was the mere agent of the court of directors : a young 
scamp of a writer applied to his lordship for an appointment to the 
eastern settlements, but was refused it, and rebuked for his misbe- 
haviour; but, in virtue of a letter of recommendation, ^^r. Innes was 
gratified with the office he applied for, notwithstanding his own mis- 
conduct. In like manner, at Bombay, Sir Evan Nepean in appointing 

a secretary to the medical board plainly said, — “ Dr. , we all allow 

that you are the fittest person for the office ; but I must serve those 
who can serve me in return.” Barlow, Elliot, Munro, Raffles, and 
such like governors could not be expected to wish to stem any corrupt 
influence ; they committed themselves to the stream and floated on it ; 
the more dense it was, the more buoyatitly they floated upon its surface. 
Lord William Bcntinck floundered about and sent home some of the 
directors, dull and vicious sons ; but their papas sent them back again 
to India ; and when his lordship returned to England, he declared to 
the House of Commons, that the directors themselves were unfit for the 
trust of governing Jlndia. 

Mr. Suli van’s motion and speech in the General Court, on the 21st 
of December 1842, exposes some of the baneful effects of the system 
of allowing the directors to pay themselves their wages out of the vitals 
of India by means of patronage. 

Lord Castlereagh avowed that he bought a borough scat in the > 
commons for a writership. Mary Ann Clarke dealt in India appoint- 
ments. ^Old Mr. Grant tried to mitigate the flagrancy of the sale of 
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patronage ; but, the re-election of Capt. Prescott gave the stamp of the 
companj^’s deliberate approbation to the grossest sale of appointments* 

Amongst the minor evils of the present system, may be noticed the 
series of false returns of patronage laid before parliament, iio two of 
which agree. Does this arise from smuggling out a writer now and 
then, or is it merely the effect of the clerks pocketting the fees of some 
of them ? Again, whenever the charter expires and the Company is 
before parliament, they pretend that India is overstocked with ofBcf^rs ; 
andj^by so doing, they save their patronage from being swallowed up 
by voracious members of parliament ; but, as soon as a new lease is 
secured, then they revel again in their patronage and in the abuse of it, 
even by selling some of it for cash. 

Again, the judges of the Supreme Courts have been too much in- 
debted to the Company for appointments for their sons ; the clergy of 
India have partaken of the patronage, and now even our missionaries 
are coveting it. 


RUSSIAN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA.* 

WuiLK the other nations of Europe were slowly and gradually seeking 
a trade at half the distance of the globe, Russia, by its con([uests in 
Siberia, suddenly found itself, in the seventeenth century, involved in 
territorial disputes with China, at a distance of 5,000 miles from its 
own capital, and more than 2,000 miles from that part of China where 
Europeans were contending for admission on the confines of the torrid 
zone. The immense regions betw^een these two empires had remained 
long unclaimed, except by the wandering tribes who made them their 
temporary habitation. Barren mountains and extended deserts of sfind 
seemed to piomise to China an exemption from all attacks in that 
quarter ; each nation siqjposcd the other too distant for schemes of 
aggression ; and the intervening land, like the great ocean, appeared to 
divide rather than to connect them. Russia had for some time estab- 
lished the fortress and colony of Albazin on the river Amoor, within 
1,000 miles of Pekin ; and China appeJired unconscious of the exist- 
ence of a great empire on her borders. By quietly pursuing their own 
avocations the Russians might have still retained possession of that 
fine river, but frequent complaints were carried to Pekin of their rob- 


♦ We extract thi* article from Mr. Knight’s very interesting publication, “ Com- 
mercial intercourse with China,” a notice of which appeared in our last. Number. 
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beries and outrageous conduct ; and the hunters of the neighbourhood 
represented to the court of China that they could not continue their 
tribute of sables unless these outrages were repressed. On receipt 
of this intelligence some fruitless attempts were made by negotiation to 
induce the Russians to abandon the place, and upon their failure a 
troop of Chinese was sent in 1686, who took possession of the fort, and 
demolished the works, but permitted the Russiakis to depart peaceably, 
and even allowed such as were desirous of availing themselves of the 
privilege to settle at Pekin, where their descendants still reside, though 
hardly to be distinguished from the Chinese in language, manners, and 
religion, and retaining no predilection for the country of their fore- 
fathers. In the* following year the Russians, desirous of retaining the 
advantages of hunting the sahles, which arc very numerous and beauti- 
ful in this neighbourhood, rebuilt the fort, imprudently resumed their 
former conduct, and brought upon themselves a second attack from the 
troops of China. On this occasion the Russians begged for peace, 
lengthened negotiations ensued, and in 1689 a treaty was signed by 
which Russia, on condition of being permitted to trade with China, 
agreed to abandon an extensive territory, to destroy the fortress of 
Albazin, and to surrender entirely the navigation of the river Amoor, 
of the extent and value of which they were then ignorant. This river, 
flowing through a fine country, a distance of 30 degrees of longitude 
from west to east, and emptying itself by a broad and navigable mouth 
into the Pacific Ocean, would probably have been of far greater value 
than any profit arising from the trade to China ; but the extent, and 
probably the existence, of a navigation from the heart of its Asiatic 
possessions to the ocean, were unknovvn to Russia. The whole was 
given up and from that time the court of Pekin has granted to Russia 
more considerable privileges than have ever been accorded to any 
other European nation. Russian traders were allowed to proceed 
to Pekin — an indulgence which, by a subsequent treaty, was ex- 
tended to caravans ; a Russian church was built by the assistance 
and under the protection of t)ie Chinese government ; six ecclesiastics 
were permitted to reside at the capital for the service of the church, 
and four students to acquire a knowledge of the language and 
institutions of China, It was arranged that the resident body 
should remain at Pekin 10 years, at the expiration of which period 
they should be relieved by an equal number. All these arrange- 
ments have admitted of modifications. The residence of the mis- 
aion» has usually been protracted to 12 years or more, and the 
arrival of caravans, after being suspended two or three timesi has been 
entirely discontinued since 1755. Tbp most frivolous pretexts have 
afforded 4he court of Pekin occasion to suspend all inteicourse* and 
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5ven to imprison the mission,* The trade has been fof nearly 90 years 
nerely a trade of barter, carried on solely at Kiakhta, on the frontiers 
>f the two empires, each nation carrying its goods to that mart to 
exchange with those of the other. The profits of this trade are found 
iraluable to Russia ; but, by a fundamental law of China, no nation 
;an trade at two points, and Russia is in consequence excluded from 
he more valuable Canfon trade, though it has at least on one occasion 
ivailed itself of the coiruption of the subordinate authorities of China 
o take in and deliver a cargo outside the river as easily and almost as 
■egularly as in the harbour of Canton. 

As Russia has not only had commercial but territorial questions* to 
irrange with China, there is no European power which has sent so 
nany embassies to that country. We can only specify the principal 
embassies, and notice some points of interest which occur in the 
listory of the intercourse between the two nations. 

The Tongousi were the first from whom the Russians heard of China. 
They were then unacquainted with the horse, but their description 
itated that they had seen it, with riders, in the Chinese empire. 

In the year 1619 the Russian governor of Siberia sent to the Em- 
peror Michael Fedrowich two letters, one from the Altine Czar, and 
:he other from the Emperor of Catay, which latter there was no person 
n Tobolsk able to translate. It had been brought by two Russian 
jossacks, who had found their way to China thus : — They went from 
Tomsk (Tomo) to Kirgis in ten days, from whence, in half a day, they 
reached the dominions of the Altine King, where those of Russia ended. 
They travelled through his states five weeks, and then reached the 
country of Sheremugaly, where a woman reigned ; and after journeying 
in this country for four days they arrived at the empire of Catay. 
They there saw a stone wall fifteen fathoms high, along which they 
walked for 10 days, when they came to a gate where 3,000 men were 
on watch, and where they saw great pieces of ordnance adapted to 
carry shot as large as a man’s head. Strangers with merchandise xame 
to traffic at the gate ; the Altine men came to sell horses there, but 
only a few were admitted within the gate. The whole journey from 
Tomsk to Catay occupied 12 weeks; and it took the adventurers 10 
days more to reach the great city to which they wefe conveyed. On 
their anival they were lodged in the house for ambassadors ; and on 


* The drunkenness and ill*condaot of the Russians has usually been the alleged 
cause, though sometimes the Chinese Government has been more seriously offended 
at the protection afforded by Russia to revolted tribes of Mongols. But even 
China has ceded to motives of expediency, and the interoourse has always been 
renewed. 
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the fourth day after their arrival a secretary came to them, attended by 
200 well-dressed men mounted on asses. This personage, after having 
feasted the Russians, intimated that he was sent from the Emperor to 
ascertain the objects which brought them to Catay. They answered 
that their emperor had sent them to discover the dominions of Catay, 
and to see the king thereof. But the man replied, ** It was not the 
manner of Catay to come before the king without presents ; and though 
your white emperor had hut sent by his first ambassadors to our king 
something of no great value, our king would have sent him many pre- 
cious things, and dismissed you, his ambassadors, honourably : but 
now he only sendeth this letter to your emperor.** This was the letter 
which no man at Tobolsk was able to translate. There seems no 
doubt that the great city to which they came was Pekin ; their dc- 
scrijition agrees pretty well with it. Purchas had some doubts about 
this, because their account makes the capital nearer to the great WcT. 11 
than the statements of the Jesuits seemed to authorise ; but our present 
information enables us to verify in this particular the account which the 
Russian adventurers furnish. 

As the territorial negotiations, to which we have already adverted, 
were conducted in Tartary, whither the Chinese sent their envoys, and 
the details are not generally interesting with reference to China, we 
may pass them by, and come down to the mission of Ysbrants Ides in 
1692. This ambassador was sent by Peter the Great to endeavour to 
establish the trade between Russia and China upon firmer and more 
regulated footing. Ysbrants, after a long .and difficult journey through 
Siberia, reached the Mongolian frontier, where he was politely received 
by a Chinese mandarin, and conducted,^ with his suite of ninety per- 
SOnS) to Pekin* YsbrautSj like other travellers, records his admiration 
of the great wall, and of the forts which he passed in his way to the 
capital. The embassy on their arrival, felt it their duty to return 
thanks to God for having brought them in safety to the desired place 
without the loss of more than one man. In a few days the ambassador 
was admitted to an interview with the Emperor Kang-he, when he de- 
livered his credentials. He was placed on the left hand of the throne, 
and his retinue on the right, and the usual entertainment was served 
up. Several low reverences** are mentioned as having been performed 
on presentation to the emperor, and on receiving cups of tea and wine 
which he sent to them ; but it is not expressly said that this low 
reverence was the same as that performed by the Chinese. Another 
time he was invited to a banquet, or rather to eat in the imperial 
presence. He was seated cross-legged near the throne, and received ' 
from the emperor’s table several dishes, and pronounces them to have 
been very palatable. The questions which the emperor put to him 
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indicated a larger measure of intelligence and inforfhation than has 
often been exhibited by Chinese emperors, whose questions and re- 
marks on such occasions have generally been of the most peurile 
description. At the audience of leave, the herald, or master of the 
ceremonies, cried morgu bos^ “knock^head/* and instantly the whole 
congregation were thumping their heads upon the floor before the 
‘‘ Son of Heaven.** Yshrants does not say, but leaves it to be under- 
stood, that he was in the number of the worshippers. He does not 
state the actual result of his embassy ; but he was treated with great 
affability by the emperor, and dismissed with many presents. He, 
perhaps, saw more of Pekin than any other ambassador, as he vvas left 
at perfect liberty to walk about the town, in any direction that he 
pleased.* 

Renewed territorial disputes concurred with the wish to promote a 
commercial intercourse in causing Peter to send another embassy to 
Pekin in 1719. The charge of this mission was intrusted to Leoff 
Vassilovich Ismailoff’ ; and its primary objects were to settle^ once for 
all, the boundary question, and to establish the caravan-trade on a 
permanent footing. The embassy was met on the frontiers of Chinese 
'rartar)r by the officer appointed to conduct them ^ to I^ckin. This 
person, becoming aware that there were several females in the party, 
‘ii. iigly objected to their being taken to the capital, where, he said, 
bore were women enough already, and no more were wanted ; and 
where, above all, there was no precedent that an European lady had 
ever been admitted. He therefore wished to send forward to refer the 
subject to the emperor ; but as this application to court would have 
seriously delayed the progress of. the mission, the ambassador thought 
it best to send the women back to Russia. 

After Ijie embassy'commeneed crossing the desert of Shamo,lthey 

were forty days without seeing a single hou^. The country which 
they passed was a perfect desert, covered with sand and pebbles, and 
without any trace of cultiva,tion ; only a few Mongol tents here and 
there relieving the monotony of the scene. In the course of their 
journey over this desolate region snow also fell abundantly, and it was 
often impossible to procure fuel to protect them from the cold when at 
rest. Iheirliardships did not tenniiiace with their catrance into China 
Proper, as most of the cities through which they had to pass had just 
before been overthrown by an earthquake. 

• niere are two axjcounts of this embassy ; one by Adam Brand, the Secretary, 
a translation of which was published at London in 1698 ; the other account, by 
• the ambassador himself, has also been translated, and is now most usually found 
at the end.of Le Bran’s Travels. See also Gutzlaff’s account of this in 

his “ lyistory of China.” . 
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They were well received at Pekin. Their entrance was with great 
military parade, and the Chinese offieers vied with one another in doing 
honour to the embassy. After all this Ismailoff was not a little 
astonished to find the door of his hotel barred during the night,* and 
sealed with the imperial seal. . He remonstrated about this with the 
functionary in charge of the embassy ; but that personage thought 
proper to declare his perfect ignorance of the oceurrence. 

The Chinese contrived to get from the ambassador a copy of his 
credentials before they were delivered, which, according to Gutzlaff, is the 
surest way to frustrate a mission, and render its object contemptible in the 
eyes of the Chinese government. Ismailoff seems to have been the first 
European ambassador who demurred about the kotow. The point was 
insisted upon by the Chinese as indispensable : they said it was but 
reasonable that he should comply wdth the customs of the court to 
which he came : and he was assured that whenever an ambassador was 
sent from China to the Russian court it would be part of his instructions 
to conform in every respect to the ceremonies which he fpund in use 
there. The ambassador, however, was inflexible, and the time for the 
audience arrived without any satisfactory understanding having been 
come to on this subject. 

The embassy proceeded to the audience on horseback. On their 
arrival at the palace they found all the ministers of state and officers 
belonging to the court seated cross-legged upon fur cushions in the 
open air before the hall of audience. Places among these persons were 
assigned to the gentlemen of the embassy, who therefore sat down, and 
remained there about a quarter of an hour on a cold frosty morning 
before the emperor made Lis appearani[!e. He entered by a back door, 
and seated himself upon the throne. The ambassador was then in- 
troduced tqthe monarch, who, seeming to dispense with all formalities 
on this occasion, touc^d the credentials with his own hand, and 
inquired after the health of the Czar. The ambassador WaS ddiglltcd 
at having thus fivourably escaped that bugbear the kotow, when, as 
they were being re-conducted to the hall, the loud voice of the master 
of the ceremonies suddenly pronounced the ominous words “ tr^orgu bos^ * 
and instantly the Russians were compelled to kneel thrice, and strike 
their heads nine tuples against the ground ; nor, taken as fliey were by 
surprise, were they able to expostulate or offer any resistance. It is 
very likely that the kotow was intended to have been similarly extorted 
in th.e case of Lord Amherst. 

When Kang-hy — ^for it was the same emperor who had received the 
last embassy-«*had been satisfied on the point of the kotow, it seems 
to have been his endeavour by the kindest attentions to make the 
ambassador forget the degradation into which he had been suqprised. 
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lie took Ismailoff by the hand, and talked familiarly with him on 
diflbrent subjects, lie talked about Peter, whose doings the old 
monarch appeared to find a difficulty in understanding, and seemed 
particularly horrified at his exposing his person to so many dangers 
upon the sea, where no valour could avail. Kang-hy, indeed, seems to 
have been pretty well^ informed concerning the measures and the cha- 
racter of Peter, and to have conceived a considerable degree of esteem 
for him, without being able exactly to understand his principles of 
action. The ambassador had several subsequent interviews with the 
emperor, and conversed with him on \arious subjects. Kang-hy. 
seemed anxious to understand the character and measures of Peter 
and his own discourse, as is usual with old men, turned much upon the 
vanity of life, and the neccs^ty of dying at peace with God and man : 
hut what perhaps pleased the ambassador better than these moral 
rc‘fl actions was the wish expressed by the emperor to draw closer the 
bands of friendly intercourse between China and Russia, 

Ismailoff and his suite were allowed full opportunity of investigating 
whatever interested them at Pekin. The emperor himself, indeed, 
seemed to take a pride in exhibiting to their inspection the finest pro- 
ductions of Chinese art, and of affording proof to them of the skill of 
his subjects. In order to impress the strangers with an idea of their 
skill in the use of the bow, the emperor invited them to an imperial 
hunt, in which Kang-hy, who was then upwards of seventy, gave 
ampU proof that he was still an able and vigorous sportsman. 

At his departure, the ambassador received an imperial letter, ad- 
dressed to the Czar. This letter was rolled up and wrapped in yellow 
silk, and tied to the arm of a man, who was carried in procession^ 
before the embassy. All the Chinese who met tlm man with the 
letter on his arm stood still, and those on horseback dismounted, to 
testify their reverence for a letter coming from their sovereign.* 

Before Ismailoff left Pekin he obtained permission of the emperor, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the mandarins, to leave bis secretary, 
De Lange, behind him as resident minister. This gentleman had a 
miserable life of it after Ismailoff was gone. The mandarins, who 
looked upon him as a spy on their actions, did all in their power to 

• Our countryman, John Bell of Antermony, was one of the gentlemen attach^ 
to this embassy, and this account of its proceedings is derived from his “ Journey 
from St. Fetersburgh in Bussia to Fekin in China and the notice of the sub- 
sequent transactions of De Lange is also drawn from his translation of the journal 
^ which that gentleman kept daring his residence at Pekin. A writer In the ^ Fenny 

Cyclopedia’ says thAt Bell’s account of the journey and of what he saw and 
learned during his residence at the court of China is ** one of the best and ^^ost 
interesting relations ever written by any traveller, 
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disgust him with his sitnation> by subjecting him to numberless petty 
annoyances, and doing all in their power to obstruct the execution of 
the commercial treaty which Israailoff had concluded with the emperor. 
De Lange, however, after having in vain expostulated, gained more at- 
tention by assuming a very high tone, and acting with great firmness. 
Ultiinatoly a serious quarrel between the governments, on account of 
some Tartars w^ho had left the Chinese for tlic Russian territories, 
occasioned Do Lange to be sent from China ; and an approaching war 
was only prevented by the death, first, of Kang-hy, and soon after of 
Peter. 

« Subsequent treaties between Russia and China established the trade 
between the two countries on its present footing ; and the only follow- 
ing embassy that seems to require our* notice was that of Count 
Golovkin, in 1805. This was a most splendid embassy, composed of 
persons belonging to the principal families in the empiie, wdio carried 
with them numerous and valuable presents to the Court of Pekin. 
However, on their arrival at the Chinese frontier, they were required to 
reduce their number, as there was no precedent of so numerous a retinue 
on any former occasion. This and other difficulties delayed the march of 
the embassy until January, 1806, when they crossed the frontiers. The 
season had then become most inclement ; mercury froze twice ; and as 
there was no other shelter than that of felt tents, the embassy suffered 
most severely. On their arrival at Ounga the count was sounded as to 
his intentions with respect to the kotow, when he most decidedly d*' - 
dined to perform this ceremony, justifying his refusal by the exiiinpli. 
of Lord Macartney, The emperor, Kea-king — the same who reigned in 
the time of Lord Amherst’s embassy — in his indignation that a bar- 
tarian tribute-bearer should decline this mark of respect to t’ c Son of 
Heaven, directed fl!ic embassy to be sent back from Ounga. This was 
accordingly done. It seems to us very probable that this conduct of 
Golovkin, and his pleading the example of Lord Macartney, determined 
the Chinese to insist on the performance of the kotow by Lord 
Amherst. 

The trade carried on at the frontiers by private individuals after 
1755, soon became more profitable than that of the caravans sent to 
Pekin by the Rus&ian government. The Pekin merchants themselves 
were compelled to bribe the mandarins and other official persons, in 
order to obtain permission to visit the Russian factory ; and in conse- 
quence of these and other restrictions and impediments, the Russian 
furs were often sold at a loss, while the produce and manufactures of 
the Chinese were enhanced in price. When the trade was established 
at the frontier, under great freedom, it not only became more profitable, 
but rapidly increased. The persons engaged in it, finding themselves 
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under tlic necessity of being; on the spot, erected in the first instance 
temporary habitations, such iis huts and tents, which wcie afterwards 
c(?n verted into rej^ular dwellings; and two towns quickly arose upon 
the site appointed by tlie treaty as an entrepot and place of barter. The 
nniuQ of the Russian town is Kiakhta, from the name of the river which 
W'ashes its walls ; and the Chinese town is called Maimatchinc, or the 
“town of sales and pifl chasos.” The following account of these trading 
towns, and of the important commerce carried on there, is from the 
Appendix to the Marquis of Londonderry’s ‘ Tour in the North of 
Kiiropo’ 18;>(i-7)‘. — 

“ 'riiese two towns arc sc'parated only by an esplanade of small ex- 
tent : on one side, to the north, appeared a gate of European architec- 
ture, a Russian guard and sentinels ; on the other was seen one of 
those fantastical edifices which the Chinese erect at the entrance of 
their towns, having its walls covered with grotesque sculptures, inscrip- 
tions, and gaudy colours. At Kiakhta regular streets are formed of 
those neat houses wdiich compose the provincial towns in European 
Russia : and near the vast storehouses belonging to the American Com- 
pany, or the shops established by the rich merchants of Moscow, Vo- 
logda, and Koursk, rise the cupolas and bells of several churches. At 
Maimatchine, on the contrary, the streets, gloomy and narrow, are 
formed by walls with no windows in them. The court-yards enclosed 
by tlicse w^alls have round them small dwelling-houses, warehouses, 
and diups, in which is seen all the rich produce of China. 

^ “ Tim intercourse between these two towns, so near to and yet so 
different from each other, becomes daily greater in proportion as the 
Russian trade, which is carried on almost exclusively by a few com- 
mercial houses of Moscow, Vologda, and Koursk, increases. An 
immense quantity of tea is annually imported into Russia by this way. 
The superior qualities are more appreciated and in greater demand 
there than at Canton itself, while a commodity, as yet hardly known 
in Europe, viz., tea in cakes, forms one of the most important articles 
of the Kiakhta trade. These cakes are composed of a mixture of tea 
and of the leaves of a plant of the saxifraga genus, found in the 
southern part of the Mongol steppes, and which is first steeped in 
lambs’ blood. After being well kneaded and pressed in cakes, the 
mass is dried in an oven. The manner of its use is equally singular ; 
these cakes are dissolved in boiling water mixed with meal, fat, and 
salt. This tea is in great request throughout all the nomadic tribes of 
Central Asia, and the Russian merchants buy at Kiakhta considerable 
* quantities of it, to be again sold at the fair of Nijny-Novgorod, to the 
wandering Tartars or Mongols subject to Russia. 

Next to tea, China cottons were the most remarkable article im- 
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ported — especially nfinkeens— ‘Which were sold in packets containing 
ten pieces each ; these packets, which were called tonnes^ might be 
said to represent the numerary notation, or rather the circulatir<g 
medium, the ?alue of goods being generally expressed in numbers of 
tonnes^ or tens of tounea. Within these few years, however, great 
changes have taken place; for the Chinese merchants now buy of 
Aussian traders cotton, stuffs, and even nankehns, perfected in the 
Russian manufactories. 

From China are also received silks, especially flowered damasks, 
crapes, cotton, raw silk, rhubarb, 'camphor, musk, China Ink, and a 
quantity of other drugs ; and lastly porcelain, and that beautiful 
lacker- work, the secret of which seems exclusively their own. 

“ In exchange the Russian merchants supply them with furs ; and 
this branch of trade, at all times important, has become still more so 
since the American Company has forwarded to Niakhta, by way of 
Okhotsk, the annual produce of the chase, regularly followed under the 
direction of their agents in the Russian American colonies. The 
beautiful beaver-skins they send are even preferred by the Chinese to 
every other fur. Amongst the other articles of export, the most im- 
.portant arc, leather, glass, steel, and within these few years Russian 
manufactures, the demand for which is always increasing.. 


A LETTER FROM RUNGOO BAPOJEE, AGENT FOR TI1» 
DETHRONED RAJA OF SATTARA, 

TO THE HONORABLE THE COURT OF HIRECXORS OF THE EAST INDIA 

COMPANY. 

Hon. Sirs, — ^As the legally constituted representative, of the de- 
throned Raja of Sattara ; I feel called upon, to bring under the especial 
notice of your Hon. Court ; the deep dejection and embarrassment, 
under which his Highness is labouring ; in consequence of unexpected 
reductions in the stipend sanctioned by your Hon. Court, for the main- 
tenance of himself and family ; and in consequence of his being inter- 
dicted bonowing ofi pledge of the few remaining trinkets of his family, 
the means for my support in this country ; whither I have been sent 
by his Highness, for the express purpose of explaining the grounds of 
his innocence, and to beseech inquiry into his alleged crimes. 

As preliminary observations, your Hon. Court will permit me to re- 
mark that, the printed papers, appertaining to the deposal of the Raja, 
•clearly establish that, his Highness has been dethroned, and banished; in 
Exile, not only without a trials or hearing^ hut that a knowledge of his 
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alleged crimes has been systematically withheld from him^ at the solicita- 
tion of the British Resident, at his Court; who (instead of being a S2)y 
ap-d conspirator against his H ghness) was by virtue of a solemn Treaty, 
and by every principle of honor, and good faith, bound to be the 
Raja's adviser and supporter ; and whose proceedings should be regarded 
with suspicion from the fact, that, after the Raja’s deposal, the Bombay 
Government awarded tb Colonel Ov^ns £400 per annum, in addition to 
the salary of his well paid office ; which boon was to be personal, and 
not to revert to his successor. It is also established that, indemnity for 
alleged piisconduct was oflered to his Highness by Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bortibay ; on the condition that, the Raja would but 
admit the charges of which he had been accused ; some of which, he till 
then, had never even heard of; it consequently became evident to his 
Highness that, his concurrence in such an overture, even had he been 
guilty, could not be solicited, with the view of rendering his alliance 
more binding, or acceptable, to any Government ; and that the extra- 
ordinary offer could only be made with the intention to shield from 
2)unishment, the leaders of an unprincipled conspiracy, at the expense 
of his honor ; rather than compromise which, he determined to undergo 
the threatened penalty of deposal; having -confidence that, British 
justice, founded on inquiry, would ultimately prevail in behalf of in- 
nocence. If furthpr proof wore required, to shew that Sir J^es 
Carnac was either ignorant of the grounds upon which he deposed 
the Raja ; or that he was under the influence of sinister advisers : 
or that he did not believe the Raja guilty ; it will be established by the 
extraordinary fact that, the specific instances of alleged crime, which his 
Highness was called upon to subscribe to by Sir James Carnac, are 
quite different to those in the proclamation, announcing the Raja’s de- 
tlironcinciit, which document contains only vague accusations, and iii- 
Kinuations, against bis Highness, susceptible of being tortured into any 
construction, that his accusers might wish to convey. 

It also appears that his Highness’s most malignant and formidable 
native enemy (Ballaji Punt) was placed by the Bombay Government in 
the new Resident’s confidence, expressly for the purpose of procuring 
and arranging evidence against his Highness ; a task, for the |ible per- 
formance of which, he has received a munificent reward ; it being can- 
didly admitted by the Bombay Government that without his exertions 
the evidence adduced could not have been obtained* 

The same records establish that. Sir James Carnac, by a written 
pledge made through the British Resident to the Raja, (dated the 
•30th August, 1839,) unequivocally declared that, if the Raja peaceably 
surrendered, he would have all his private property secured to him ; 
yet, in violation Highness 
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became entitled to the protection of British law, (as a prisoner in 
British custody,) the whole of his Highness’s private property was con- 
ficated by the British (lovcrnment ; although ellects to the value 
about eight lacs of rupees was reluctantly admitted by his brother, 
(who succeeded to his throne, and who had been a conspirator against 
him,) to be hona fide the dethroned Raja's’ property. 

Your Hon. Court is aware that,^ome of the Raja’s representatives in 
this country, when at the last stage of sickness, from the effect of 
climate, W'ere only enabled to proceed to In lia through the charitable 
assistance of Sir Charles Forbes ; whilst the remainder were compelled 
to depart through absolute \vant ; and could only do st), by an advance 
made from your Hon. Court, (recoverable from, the Sattara state), on 
condition that they actually left England. On my arrival at Malta, 
I received letters from my exiled Prince, directing my return to Lon-* 
don : and stating that he had procured a small sum, from a gentleman 
in India, that would sujiport my expenses for a time ; as it appeared 
indispensable that some person should be present on his Highness’s 
behalf to explain his grievances to the British authorities. His High- 
ness was the more anxious I should resume these duties, from the con- 
viction that justice must ultimately prevail in this enlightened nation. 
After he had been publicly pronounced innocent, by all the British 
Residents that had been at his court; by six Directors of the East 
India Company and by the free and^straightforward admission of the 
late President of the Board of Control), (that he docs not believe in 
the truth of the accusation in respect to Goa ; althougli that point was 
considered the most fully established by the late Sir R. Grant and 
Colonel Ovans.) After the principtd witnesses against his Highness 
appear on their owm shewing, as recorded in their evidence, to have 
perjured themselves, under the influence of self-interest or malice. 
After his Excellency Don Manuel de Portugal e Castro, now Lord 
Chamberlain to the Queen of Portugal, had publicly declared that the 
letters alleged to have been written by him to the Raja w’'crc foul for- 
geries. After General Lodw'ick had declared by letter (13th .lune last) 
to your Hon. Court, that in reply to his written communication to the 
Bombay.Govcrnment, stating. that no proofs existed of the Raja’s guilt, 
he was informed tJiat the affair could not be quashed, because it had 
been communicated to the Court of Directors thereby making his 
Highness the innocent victim of unfounded accusations, that had been 
recklessly communicated to your Hon. Court. 

♦ It is desirable that the names of these gentlemen sliould be preserved — Mr. St, 
George Tucker, the late Mr. Forbes, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Sheppard, Colonel Sykes and 
General Robertsom— [Ed. B, F. I. Ma^,] \ ^ 
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The above facts, which cannot but establish the Raja’s innocencei 
have been brought to light, not by vague assertions, but by the written 
evidence of the Raja's accusers : whilst the same documents reveal that 
rewards or bribes had been offered by the Bombay Government, to any 
person that would convict his Highness. That a gang Robber had been 
pardoned to give evidence against him. That the British Resident, 
General liodwick, [who througli the machinations of the conspirators 
had been led to believe the Raja guilty, afterwards saw his error, and 
like a man of truth and honor, acknowledged it,] was dismissed from 
the Raja’s Court, on the plea of having lo‘5t the Raja’s confidence, 
whilst the person appointed avowedly to gain his confidence was 
Colonel Ovans, who had adjudged his Highness guilty ; and whose 
instructions from the Bombay Government, (instead of being with the 
view of gaining the Raja’s confidence), were to hold no friendly inter- 
course with his Highness. 

To such clear proofs of the insult, chicanery, and unfair treatment to 
which his Highness has been exposed, no reply has been attempted by 
his accusers, save that his Highness had been adjudged guilty by the 
authorities in India and in England ; nor is there one item of pure evi- 
dence quoted to establish that guilt, although an attempt is made to 
&u])j)ort the general character of the Native soldiers (who had contradict- 
ed and perjured themselves) by the testimony of their European officers. 

The exposition of the above facts, on the exparte (written) statement 
of hii' lligliness’s persecutors, has given him confidence that, the British 
Nation, famed for its honor and justice, will not debar a Prince of on- 
cient and honorable lineage, of that privilege, which the meanest subject 
of Great Britain cun demand as his birthright. He asks only for inquiry 
into his alleged crimes, a proceeding that will be hailed by every Native 
Prince in India, as an act of justice to them : and will enhance the 
stability of British rule in that Empire, more than all the military legions 
of your Government. 

His Highness encourages the hope, that such incontrovertible proofs 
of his entire innocence, together with the kind sympathy evinced by 
various public meetings, and Philanthropic Societies, in England, Scot" 
and, and Ireland, (by their petitioning the British Parliament fgr inquiry 
into his Highness’s sufferings), with the unprecedenteS length and nu- 
merous discussions, that have been held in the Court of the East India 
Company to obtain the same end ; together with the motions now stand- 
ing on the books of both Houses of Parliament, having in view the 
same object, must lead to an inquiry into the case ; under these circum- 
•sfances my sojourn in this country is indispensable to the ends of justice 
or fair inquiry, in order that I may have the opportunity of pointing 
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out facts and giving such explanations, as may'be required by Members 
of the British Legislature, or your PI on. Court. 

With the view of enabling me to effect these ends, His Highness 
intended curtailing his personal expenses, that he might be enabled to 
remit to me, the means of support in this country. It will however 1 
should hope, not be with pleasure that your Hon. Court will learn that 
by a letter which I lately received from Benares, 1 am informed that 
bereft (in violation of Sir James Carnac’s pledge) of his private property, 
His Highness has lately had his stipend reduced, in order to repay 
certain contingent expenses consequent on his journey to Benares, and 
to erect buildings at the latter place, which had been destroyed by ac- 
cident, or by design of his enemies ; and by which conflagration, much 
of the little property His Highness and family possessed was destroyed. 

It may be needless to remark to their Hon. Court, the small stipend 
(one-eighth of what is now received by His Highness* late servant, the 
Peishwa) allotted for the support of his family, could never Ik; in- 
tended to meet the contingent expenses just noticed, or to erect buildings 
for the accommodation and custody of himself and followers ; yet, (he 
Bombay Government has urged on the Supreme Council of India, that 
the sum of 52,000 rupees, should be deducted from His Highnesses 
stipend to defray those expenses ; and in furtherance of this determina- 
tion, he has been actually deprived of one-fifth of his stiptilatcd monthly 
income, on account of calamities over which he had no control, and wdiich 
(by the loss of property) has only increased the distress and misery to 
which he has been ..o unjustly exposed. 

Their Hon. Court will be equally surprised to hear that,' after the 
arrival of his Highness at Benares, a list was taken of tlie little pro- 
perty, and the few trinkets that he, and his family jmsscssed ; and he 
was informed that, no part of such property could be disposed of, or 
pledged, without permission ; and that his Highness must be prepared 
to produce them when required. 

Whilst his lliglincsshas comniandcd me to bring these facts under the 
serious consideration of your Hon. Comt, he wishes not to reflect *bn 
the British Officers in whose custody he has been placed at Benares ; 
those gentlemen having, at all times, pci formed the invidious duties 
allotted to them, with kindness and consideration. 'But his Highness 
feels confident that such uncalled-for severity and indignity, could never 
be sanctioned by your lion. Court ; and that they have emanated from 
those functionaiies connected with the Bombay Government, who 
throughout these proceedings, have been his Highness’s judges and per- 
secutors ; and who have been most zealously active to prevent. his 
Highness having the means of sujiqiorling an agent in England, for the 
purpose of obtainiug an inquiry into his alleged crimes ; and conse- 
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qnently an exposure of their own <!xjpar/e judgment and secret proceed- 
ings. Were additional proof required of the truth of these observations, 
it will be found in the recoidcd facts, that by the papers printed in 
March last, by resolution of the Blast India Company, Mr. Willoughby 
was addressing the Supreme Government of India, with the view of 
j)reventing direct inte^;eourse between the exiled Raja, and his agents 
in London, whilst Colonel Ovans, in his character of Resident at Sat- 
tara, was imploring the authorities, at Bombay, to make further re- 
ductions, in the Raja’s stipend, by charging him with the 40,000 rupees 
which had been previously granted by your lion. Court, for the trans- 
mission of the destitute Vakeels to India. 

Such turpitude of feeling on the part of these two functionaries, who 
appear on the face of these proceedings as the exparte judges of the 
conduct of the Raja (and by whose judgment the Authorities in India 
and England have been guided) is unprecedented in the administration of 
British justice, lind these gentlemen solicited, or encouraged inquiry into 
their impugned decision, they might have been justly awarded a 
purity of intention ; but their conduct has now obviously in view, not 
only to suppress all information on behalf of his Highness, touching 
their proceedings, but to stultify the intention of Members of the 
British Parliament, and the lilast India Company, of being en- 
lightened on certain points, which may be indispensable to a fair 
adjudication of this important case ; upon which thccharactcr of the 
British Government, the purity 6f its justice, and its humanity, are so 
deeply involved. 

Under these circumstances, T implore, on behalf of his Highness^ the 
exiled Raja of Sattara, that your Hon. ("oiirt will institute inquiry into 
Ills alleged crimes. That you will fuHil the pledge of your late Gover- 
nor, Sir James Cavnac,by restoring to his Highness his private property — 
that you will allow his highness the full stipend which had been allotted 
for the support of himself and family — that he may not be prohibited 
from obtaining and remitting to me, by a fair and legitimate course, the 
means of subsiste’^ce in England ; and that your lion. Court will not 
debar his Highness the privilege of a convicted felon ; hut will secure 
to him a free personal intercourse with his relatives and adherents in 
India, and with his agents in Great Britain ; who can have no other 
object, but to obtain inquiry, and ultimate justice, from a generous and 
enlightened nation, for an exiled, unheard, and innocent Prince. 

In conclusion, I am commanded to respectfully remind your Hon. 
Court that, the origin of these unhappy misunderstandings was, in 
consequence of the Bombay Government taking forcibly, and (as his 
Highness believed) unjustly, from under his controul, certain Jahag- 
heers (F’eudal Possessions) that had been secured to him by a solemn 
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treaty, framed by the lion. Mountstaort Elphinstone, now in England ; 
which circumstance is a most important point at issue, that can he easily 
solved by a reference to that upright and enlightened man ; his High- 
ness therefore, submits with perfect confidence to his decision, who 
(either in spirit or letter) were the first violators of that Treaty, for the 
alleged breach of which, his Highness is now (unheard) ekeiiig out his 
days in exile ; and if his Highness’s opinion be correct, Mr. Elpliin- 
stone’s decision will be a fair test of the injustice, and oppression, to 
which his Highness has been so recklessly exposed, by the proceedings 
of the Bombay Government. 

With prayers that God will guide you in the path of justice, and 
truth, I have the honor to be, 

Honorable Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

lillNCOO llArOJEE. 

Agent to his Highness tlu! Dethroned llaja (»f Satlara. 

9, Blandford Place^ Park Road, Park, Jan, 2, 18 1 3. 

P. S. As the Chairman of Your Honorable Court, expressed his 
belief at the late Quarterly General Court of tlie l^ast India Company, 
that the printing of papers recently received from India, would throw 
light on the case of my exiled master ; and trusting, as 1 do, that your 
Honorable Court has no object but that of eliciting truth, I take the 
liberty of sending, with the view of being printed, for the proprietors at 
large, other papers (as per enclosed list) connected with the case, that 
have not been printed, and which are principally taken from your own 
records ; and I trust, your Hon. Court will deem the publicity of these 
documents highly important to the ends of justice and fair adjudication. 

Rungoo BaI'OJEE. 

[With reference to the acts of flagrant injustice, and cruel oppres- 
sion exercised by the East India Company towards the unfortunate 
Raja of Sattara, as disclosed in this letter, we have repeatedly expressed 
our sentiments in the pages of this Magazine. In the present instance 
we can but expri^s our deepest sympathy for tlie misfortunes of the 
dethroned Prince, and our warmest admiration of the fidelity and trust- 
worthiness of his vakeel, Rungoo Bapojee.' — £d. B. F. 1 . Mao.] 
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To the Editor of the British Friend of India Magazine 

Sir, — I was considerably amused by perusin^r,’! in the Standard 
newspaper of the 27tli iilt., an account of the examination at the East 
India College of Haile^bury. It would have been a great treat to have 
seen the wise faces of tlie Directors during the reading of part of 
“ Ovid's Metamorphoses,*’ translated into “ Sanscrit,” by, doubtless, 
an able and excellent scholar, who (with the exception of the Sanscrit 
Professor) w^as the only one in the hall who could understand the 
meaning of the heathenish and unearthly sounds to which he gave 
utterance ; and, after all, I much question, if a Brahmin had been pre- 
sent, he could have recognized, in such sounds, his sacred dead 
language. However, the account of such wondrous talent reads very 
well, and is, no doubt, satisfactory to the student, his friends, the 
Professors of the College, and to the enlightened D?rectors, who, most 
probably, w^erc all the time thinking either of their dinners, or the 
horrors of the Aflghanistan slaughter, and the obstinate stupidity of 
their hhivoy, who, also, was a great linguist and Oriental scholar, and 
much good did it do him. When we read of such unaccountable folly, 
— such blind, misplaced confidence on the part of a learned linguist 
and accomplished scholar, — it really tends to make one determine that 
the s udy and knowledge of the Eastern languages is rather to be 

considered a curse than a benefit. ^*De mortuin nil bonum,** I know, 
will he ejaculated— but still, that a man, a Persian scholar, as well as 
a learned gentleman, a diplomatist, should have been so blinded, chiefly 
by attaching to himself too much importance, as, first to furnish his 
enemy with weapons for his own destruction, and, then, a horse to ride 
off with after the murder — is beyond all power of language to express 
sufficiently strong our vast surprise. However, the unfortunate 
Envoy, linguist as he was, could not put Ovid into Sanscrit, as the 
young gentleman did at Hailey bury College; had he been able to have 
done this, perhaps he would have been too knowing to have fallen into 
Akbar Khan’s trap. After all, Sanscrit being a dead language, is not 
of that importance many consider it to be. It is oS great use for Pro- 
fessors of Eastern literature, undoubtedly ; and for those who gain 
their livelihood by translating Eastern works, which benefit no one 
when they are finished,— but for a civil servant, practically employed, 
cither in the Judicial, or Revenue, or Political lines, it is of very little 
•use indeed. Sometimes a judge may wish to consult the shastcr of his 
court, who fumbles out his Sanscrit Vedas,” and reads some mon- 
strous law, or absurd punishment, in which he has no desire or object 
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to deceive the judge, by reading what is not in the hook, or by wil- 
fully perverting the sentence. Once, I had occasion to consult the 
“ Vedas” for the punishment to be inflicted on a woman for the crime 
of adultery: it will scarcely be credited that the old shaster, after a 
long hunt, found the award in the “ Vedas,” which was, “ that the 
woman should be mounted upon an unruly hiillqpJc, with her face to the 
tail, and the said bullock to be let loose in the bazaar !” As I could not 
find an animal so unruly as the culprit herself, slie was spared the 
punishment. For another crime, committed by a man, the “ Vedas” 
actually adjudged him to be tossed in a blanket ! On explaining this 
to the prisoner, he enquired “ when the ‘ tumashcr* (amusement), 
would take place?” — and well he might. So much for Sanscrit, and 
its use to practical men. 

The second prodigy at Ifaileybnry was a Persian scholar, Avho 
astonished the Directors with part of the ‘‘ Life of Pericles,” translated 
into Persian. Now, I do not hesitate to declare, that had a Persian 
been present, he would not have understood one word pf what was 
read. This is not the fault of the student, liowever, for the Persian 
would not have understood the Professor himself ; nay, nor any one of 
the moonshces or mowlevccs of the College of l:ort \V illiam ! 'Fhe fact 
is, our pronunciation of tliat beautiful language murders it, and renders 
that harsh and guttural which is sweet and soft ; wo learn it too, remem- 
ber, from moonshees of India, and which may be n\seml)led to a young 
English lady’s French, learned at an English boai ding- school, l'ia>m an 
English teacher ; the result of whicdi is, on ath^mpling u> speak this 
mongrel French in Paris, she is not understood. So it^ is with u.s who 
learn Persian from any other than a native of Persia — and the young 
gentleman, who translated part of the Life of Pericles vvcrc he 
to read it to a Persian, would find he had a great deal to unlearn, as 
w^ell as to learn, — as the doggrel Persian, however, is used in the 
courts in India, it may be of more service to him than the beautiful, 
soft, elegant, and genuine language, as spoken in IVu'sia, Avliich is 
unintelligible to the jackasses in Hindostan, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

W. B, IL 
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The woiulorful and unpanillelcd em})iro of Rritain in India, witli all its 
complicated niacliinerv, has devolved into the hands of a ('onipany 
incorporated as traders, and still regarded as such, altliougli their trade is 
in abeyance ; and this Company itself, is directed by a sclf-electcd 
court, or rather committee, or parlour — a faction, every member of 
which retains his scat for life. Like causes produce like effects ; and 
as cringing, tottering Cardinals becon.vj overbcaiing, sturdy Popes, so 
the unpretending, unassuming candidatci becomes a self-important, 
consequential, overbearing, insolent Director; and the Court they 
compose is so sensitive to tlie jmj)ortan<!c of its functions, and has such 
ii perfect consci<JUsness ol tlie mighty strength nccessarily_^conimitted to 
it, for the due. :aul ellicient discharge of the great national trust com- 
mitted to it, that those traders surpass the Oriental despots in arrogance 
— they loiaily forget themselves, for they are secure, secret, and 
irresponsible; there is no security for their own intelligcnee or honesty, 
and they liave no res})onsiblc advisers, — their only check is a nominal 
ciuitrol, d(‘peiident on their own bounty, and greedy to share in their 
ow'u meanest gifts — even to a dinner, 

'I'he consiitnlion of the Court of Directors is such a medley of cor- 
nipiion, imhocilily, and profligacy, that its vital principle necessarily 
c /or must he secrecy ; and every violation of its secrecy — every attempt 
to unveil its mystery — always must call forth its utmost indignation, 
and provoke all its vengeance. To dispute or to doubt the dictum of 
the great unknown, is to call for publicity — to invite the Court to 
reveal itself- — to lift the veil from its majesty — audio expose its mem- 
bers, and its features, to the public gaze ; therefore, discussion is 
always disallowed ; tin; Court prouoiinccs an oracle which may not be 
doubled ; and, thcrch^re, whenever a subject or a servant dares to 
complain against any decree of the Court of Directors, his doom is 
sealed, and all the resources of India are employed to crush him, as the 
only inen]K* of retaining the Covcriimcnt of India in the imbecile hands 
oi a niotl(‘y crew of superannuated mariners, supracargocs, bankers, 
soldiers, and excisemen. Age alter age, the Direction has crushed 
victim after victim. Anciently, the Direction aiiitcd merely to mono- 
polize to its members the profits of the (>ompany*s»cargoes of pepper; 
then, the profits of shipping, — but, ever since the Press has existed in 
India, editors have been their most distinguished victims, as the violaters 
of the great fundamental law of silence eoiiccrning the Government of. 
India, to which many a clerk is sacrificed ii\ London. 

And, as in every other secretly-conducted, irresponsible despotism. 
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the ostensible Directors are often but mere puppets, moved at will by 
their own subijrdinates ; so that the corruption of a Secretary is often 
unconsciously supported by the Direction, and consequently involves 
even the peace of the world. For instance, the secret intrigues of Ormc, 
through his longlife, with a bankrupt Chairman, disposing of the armies 
and Governments of India ^inongst the creditors of the Chairman, as 
the price of the'r forbearance from making John Roberts a bankrupt. 
See the same system, in full vigour, to this hour, under Mr. Melvill, 
though not as fully developed to the public, as the lapse of half a 
century must reveal the secret springs of action now in operation at the 
India House — unrestrained, as the Company is, by any laws against 
treating and bribing, further than just so far as is necessary to discoun- 
tenance the open cash sale of appointments and commissions to non- 
proprietors. 

In fact, the present system by which India is directed is a master- 
piece of devilry, carefully wrought in the very sink of the great mart of 
corruption — unchecked by any restraint or principle, except gain — 
unalloyed with a particle of any ingredient except gold, corrupting, 
gold. The cruel colonial system of Spain, reduced to a more lasting 
system of monopoly by Holland, is the model after which our Company 
has been formed ; but the enormous vices of Spain and of Holland, 
towards their colonies, have been greatly aggravated by the linglish 
Company ; especially by the exclusive, concentrated, secret, and selfish 
principle of the Direction and its service, Ihit, fortunately, the spirit 
of the present age, and the virtue of the British nation, has mitigated 
the monopoly and its rigorous government of India so far, that all is not 
yet lost ; for we yet retain military possession of India, though not 
peaceable possession of even Lower Bengal, the most servile and 
slavish of provinces, — a kingdom as base as Egypt, a-’ fertile, as 
unprofitable, and just as great a blot on the character ot the sovereign 
power, — a diseased limb of the empire, neglected, corrupting and 
cankering the entire body ; threatening disorder and dissolution, instead 
of being vigorous and useful. 

A pack of wolves is chartered to prey on India— the very body, the 
very trunk and carcass of the British Empire — but India should demand 
tlie rights of a British colony ; and then Parliament would appoint a 
committee to enquire why the British trade with India is not more 
prosperous than ft actually is. Surely the mangled victim cannot 
apply to trade, as it would buy arms and ammunition, but that is 
prohibited. 
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SELECTIONS FROM TJIK DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE 
• OF WEI.LINGTON.* 

The expence of the original, inconveniently and somewhat unneces* 
sarily, voiuminous and ponderous edition o£. these Despatches, having 
placed it beyond the re/leh of many persons desirous ol possessing the 
work, Col. Gurwood, the compiler, has made a selection from them, conir 
prised in the single volume now before us, in order that they may 
circulate in a larger sphere : and although, viewed as an entirety, the 
volume may scarcely be considered as one adapted to the general 
reader, yet it is undoubtedly the fact, that it abounds in matter of 
infinite utility and interest, not merely to tlic soldier, but to the 
civilian ; and, as a repertory of materials for the future historian, must 
be regarded as at once indispensable and invaluable. 

As in our present notice, we purpose confining our remarks and 
extracts to those of the Duke’s despatches relating more immediately 
to liis operations in India, it will not perhaps be altogether irrelevant 
to bestow a few words on the character and importance of his services 
in that empire. 

** When we look at the nature of the war in India, the quijjlity of the 
forces opposed to him there, and to other' circumstances ; and t\icn turn 
to his later contests with the best troops and best generals of France, 
we are inclined, perhaps, to under-rate the India portion of the Duke’s 

life.” So wTote, and, doubtlessly with mucli truth, many years since, 
an author of some celebrity ; but, admitting the accuracy of the 
passage, even the reputation he acquired tliere, it should be remembered, 
would have sufficed as fame, for almost any other man ; and that it 
was in Hindostaii he evinced the possession of that energy, decision, 
diligence, quickness of perception, and all the other qualities which he, 
subsequently, had anijder opportunities for displaying in Spain and 
Portugal. An unusual talent for business, and that, too, in all its 
minute and seemingly inconsiderable details — “ a rapid and sure glance 
into the character of the natives with whom, or against whom, he was 
acting — an extraordinary faculty of always keeping himself informed, 
not merely of the materiel and spirit of the army under his command, 

♦By liieut -Colonel Gurwood. John Mu Any. London. 

British Friend of India Mag. VoL. IIL, No. 13. 
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but of the resources and feelings of the country where he was placed,** 
—apart from the endowment of military genius of the very highest 
order — ranst be placed foremost among these qualities. Entirely inde* 
pendent of his subordinates, on those who headed the different branches 
of the service, or on auyboiljr acting with him, the Duke ‘was always in 
a condition to act as his own quartermaster-general, as his own 
qgmmisssary-in-chief, or as political agent for the East India Company 
at the native courts. “ If our medical staff,” says an old officer who 
served under him in India, ** had been cut off by any accident, I 
suppose Wellesley could not have supplied that deficiency : but I am 
quite sure that in those days he could have made up in his own person 
for almost any other loss that might have befallen us.” 

After the defeat and death of Tippoo Saib, when in the settlement of 
the Mysore territory, by the Company’s commission, the provinces 
which fell under British authority or protection became a distinct 
command, and were entrusted to the Duke (then only Colonel Welles- 
ley) his talents for business were of incalculable service to him, and of 
course, were much improved by daily practice and .experience. During 
a whole year, he was occupied in organizing the civil and military 
administration of those important provinces, and this task, in the exe- 
cution of Vhich he displayed extraordinary »clf-dependonco, information, 
and sagacity, may be said to have matured his talent for business. 

The Indian Despatches in the present voluine afford much additional 
information as to the* siege and capture of Seringapntam, and the 
Duke*s subsequent campaigns agiinst Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
which were terminated by the brilliant victories of Assye and Argaum. 
They also detail the interesting episode of Dhoondiah Waugh, a 
Mahratta freebooter, who, on the fall of Seringai)atam, united some of 
the scattered troops of Tippoo, and troubled the peace of Mysore. 

The leading events of this part of the General’s history are tolerably 
well known ; perhaps, however, with his own opinion of the treatment 
he had experienced from, the East India Direction, our readers may not 
be quite so intimate. In a letter addressed to Major Shawe, and dated 
“ Seringapatam, 4th January, 1805,” he thus writes : — 

In regard to staying longer, the question is exactly whether the 
Court of Directors, or the King’s Ministers, have any claim upon me^ 
strong enough to induce me to do anything so disagreeable to my 
feelings (leaving health out of the question) as to remain for a great 
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length of time in this country. I have served the Company in im- 
portant situations for many years, and have never jeceived anything 
blit injury from the ('ourt of Directors, although I am a singular 
instance of an officer who has served under all the governments, and in 
communication with all the Political Residents, and many civil 
authorities ; and there is not an instJinc%on record, or in any private 
correspondence, of disapprobation of any one of iny acts, or a single 
complaint, or even a symptom of ill-temper, from any one of^e 
political or civil authorities in comi.ntnication with whom I hWe 
acted/* 

The followuig is a remarkably interesting paper, and bears the date 
of the 21th September, I80.*l, the day after the battle. 


Camp at AssyCy SepLf 1803. 

“ MEMORANDUM ON THE BATTLE OF ASSYE. 

“ 1, The information which we obtain regarding the position of an 
enemy wdioni we intend to attack is in general very imperfect. We 
cannot send out natives iu the (h)mpany’s* service, who, from long 
habit, might be able to give an accurate account, because they, being 
inhabitants of the Carnatic, or Mysore, are as well known in this part 
( f the country as if they were Kuropeans; and wo cannot view their 
positions ourselves till we can bring up the main body of OUr armies, 
because the enemy are always surrounded by Immense bodies of horse. 
The consequence is, that we are obliged to employ, as hircarrahs, the 
jiatives of the country, and to trust to their reports. 

“ 2. All llie hircarralis reported, that the eiiemy*s camp, which I 
had concerU'd with Colonel Stevenson to attack, was at Bokerdtin. I 
was to attack their left, where we knew their infantry was posted ; and 
Colonel Stevenson their right. Their camp, however, instead of being 
at Rokerdun, had its right to that village, and extended above six miles 
to Assye, where was its left ; it was all in the district of Bokerdun, 
winch was the cause of the mistake. 

“ 3. My march of the 23rd was so directed, as that I should be 
within 12 or 14 miles of the enemy’s camp on that.day. which I sup- 
posed to he at Bokerdun. Instead of that, by the extension of their 
line to the eastward, I found myself within six miles of them. I there 
received intelligence that they were going off; at all events, whether 
they were about to go or to stay, I must have reconnaitred. I could 
• not have reconnaitred without taking the whole of my small force ; and 
when I got near them, it would have been difficult, if not impossible» 
to retire in front of their numerous cavalry. But I determined to 
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attack them, as 1 really believed the intelligence I received at Naulniali 
to be ttue. 

“ 4. When I found the intelligence I bad received at Naulniah vyas 
false, that I had their whole army in my front, and that they had a 
most formidable position, three or* four times my number of infantry 
only, and a vast quantity of cannon, 1 deliberated whether 1 should 
withdraw, and attack on the following morning, according to the 
plan, 

5. The consequence of my withdrawdug would have been, that I 
should have been followed to Naulniah by their cavalry, and possibl|r 
should have found it diificult to get there. They w'ould have harassed 
me all that day ; and as I had only ground fortified by myself to secure 
my baggage in, it was ten to one whether 1 should not have lost a part 
of it during the attack on the following morning; and, at all events, 
I should have been obliged to leave more than one battalion to secure 
it. During the attack of the 2;5rd, the enemy did not know where the 
baggage was; and, although it was so close to them, they never w'cnt 
near it. 

“ G. Besides this, on the other hand, there was a chance, indeed a 
certainty, that the enemy wx)uld hear that Colonel Stevenson also 
would move upon them ort the 2Hth,and w ould withdraw their infantry 
and guns in the night. 1 therefore determined to make the attack. 

7. The plan concerted, you will observe, failed, from the deficiency 
of our information regarding the enemy’s position, and, consequently, 
my coming too near them on the 2;3d with my camp, baggage, &c. 

“ 8. The enemy’s first position was shown in the plan. The Kaitna 
is a river with steep banks, impassable for carriages every where, ex- 
cepting at Peepulgaon and Warroor. I determined, from the ground 
on which the cavalry was first formed, to attack the enemy's left flank 
and rear, and to cross the river at Peepulgaon. I intended at that time 
to throw my right up to Assye. 

‘‘ 9. For a length of time they did not see my infantry, or discover 
tny design. When they did discover it, they altered their position, and 
threw their left up to Assye, and formed across tlie ground between the 
Raitna and Assye ; hut in more than one line. Luckily, they did not 
occupy the ford at Peepulgaon : if they had, 1 must have gone lower 
down ; and possibly I should have been obliged to make a road across 
the river, which would have taken so much time, that I should not have 
had day enough for the attack. 

10. When I saw that tliey bad got their left to Assye, I altered my 
plan ; and determined to manoeuvre by my left, and push the enemy 
Upon the nullah, knowing that the village of Assye must fall when the 
tight should be beat. Orders were given accordingly. 
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“11. However, ])y one of those unlucky accidents which frequently 
happen, the officer commaodin^ tfie piquets, which were upon the 
right, led immediately up to the village of Assye : the 74th regt., 
which was on the right of the second line, and was ordered to supp(Nrt 
the piquets, followed them. There was a large break in our line be- 
tween these corps and those on the left. They were exposed to a most 
terrible cannonade from Assye, and were charged by the cavalry be- 
longing to the campoos ; consequently, in the piquets, and the 74th 
regiment, we sustained tlie greatc st pa *t of our loss. One company of 
tfl^ piquets, of 1 o/fieer and 50 rank and file, lost 1 officer, and 44 rank 
and file. Tliis company belonged to the battalion left at Naulniah. 

“ 12. Another bad conseciucnce resulting from this mistake was, the 
necessity of introducing the cavalry into the action at too early a period. 

I had ordered it to watch the motions of the enemy’s cavalry hanging 
upon our right ; and luckily it charged in time to save the remains of 
the 74th, and the piquets. It was thus brought*nto the cannonade ; 
horses and men were lost : it charged among broken infantry, and 
separated; the unity of the body was lost, and it was*no longer 
possible to iisc it, as I had intended when I placed it in the third line, 
to pursue and cut up the defeated and broken enemy, and thus make 
the victory still more complete than it was. 

“ 13. As I had foreseen, the corps at Assye was not defeated till 
V. ')rkcd upon by the left and centre of our line, notwithstanding the 
movement of the picquets, the 7 Ith, and the cavalry ; and then it 
went oflT directly, and was cut off, 

M. The annexed plan is correct, excepting in the following 

instance : — Ist. W(' came upon the enemy further to the westward — it 
ought to he where 1 have marked in pencil. — 2ndly. The formation of 
the ‘Marhatta and Mysore horse ought to be as 1 have marked in pencil. 
— 3rdly. Our left, when we formed and advanced, was nearer the 
Kaitna i and the 74tli was not in an echelon, as represented in the plan.— 
4thly. I’he enemy had more than one line of infantry. 

“ N.B. The Jiiah river, or nullah, has steep banks, impassable for 
carriages, scarcely passable for horses. 

“ To Major Sir a we.” 

The subjoined passages from a despatch to Lieut. General Stuaitf 
3d July, 1804, develop in a measure, the Duke’s ideas of a system of 
Indian Government. Alas ! for India ! the sword is still unsheathed. 

, “111 respect to the general question of a military establishment, it 

has always appeared to me that Government has made an erroneous 
calculation of the value of their conquests, as those were to tend to the 
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decrease of the military establishments and their expense. They have 
adverted only to the fact that, by the success of their arms, they have 
diminished the number of their external enemies ; and they have 
imagined, that in proportion as they have become secure abroad, they 
ought to have the means of reducing their armies at home. This 
appears to be particularly the error of the Court of Directors. 

“ They have not adverted to the fact that all Govennent in India, 
excepting perhaps that in Bengal, is held by the sword ; that, in order 
to carry on their foreign wars, they have been obliged to weaken the 
means of their internal government ; that is to say, the power of 
sword in their own provinces, by which, till this last war, they have 
invariably suffered ; and that the conclusion of the most successful 
foreign war in India, that by which the most formidable enemy may have 
been subdued, if it gives an accession of territory, must bring with the 
territory a necessity to increase the army ; because the government 
must be established in the new territory, and supported, as well as in 
the old, by the power of the sword. The want of knowledge, or rather 
of recollection, of these facts, is the cause of all the complaints of high 
military establishments and expenees, and of all the difficulties in 
which you must have found yourself, from the want of troops. 

This want, however, it. is to be hoped, will not hereafter be so 
severely felt. For the last live or six years, great exertions have been 
made, and the Company’s ^mwer has been vastly extended, without any 
very great increase of their military resources. What has been done 
has been by great military activity and exertion ; for I believe it will 
be found, upon an examination of the Company’s military establish- 
ments, that, excepting iu cavalry, they arc poorer than they were in 
liord Cornwallis’s time, and not so strong in European troops. 
Accordingly, every thing has been on the stretch, and every nerve 
has been exerted, to support the authority of Government in its 
extended provinces, as well as to provide the means of making foreign 
conquests. But now I believe that we can conquer no more, at least 
on the establishment of Fort St. George ; and the troops and military 
resources of this Presidency will be applicable to the j^efcnce of the 
Peninsula against a foreign European enemy, and to provide for the 
peace of the country. 

I have never had much apprehension of the attack of an European 
enemy in India, and least of all in this war ; because the enemy 
ax)pear to have turned their resources to that kind of naval equipment 
which, it must be obvious, they could not use in an attack on this 
country. 

♦ « « 41 « • 

** Still, however, tlic sword is the main support of Government ; the 
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and it is necessary now to provide a military establishment adequate to 
defend the Peninsula against u foreign hluropeaii enemy, and to pre* 
serjre the internal tranquillity ; and 1 have adverted particularly to the 
state of the civil government, as in my opinion that must influence in a 
great degree, not only the amount of the force in each of the military 
divisions, but the mode in which that force ought to be disposed. 

» * ^ * * « ♦ 

“ In the countries in which the new systems of government have 
been introduced, there can be little occasion (or at least it is probable 
in a short time there will be little occasion) for the constant inter- 
ference of the military in the support of the civil goveinment and of the 
l)olico. In Uiosc districts it will be possible to collect the troops 
allotted to the division in one or two great stations. This arrangement 
will be advantageous to discipline ; it will be attended by the ad- 
vantage of giving you the ability to move the troops, at once, to any 
point on llie coast wliich may be ihrealeued or attacked ; you will 
always have a force ready to move to suppress insurrection or rebellion; 
Jind supposing. that it should be necessary to keep troops in these dis- 
tricts, at all times, for the support of the civil government, those which 
you might withdraw from a great station, in which some troops wbuld 
be left, would not be missed, as they Inive been heretofore, when the 
troops being scattered in numerous small posts, have been withdrawn 
fr'm the whole, and all have been left unoucupied in time of war, when 
to hold them would appear most important. But although 1 thus 
recommend the assembly of the troops in each division, where the new 
systems of government h^ve been established, generally in one large 
station, 1 am by no means an advocate lor the destruction of the forts. 
You have my opinion already upon that subject; and 1 shall only 
mention here that the forts in these countries ought either to be made 
over to the civil govevnracnt, or held by small detachments made from 
one cori>3 at the principal station. 

“ 111 the countries in wliich the new system of civil government has 
not been introduced, J fear tliat the old mode of distributing tlie troops 
must still continue. But, even in these, I should recammeud, as a 
general principle, to draw the corps together as much as possible, and 
to make detachments only in case of very evident necessity. If this 
principle can be carried into effect in every division of the army, and I 
conceive that it might in sonu* degree, it will give )ou in each division 
a small disposable force. This may not be equal to all the demands 
which may arise, but it will give you some strength every where ; and 
considering the great extent of coast you have to defend, and of the 
Company *s territories under the government of Fort St. George, I 
should prefer that to the concentration of your force in one position.’' 
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With the following letter, so full of sound sense, and so highly 
characteristic of its writer, we close our extracts from the Duke’s 
Despatches. Admirably wiittcn they are, concisely, clearly, and 
without ornament ; — they never betray vanity or boasting, but, from 
the commencement of his career to its end, show a proud, stern, un* 
bending mind ; full of self-confidence, and, save in a solitary instance 
or so, remarkably deficient in feeling. The annexed letter is addressed 
to Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, and is dated June, 1804 ; — 

“ I believe that in my public despatches I have alluded to every 
point to which I should wish to draw your attention, excepting one, 
which I will mention to you — that is, the secrecy of all your 
proceedings. 

“ There is nothing more certain than that, of one hundred affairs, 
ninety-nine might be posted up at the market-cross, without injury to 
the public interests ; but ^he misfortune is that, where the public 
business is the subject of general conversation, and is not kept secret, 
as a matter of course, upon every occasion, it is very difficult to keep 
it secret upon that occasion on which it is necessary. There is an awk- 
wardness in a secret which enables discerning men (of which description 
there are always plenty in an army) invariably to find it out: and it 
may be depended upon that, whenever the public business ought to 
be kept secret, it always suffers when it is exposed to public vieV. 

“ For this reason secrecy is always best, aiul those who have been 
long trusted with the conduct of public afEur^ are in the habit of never 
making known public business of any description, that it is not neces- 
sary the public should know. The consequence is, that secrecy 
becomes natural to them, and as much a habit as it is to others to talk 
of public matters ; and they have it in their power to keep things 
secret or not, as they may think proper. 

** I mention this subject to you because, in fact, I have been the 
means of throwing the public affairs into your hands, and 1 am anxious 
that you should conduct them as you ought. I’liis is a matter which 
would never occur to you, but it is essentially necessary. 

“ Remember, tjiat what I recommend to you is far removed from 
mystery : in fact, 1 recommend silence upon the public business upon 
all occasions, in order to avoid the necessity of mystery upon any.” 
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WirtiN the select coiniiiittee of the Commons examined tlie secretary of 
Madras about perniitiiiii*: Kiiropeaiis t<i colonize India, he was horrified 
at the idea, — because, as lie told them, wlien pressed for a reason, by 
their ducry nnmbeicd 1300, on the lOtli of March, 1832, — Those 
European settlers* wouTd bo loo stronp^ for an isolated stipendiary 
map;istra(*y. The settlers in any zillah in Bengal would be able to 
bear down an European magistrate who corrected their irregularities. 
lUb magistrates would be exposed, both in England and in India, to so 
much oblocjuy and difilciilty ; their proceedings would be so watched 
and senitiriizcd, a!id would meet with so much ohstruction, that nobody 
w'ould venture to put forth the tenors of the law against evil doers 
under such circumstances.” 

Every body knows, that in every age and in every country, mankind 
have instinctively felt that to breathe on the reputation of a woman is to 
tarnish it ; hut, on the other hand, there is as general a fespling that 
men in powxT are amenable to the public for their official conduct ; that 
the greater the power the greater the responsibility. During the last 
long war— Britain’s struggle for existence against Buonaparte — the 
rigorous system of impressing seamen invested our naval officers with 
so great a degree o( despotic power over their crew, that captains of 
nu.ii-of-w'ar used to say that they were little God -Almighties ; but now 
they are^sciircely entrusted with the iiifiietion of the cruel lash. Great 
as W'us their despotism, that of the liast India Company’s fiscals at 
Madras is still greater, and their abuse of power is still more flagrant. 
Our naval officers never abused their power for corrupt purposes ; but 
tlie Company’s officers batten on corruption — they rob the people 
committed to their care, and bring home the spoil — and they may well 
denounce the eye and the press of their countrymen. What docs Lord 
Clifford’s Hyderabad correspondent say upon this subject ? That no 
race of men can be more sensitive of their European reputation. They 
disregard the public dramatic representation of their extortions and 
barbarities by the natives in the interior, for their maxim is “ let him 
laugh who gains but as soon as you bring the press of the presidency 
to bear upon their atrocities, then you bring them forth with their flat 
denial of facts, known to every body in the interior — for they are yet 
invested with the ketticolc, that powerful engine for squeezing from 
the hand of a victim liis signature to any despotism required. A 
collector magistrate of Madura will insist on legal evidence that the sun 
cises, and then disallow the proof because it is expedient to disallow, 
and because he knows that his immediate superiors will support him in 
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every thing that is gainful to themselves ; for the directors of India are 
callous to the parliamentary mock inquiries by that complete degree of 
impunity which they have so long enjoyed, when tlircatened the 
indignalion of Christciidoin in behalf of Asia, 

When impunity is enjoyed by a set of magistrates, and exemption 
from observation by llriions is claimed for them from parliament, it is 
a matter of some importance to ascertain the jirinciples to which w e are 
to trust for the guidance of such magist;ates. Multiplied atrocities 
have forced the successive magistrates of the county of Madura on 
public attention ; therefore w'e now exhibit Mr. Blackburne’s sysOni 
of the moral government of the civil and criminal jails at jMadura, wdiich 
are under his sole charge. 

On the lOlh of February, 1830, the committee of prison discipline 
at Calcutta issued a circular letter to all officers in charge of jails 
throughout British India, requesting them to answer a series of nineleen 
questions ; the eleventh of which was, “ Do you think it practicable to 
introduce any system of prison-discipline, whereby the moral character 
of convicts would be improved ? If you be of that oj)ini()n, be 
pleased to explain bow you would propose to effect tliis object.'* 

Mr* J. Blackburne is the principal collector, the sole magistrate, and 

the sole justice of the peace for Madura, lie replied in these words : 

Where the introduction of the Catholic religion into jails is forbidden, 
and I humbly conceive most properly forbidden, I am at a loss to sec 
how any moral lessons can be conveyed to the convicts ; foj, though 
infinite morality may be extrricted from the tenets of the Hindoo 
religion, it would be highly inconsistent with the •Christian character to 
recommend to their attention the Shasters and Punniams, for the sske 
of the good which they may possess. From the ordinary immoralities 
of a Hindoo, such as drunkenness, low abuse, and quarrelling, the 
convict is preserved by labour during the day under the eye of his 
guard, and by weariness and early rest w hen eonsigiud to the jail for 
the night,'* 

The sixth query was : “ Are the prisoners at all ( lassified ; and, if 

so, to what extent r* and the reply given was : “A certain degree of 
classification is always attended to, but is often obliged to give way to 
accidental circunistances, and is, .1 believe, never carried further than 
regards caste. 1 conceive the attention paid to this point is very 
trifling, and must necessarily be so, as to do it eficctually would entail 
a great ex pence.** 

The jail at Madura then contained 294 criminals and 3 civil prisoners; 
tlie annual expense of repairs is but 48s., though is was not built for a 
jail. And in that county, in the year 1835-30, the number of convicted 
criminal prisoners was 113,157 ; wdiose cost was db*l,022 — viz. for 
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food, £883 ; guards, £C82 ; contingencies, includiiKij removals and 
transportation beyond sea, £57. 

IJpcs Mr. Jilackbiiriie disregard the natural division of sex, and 
regard tliat only of caste ? We rather infer that his multifarious duties 
in collecting the crop of the county occupies all his attention, and 
leaves the magistracy of the county to his native servants — the jail to 
the jailer, on a salary of •forty siiillings a month, which most probably 
he never receives, being allowed to pay himself out of the prisoners in 
his custody ; indeed, wc know that not only the jailer but also every 
peon has to buy his situation. 

But amongst all his other functions Mr. Blackburnc has to decide 
upon the means of moral reformation in the jail of Madura, and he 
does it in such a manner as might he expected from such an over- 
charged ohicer ; for it is impossible that any man can do evferything 
well, lie says, in tlic firs.t place — that Christianity is the only instru- 
ment of moral reform, but that the use of this instrument is very 
properly prohibited. Ihit the same pages of the published report 
shew that otlicr magistrates introduce into their jails missionaries, 
hibles, and tracts. Next, be tells us what we never before suspected— 
viz., that the 1 1 indoo vo.igioii contains an infinite stock of morality. 
Bishop Ileber declared it to be the worst of all religions for not teach- 
ing morals. Then again, the collector of Madura is too good a Chris-* 
tian to avail himself of the good morals of llindooism. St^ Paul re- 
ferred the Athenians to their ow'ii poets. 

Now, with regard to introducing ('hristianity into the jails of India*, 
presuming that every one has or will have access to the India jail 
report itself, wc will now content ourselves with a single instance, as 
the most recent of many at hand. In the Church Missionary Record, 
published on the 3 1st of December 1842, there is an extract of a letter 
from the Jlcv. C. C. Mengc, dated at Nassuck, on the 26th May, 1842, 
which commences as follows : — “ I continued my morning visits to the 
prison reguhu'ly, until the heat became so great that I was obliged to 
give them up. Tiie prisoners generally received me well, and listened 
to me attentively.” 

We appeal to the commonest feelings of our nature if the imprisoned 
convict is likely to be more alarmed at the presence of a missionary 
than at that of an unpaid jailer, armed with fetters, whip, and still more 
cruel instruments of torture. Again, mark the political position of the 
two cities of Madura and Nassuck. Madura has now been ours during 
an entire century, and two centuries before we seized that city it had 
been the centre of Christian missions in India ; so that Christianity is 
not a novelty in the city of Madura, and the people of Madura are a 
subdued race of British subjects. But Nassuck is the recently acquired 
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hot heel of f lindooisTE — in the centre of the Mahrattas — :i spot not yet 
opened to British born subjects, who must first obtain a license from 
the East India Company before they can visit Nassuck. Yet,*.at 
Madura, Christianity is proscribed even from the jail ; but at Nassuck 
the jail is opened to the missionary. 

The fact is, — as Mr. Macanley declared to be the case with regard 
to slavery, — that, throughout the Company’s governments, the will of 
each potty local despot is the only law. The Court of Directors yet 
feel themselves pledged to uphold the character of their collectors at 
Madura, even against the admission of Christianity into tlie jail. The 
will of Mr. Rous Peter is not more plain as to his honesty, than Mr. 
Blackburne's jail is as to his knowhalge of the relative merits of 
the religions of Christ and of Brahma. Bnt the collector of Madura is 
not merely the sole magistrate of tlie county, and the turnkey of the 
jail, and the chaplain and moral reformer of the convicts; but he is, 
also, the administrator of all tlie cliantablo endowments and religious 
establishments of the county, the high [chancellor and patri^^n of tlic 
temples, the keeper of the Company’s conscience, and the receiver of 
all the offerings made on the altars in the county ; in fact, he is not 
merely the Pandien and the Saidoo Putty, but be is the Pandarum — 
the sacrificcr, — it is he who seals the money boxes and places tlicin on 
fhe altars and empties them. Thus, Ilindooism is more profitable to 
him than Christianity. “We pity the English gentleman who allows 
himself to be placed in the situation of a crafty Braiimin ; and when 
we read Mr. Robert Nelson’s reply to the eleventh query eirciilated^. 
we again admire him, and abhor the system wliich deprives the con- 
victs of India of a man who went the right way to work to do them 
good. Here wc sec and feel the vice of the Company’s misrule ; dis- 
grace and ruin to the gocjd officer; impunity and wealth to the Peters 
and Blackburnes. 

We conclude by referring ^Ir. Blackburnc to the Mhaionanj 
Magazine^ of .January, 1842; No. 80, in which, at page 7, he will 
learn from a Brahmin in his own immediate neighbonrliood, the value 
of the moral teaching of Hindooism. 

On the 26th January, 1843, the Rev. ^Ir. licchlcr, of Salem, had a 
conversation with a Brahmin, of which the following account is given in 
his journal 

“ Early this morning, 1 set out to Pullachec, and arrived there 
about 10 o’clock. At mid-day, I was visited by two Brahmins, 
who were accompanied by several Soodras. One of the Brahmins was 
an officiating priest in one of the temples, and being the man of most 
consequence among them, he spoke for the whole party. The 
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conversation conimcnced on Idolatry ; and was, in substance, as 
follows : — 

^ ‘ You say you are an officiating priest, and a teacher of the people ; 
what instruction, then, do you impart to the people, when they bring 
their offerings to the idol ?* 

“ ‘ None at all.’ 

‘ Do you get any knowledge, yourself, by serving in the temple V 

“ * No ; not any.* 

“ ‘ Then you arc just as wise, now that you are a man, as you were 
years ago, when a child ?’ 

“ ‘ 1 am just as wise.* 

‘‘ ‘ And if you continue to serve in the temple until the day of your 

death, yon. ^Yill be quite as ignorant as you arc now?* 

“ ‘ That is true ; but though our religion is confessedly a stupid 
religion, yet we must abide by it, as it was the religion of our fore- 
fathers.’ 

“ ‘ But if your forefathers were so foolish as to follow this stupid 
religion, is it reasonable in you to do the same, seeing you acknow- 
ledge it is a stupid religion, and that it keeps you in perpetual 
igiiorancd^^t’ 

“ ^ It is reasonable ; for thereby I gain my livelihood; and we all 
hope that, by our religion, wc shall he happy hereafter.’ 

* Then, you serve your God, merely to gain a livelihood V 

“ ‘ Yes! Is not a livelihood the principal thing which all men seek 
after?’ 

♦ “ ‘ No ! There are many Christians, the chief object of whose life is 
to love God, and to please Him in all things.* 

“‘Ah! that is it ; by thus propitiating the God, they obtain 
his favour, and succeed iii the world. This agrees precisely with our 
mode of thinking and acting.* 

“ ‘ Not so ? Christians love and serve God, because they feel it to 
be both their duty and their delight to do so ; and by serving Him 
aright, they become diligent in every thing they do: hence it is 
that they often succeed in the \vorld. But, now, tell me, how can 
your idol be propitiated, or how can it confer any blessing upon you, 
as it is nothing but a stone V 

* How it does so, we do not know ; all that we know is, that it 
does do us good.* 

“ ‘ But is it reasonable to suppose that it can do you good, since it 
is void of understanding V 

^ ‘ If it had no understanding, it could not do so ; as a proof that it 

* has understanding, it performs many miracles; for instance, it curea 
many diseases,* 
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** * The curer of diseases inust be able to see liis patient, and to hear 
him slate his complaint. Can your idol both see and hear?’ 

“ ‘ Most assuredly it can ; othenvise how could it effect so many 
cures ?* 

This last reply of the Brahmin exposed him to the ridicule of the 
whole party. He became so ashamed of himself that he could not 
utter another word. I then cxljorted the peo\)lo to renounce their 
idolatry, and to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ — the true curer of 
diseases, and the only Saviour of mankind. On receiving a book each, 
they all went away, remarking, — ‘ How vain is the attempt to reason 
with the English people — they are gods, in wisdom and knowledge ; 
but, as for us, wc are beasts !* ** 


NARRATIVE OF THE INSURRECTION AT, & RETREAT 
FROM, CABOOL. 

(^Concluded from page 540 , Nc, XJL) ^ 

8tb. — The inarch began again about eight o'clock, under a heavy fire 
from the Affghans posted on the heights, which were closing more and 
more on the pass, and many of our men were killed and wounded. At a 
very narrow place in the pass, 5 camels with stores fell and he dismounted 
to assist them. He managed to get up three, hut the Affghans attacked 
so closely that he was obliged to leave the other two ; on returning to 
the spot where he had left his yaboo, he found that the man in whose 
charge he had left him and the animal himself, had disappeared. Some 
of the sepoys in the rear were fighting as well as they could, but they 
were getting so benumbed by the cold, that they could scarcely hold 
their muskets. On proceeding onwards he came up with Conductor 
Harrison, who was lying on the ground wounded in the thigh by a ball, 
but holding bis horse by the bridle — the saddle had been twisted under 
his belly. lie went up, and when engaged in putting the saddle to 
rights, was repeatedly struck by balls, which his thick choga kept off, 
one only hit him on the shin, but the cold was so intense that he did not 
feci the wound at the time. Proceeding onwards he found Mr. Ilarri- 
son^s son sitting by the road side wounded in the leg, and crying 
piteously. He helped him, with the assistance of a European soldier, 
on his horse, and took both father and son on. They cleared the pass 
and got into the more open ground of Khoord Cabool about three 
o’clock in the afternoon — when he heard that only one gun was left. 
Of his store camels 13 were left. The Affghans continued their at- 
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tacks, although it was snowing hard. The snow was here agcain not 
deeper than on the former encamping ground, about a h)ot and a half. 
At night the Ailgluins withdrew, and of all the equipage nothing was 
left but the Generars tent and four sepoys’ palls. Nothing was to be 
got to cat by officers or men. 

0th — iietweeii eight and nine the next morning tlic march was 
resumed, and they proteeded about two koss, when an order was given 
to return to Koord Cabool, whicli they did under the fire of AfFghahs 
on all sides. He saw the ladies and children proceeding towards the 
place where Ukhhar Klian (who had followed them throughout) was, 
and heard that the Sirdar had pledged his word that, if they were 
made over to him, he w^ould send them to Pcshawur as soon as the 
danger was passed. This was between eleven and twelve; and he saw 
the whole j)arty conveyed to a fort on tlie heights on the left. Shortly 
after, about two hundred Sowars of Anderson’s corps, who had been 
conversing among themselves, went towards Ukhhar Khan and offered 
him their services. The horrors of the ensuing night could not, he 
says, be effaced by fifty year’s additional life. Without food, without 
covering or tents, cowering in the snow, and exposed every moment to 
ho sliot, as the Affghans continued firing on them all night, he can only 
say be wished to die. 

10th — About nine o’clock an attempt was made to march. He 
loi;kcd for Conductor Harrison and a magazine sergeant whose name 
he does not recollect. Mr Harrison’s two horses had been stolen during 
the night ; sonic managed to mount him, his son, and the sergeant on 
camels. The attacks were now more furious than ever, and he him- 
self got on a camel, and managed to get over five koss of ground. The 
37th in the rear were sorely pressed^ their colours were seized, and 
some treasure they had plundered. On looking round he found that 
Mr. Harrison, his son, and the sergeant had disaiipearcd, and what 
became of them he cannot tell. Finding himself quite alone, he 
jumped off his camel, and ran to where he saw a number of men 
clustered; but finding no means of joining them he turned off to the 
left, and coming suddenly on a ravine of some ten feet deep, fell into 
it, and found that many bodies were in it. Others falling from 
abbve, he was for two hours nearly buried. He sawn wo Affghans, to 
whom he called out in Persian, that if they would help him Out he 
would reward them. They did help him, and at the same time stripped 
the bodies that had fallen down. It appears the plunder they found 
on one or two of the bodies wiuj so considerable, that they refused his 
^ offer of reward, but told him to go on his way. He went back the 
road he had come, and fell in with five or six sepoys who had been 
plundered, Proceeding onwards he came upon more untill the number 
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was about twenty. They were moving onjwhen they saw about fifty 
Affghans, who came up and finding he was the only man who had not 
been robbed, stripped him of every thing he had on but a pair of bopts 
which on account of his feet being swelled, tliey could not get off— 
a thin cotton pair of paijammhs, and a waistcoat: the 70 rupees he had 
a short while before offered of course disappeared. The whole body 
moved as fast as they could, picking up stragglers until they amounted 
to about eighty men. They shortly after met another party of Affghans 
mounted, who were escorting plunder from the scene of destruction. 
He and his comrades were asked whither tliey were going, and being 
answered that they wished to get to Jcllalabad, the Affghans laughed at 
them, and told them to turn back. Each Affghan took one of the party 
on his horse, and carried him at a rapid pace, until they reached 
Boodkhak. Here they were placed, about one hundred in number, as 
stragglers had been picked up by the way, in a Musjid, and told they 
would remain there all night. They did so. In the morning he 
Rujjub Allee found that some Affghans, more considerate than the rest, 
had thrown a razare over himself and two of his comrades, and thus 
saved them, but famine and cold had done their work with the 
remainder. 

From thence the three were taken by three Affghans to the city of 
Cabool ; one of these threw him down, and tried to get off his hoots, 
but could not succeed in consequence of liis feet being still so much 
swelled. He was then left alone, and went into the town. Here he 
got something to cat from a Bunneah, and permission to sleep in the 
Humam. The next day a man of the namcof Ullee, a silversmith, who 
had resided many years in Cabool, took him to his house, gave him to 
eat, cut off his boots, and by frequently bathing his feet in a hot decoc- 
tion of turnips, speedily cured the swelling. He remained here three 
months. Vf bile here he heard that Zuman Khan, liaving demanded 
three lakhs from Shah Soojah, received that amount. Shortly after 
the Shah was ordered to go to the assistance of Ukhbar Khan, at Jella- 
labad, and left thc^Bala Hissar in compliance wdth this demand ; the Hin- 
doostanees, who were in the service, refused to accompany, unless their 
arrears were paid up, and they were promised their pay on the follow- 
ing morning* The Shah’s tents were encamped that day at Scab Sun^h, 
and the Shah remained there till about nine o’clock at night, when he 
suddenly returned to the Bala Hissar, .accompanied by his bearers, and 
either four or six attendants. He reached the Bala Shuhur,gave orders 
for the issue of their pay to the Hindoostanecs, and retired to bis 
zenanah. lie rose early in the morning, telling the bearers to make all 
possible haste, as he did not wish it ,.to be known he had been back to 
the fort. He was met about half- way by the son of Zeman Khan (Suja- 
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ood Dowlali) who had a in readiness near a Tul eca on the high 
road, and was shot hy the Sowars ; who, having plundered the body, 
and taken possession of the jam pan, escaped. The body was brought 
to the Bala Shuhnr by some people, and the gates being sliut, bawled 
over the wall. Riijjiib Alice having suiTlciently recovered the use of 
his feet, had walked that day into the Bala llissar, to see some friend, 
who, he heard, was thert?, and remained that night ^u the Bala Shuhur. 
The next morning the gales being locked he could not leave, and re- 
mained there a prisoner two months and a half. Futteh Jung was not 
in the Bala llissar at the time of his lather’s murder, but at Boodkhah, 
when, ho was attacked in a fort by the sons of Zetnan Khan, but rescued 
by soino three or four hundred Sowars of Amenoollah Khan’s, wdio 
brought him olf to the Bala Jlissar. lie immediately went to his 
mother and staid wdth her the wdiole day. The next day Ameenoollah 
came into thellala llissar, and placed Futtch Jung on the throne, 
lie advised the latter to dismiss all the 1 lindoostanetis (some 3,000) as 
they were in his opinion of no use whatever. Fiitteh Jung gave 110 
answer, but went to ask advice of his mother. She wus cnlrely op- 
posed to Ameenoollah’s advice, and strongly recommended Futteh Jimg 
not to dism^’s them. At this time Mahomed Ukhbar’s army having 
been beaten at Jcllalabad, arrived at Cabool and excited great fear in 
the inhabitants, who w'crc expecting the British force would immediately 
Iblh w'. Shortly after there arose some dillercnce between the Kuzzil- 
bashes and Ameenoollah, the nature of which lie does not know^, but 
the cons(‘(|uence was, that Ameenoollah Khan left the Bala llissar and 
went to join Ukhbar Khan. They both soon after attacked the Bala 
Hissar, end after some fourteen or fifteen days fighting, in which a 
enniieh of Shah Soojah’s, Ayen Ikhhal, greatly distinguished himself in 
the direction of the artillery, Zuman Khan succeeded in mining the 
Bijunjoo bastion and firing the train : the whole of the ruins fell on his 
ow'ii men, killing some five hundred of them. A desperate resistance 
was made for a whole day and night, in which Futtch Jung took a pro- 
minent part, having placed himself in the breach, sword in hand. A 
truce was agreed to after this, and Ameenoollah came daily into the 
fort ; but Ukhbar Khan being told, that if he came he would certainly 
he murdered by the Hindoostanecs in revenge for his treachery to the 
army of the British, refused to trust himself in the fort. lie negociated 
w ith Futteh Jung to dismiss the Ilindoostanees, and after three days he 
succeeded, notwithstanding the entreaties of his mother. The Ilin- 
doostaiiees left the Bala Hissar, and Futteh Jung was proclaimed King, 
and Mahomed Ukhbar Wuzeer. A difference arose between Ukhbar 
lihan and Zeman Khan, and they fought a whole day, the Wuzeer 
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bringing away his uncle’s horses, elephants, and some twelve guns* 
The Wuzeer being in want of cash, sent for thovse. who were supposed to 
possess it; and, if on his demands they did not produce the sum f re- 
quired, he would nail them by the ears to the posts of the gate. Rujjub 
Alice, fearing the consequence of remaining too long there, went into 
the town, and entreated his former friend to assist him to Jellalabad. 
He was told the rqjid was very dangerous, and remained a while 

longer ; hut an opportunity offering, he was sent to Tezeen under 
charge of four Affghans, to wdiom the silversmith gave a rupee 
each, promising them more if he reached Balabagh in safety. They 
went by the way of the hills, and reached Balabagh in four days ; 
and here his troubles ended, having fallen in with a party of sappers. 


THE SAJAH OF SATTARAII. 

** As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful messenger to them 
that send him : for he refresheth the soul of his masters.” 

We do not understand the Mahratta language; hut actions speak 
better than words, and the fidelity of Rungoo Bapogee to the Rajah 
of Sattarah is apparent to all who know him ; he is a faithful messen- 
ger ; — and, as surely Jis Solomon knew mankind, so surely will he 
refresh the soul of his royal master ; — may he speedHy refresh him 
with good news from this country; for the character of our justice 
demands immediate reparation for the gross breach of a national treaty 
with our vassal prince, whom we ourselves recognised and set up as 
the King of the Hindoos, to serve our own sinister temporary purposes, 
on breaking up the Mahratta power. 

The Sattarah papers already fill four quarto volumes ; and that is 
our sufficient apology for not attempting to lay even an abstract of 
them before our readers ; but a single sentence is sufficient to convey 
our deliberate view of all w^e have heard and read of the case. The 
Bombay secretaries encroached on Sattarah ; he appealed to the court of 
directors ; this offended tlie local bureaucracy ; they allied themselves 
with Mr. Sccrejtary Melvill, and conspired to depose the Rajah ; their 
false witnesses failed in making out any case ; then they demanded a 
confession of guilt, which the Rajah spurned with honest indignation ; 
therefore, without trial, the Bombay secretaries arbitrarily deposed 
the King of the Hindoos. 

In consequence of the stop put to the rajah’s appeal to the pro- 
prietors, at the last general court, by the chairman promising to 
produce the fourth quarto volume of papers, the rajah’s agent has 
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addressed a short plain letter to the court of directors, on the third of 
January, 1813, in which he exposes the base machination of the rajah’s 
jailors in preventing him from exercising the right enjoyed even bjr 
convicted felons, — intercourse with friends and advocates ! ! ! 

Will Lord Ellenborough dare deny George Thompson access to his 
state prisoner at Benares ? This is a (question which, to our amaze* 
ment, a proprietor put te US. Wc wore taken so by surprise, that we 
could not answer it. But, on reflection, we say, — Yes ; if he dared, 
he must deny to the rajah that powerful orator’s personal acquaintance ; 
but, with the lesson the army has just had, in the justice of our 
government, wc defy the governor-general further to outrage humanity ; 
— unless he deliberately purposes, by doing so, to compel them to 
hoist the royal standard. 

Dare deny the mouth of the company access to the company’s own 
state prisoner ! Lord Ellenborough dares say and do a great many 
things ; but Ids lordship is not fool-hardy enough to commit such an 
outrage on George Thompson ; for, he has quite sense enough to be 
able to calculate, that it is better for him to disoblige all the three 
secretaries, Melvill, in the crime of their brother Ovans, than to thrust 
his bodkin through the tongue of Thompson — until his lordship can 
tame the unruly member, or until he can take Thompson’s head upon 
his lap, ^ 

II jre, in London, in 1843, a beggar’s brat liccrises his brothers and 
brothers-in-law to rob rajahs, because he has wriggled himself into the 
oflicc of secretary of a set of gouty old humbugs, who formerly traded 
with China, and of mercenary Lombards, who now deal in a bubble 
stock. Deliberately, we charge Mr, Melvill with having attained his 
lucrative and influential office by a more total sacriflcc of principle 
than Mr, Auber and others of his seniors could consent to make ; by 
trick rather than by talent; with holding office by the tenure of 
insolence and corruption ; bearding even the assembled court of 
directors with his dictum as their law, telling them “ If you do not 
adopt my measures then I am unfit for being your secretary and 
managing to keep all parties quiet by means of tenders opened in 
private, 

Mr, Secretary Melvill is the real antagonist of the vakeel ; and, as 
soon as Colonel Ovans has feathered his nest, in file residency of 
Sattarab, then there can be no obstacle to the restoration of the rujah ; 
for the jaghircs are not worth all this hauheree^ which threatens the very 
existence of the Company as the organ of governing India any longer. 

^With regard to the jagheers, the honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Is the best . possible authority ; his bare nod is worth more than the 
decision of the local governments, the Company, the board, and par- 
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liament possibly could be ; for he was the ncgociator ; he is an able 
officer; and, above all, his integrity is iiriimpeacliable ; he has the 
entire confidence of every man who know . him. • 

Then, of the court of directors, General Robertson, Colonel Sykes, 
and Secretary Warden are the three members from llombay ; two of 
them advocate the innocence of the rnjah ; and, who — what is the other? 
— he opened his mouth against the employment (I'f natives, on the 2 1st of 
December ; he is one of the Bombay secretaries ; but not one like 
Mr. Rickards. ...Then Mr. Tucker, the most talented and experienced 
director, protests against the deposal of the rajah ; Mr. Deputy Cotton, 
and Captain Sheppard also protest ; and, Mr. Forbes did his utmost to 
prevent it. Tims, six dir(:ctors protest against the crime. Then, in 
the general court, us the rajah expected, Sir Charles Forbes lifted up his 
voice against the foul crime. When Sir John llobhoiise was the Board 
of Control, and a member of the privy council, he danced in chains 
and pretended to believe the Bombay lie against the rajah ; hut, as soon 
as he was again set at liberty from the trammels of office, he declared 
that the records of India shew that the rajah is innocent of conspiring 
with the vice king of Goa. Joseph iluinu has satisfied himself on the 
same point. The three residents, Major Grant Duff, General Robert- 
son, and General Lodwick advocate the rrijah’s innocence ; but, the 
chairman at length vindicate^ the deposal, )>y telling us that the rajah is 
superstitious, has faith in dreams, omens, and demons ; moreover, that 
he came into the w’orld naked and helpless, and was reared in a state 
prison ; therefore, now, by stripping liiin and incarcerating him they 
do him no wrong. 

Special commissioners of^ irupiisition arc snspicious tiibuimls ; 
General Lodwick exposes the turpitude of his colleagues, and nobly 
declares his own error in lending it the sanction of his name, at the 
express command of the Bombay goverment. ISir Henry Willoughby 
equally repudiates, for bis biolhcT, the conduct of the commissioners. 
Thus, Colonel Ovans is left to bear the wdiole blame of tlie commission. 
He now stands forth as the commissioner who deposed the rajah ; and 
he it is .who seems to reap the fruit of the deposal, by enjoying the 
plunder of the palace and of the kingdom, 

“A wdeked messenger fallcth into mischief ; but a faithful ambassa- 
dor is health.” • 

But who are the rajah’s judges ? When was Glenclg sold ? Why 
did the Grants sell ihcir paternal iuheiitunce ? had they found out the 
expensiveness of their newly -coined nobility ? had they found out that 
a family was expensive ? had his lordship been disappointed of the 
government of India ? When Sir Robert was on the point, of embark- 
ing for Bombay, Mr. Leslie, writer to the signet, was employed by him 
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to borrow money. This fact, cpming within our own notice, seems to 
explain Sir Robert Grant’s quarrel with the ricli rajah. Then as to Sir 
Jaipps Carnac, he is here; when chairman he proved “ tnimp ** at 
oratory ; why docs he now hide himself from the (Company, when im- 
peached by the world ^ Mr. Astell and his colleagues know that they 
must provide for the half-yearly payment of the annuity, regularly, or 
else cease to l)e directors ; they have not ability to do this honestly, 
therefore they do it dishonestly ; and they bribe their noisy retainers 
to come into court and admire the ability of the executive court. But, 
is the cliancery of India really regulated by the cramped foot of a 
supcrauiiuiited j-roctor ? Is it actually meted out by a nip-cheqsc 
purser s steward i We patroniise Twining’s old established tea- 
warehouse, as the best in Tiondon ; but that is no reason why w'e 
should bow to Mr. Rieliard Twiiiing’s decision uiH)n deposing rajahs ; 
and much less is Mr. Astell’s unfortunalc speculation in Russia tallow, 
his ruinous ninnagcincnt of the tea monopoly, his disbanded corps, or 
his loss of Bridgewater, to be admitted in proof that he cannot ruin, 
disgust and lose posses ion of India, if permitted to follow^ the dictates 
of his own soured temper. 

Tlie deposal of the rajah of SatUirah is a foul crime ; but we blush to 
say it is (juitc an ordinary transaction for India ; and the only mistake 
al)outit, was in ovau lookin'** the fact of the miracle of the steam engine, 
that powerful engine in controlling delinquents in India. ^ 


TIJR TATJ’OOING OK INIilAN (X)NVI(rrS. 

Mit, 11. \V ilkinsoii, the magistrate of Kkoorda, says, — 

“ 1 he only plan that 1 can suggest is, to mark all prisoners on the 
arm, with the same preparation as ‘Godna’ prisoners, or th6se sen- 
tenced to perpetual iiiiprisonmcnt ; but this is open to the same 
objeetiuns as those mentioned in the regulation abolishing corporal 
punishment.” 

Mi. II. Lushington, of the northern division of Moradabad, says, — 
[ know no other means than those mentioned, by which the 
necessary information could readily be obtained, excepting by inflicting, 
on some part of the prisoners’ bodies which always remain covered, a 
trifling, indelible mark, called Godnah^ Tliis is done by pricking the 
skin with a needle, and then rubbing into the part some wet gun- 
powder or ink ; but it is a mode which might on several occasions be 
deemed liable to objection ; though, if judicioiftly and carefully 
•enforced, 1 am of opinion that it would have a good elfect.” 

Mr. 11. Fraser, the magistrate of Mynpoorce, says, — 
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“ In spite of every precaution, old offenders, from distant parts of 
the country, will always elude observation, unlesvS indelible marks, 
such as ‘ Godifeh,* were made on the person of all convicts — a measure 
by no means to be recommended.** 

Mr, R. Grant, the criminal judge of Ncllore, says, — 

“ The ancles of a prisoner, having been once sentenced to hard work, 
almost always exhibit scars made by the fetters.^* 

Mr. T. L. Strange, the joint criminal judge at Tellichcrry, says, — 
Obviously, the most sure and ready means of knowing a dis- 
charged prisoner would be by branding criminals when convicted of any 
heinous offence, with a mark indicative of the offence. However con- 
cealed the place might be from common observation, the assurance, that 
this record of crime would be an attendant to the grave, might deter 
many from attempting to earn an honest reputation ; which, if 
acquired, might be blasted by the merest accident. The end in view 
would, therefore, in my opinion, far from justify such a means of 
securing it.** 

Mr. Prendergast, the joint criminal judge of Tinnivclly, complains 
of the difficulty of recognizing old offenders, by the jailer, “ from the 
absence of the records of the late Zillah Court, which, on the establish- 
ment of the Auxiliary Court, were all transferred to Madura.** But, 
as the remedy for this crime in the Government, he says, — “ In 
prisoners twice convicted, I would recommend that the name of the 
district should be tattooed on one of the less exposed parts of the 
person.** 

Under Bombay, Mr. A, Hornby, the acting assistant sessions judge 
at Candeish, coolly says, — 

The only means of ascertaining this information is to inquire of 
the prisoner, which is a general practice here, and who generally makes 
a confession of the same ; and, if so, they arc punished more severely 
than other prisoners, by being sentenced to longer imprisonment, with 
hard labour, than would have been passed on a prisoner who was never 
previously in jail,” 

Mr. 3 . S. Shaw, the sessions judge in the Concan, says, — 

** I know of no certain method of rendering prisoners recognizable, 
but that of staining the skin with indelible characters ; although, how- 
ever, I am of an opinion, that it is advantageous to the purposes of 
good police that an old offender should be easily distinguishable : yet, 
80 very averse am I to close the door of forgiveness against those who 
may repent, if their shame is not rendered irremediably perpetual, by 
marking them with* indelible stains, that it is an expedient for recogni- 
tion 1 would only adopt towards persons whose offences had been of a 
very serious description — or towards persons, by caste and profession, 
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robbers and murderers (such as Thugs, Phansigars, \fangs, Bheels, 
llamoosecs, &rc.) With these persons there is no hope of repentance ; 
and* therefore, the earlier and more strongly society is armed against 
them the better.” 


THE HAREM IN LEADENITALL STREET. 

On the Bosphorus we see a liarein ruin an empire, and we say, how 
can such a government produce any other result ; but, in London, we 
seem to expect other results from similar causes. 

Can nothing awaken the old ladyj who slumbers on in Leadcnhall 
Street ? Annually, in the month of May, Exeter Hall has been made 
to ring with denunciations of her palsied apathy, which desolates all 
Asia and embroils the whole world ; but the bloated monstrous reptile 
sleeps on, over-gorged with its prey. 

Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and even the 
Wesleyan^, severally implore of God to incline the heart of the Queen 
and her counsellors to control the evil doings of the company, in com- 
pelling all the oflicers and servants of the crown in India to worship 
every hideous demon on whose shrine the deluded people of India can 
be enticed to offer up a single cowrie, out of the little they are able to 
hide from the rapacious collector, and to retain in their grasp in spite 
of his tliumbscrcws. The Papist priests in India, though always pre- 
ferred by llie Company to PratestaiU missionaries, have, also, honestly 
and boldly denounced the spiritual despotism of the Company, in 
setting up Mammon as the God of all. 

The Quakers seem to look down upon Papists and Protestants, 
squabbling about temples and mosques, with as much contempt as the 
mosicra looks down upon every infidel ; and not without reason, — for, 
if it is the duty of a government to maintain a religious establishment, 
then Juggernaut is the proper altar of the Ooriyahs. But the friends 
sympathize with India in her suffering and in licr wrongs ; and they 
cordially co-operate with O’Coniiel, who proclaims the misery of -India 
and the a})athy of the Company. 

The feelings of humanity are so grossly outraged, that in our Sunday 
schools the babes are taught, whenever they drop tBeir mite into the 
missionary box, to lisp a prayer to God to incline the directors of India to 
withdraw from upholding devil worship. 

The whole kingdom rings with denunciations of the apathy with 
,which the government beholds millions starve, sell themselves, transport 
themselves, and even drown themselves and their offspring, to that 
extent that it has become absolutely necessary to guard the approaches 
to the river. The fertilizing Ganges is now like the Nile— a river of 
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blood. Still the Company slumber on ; a citizen of London takes the 
chair of state in routine, just as if nothing hud happened or could hap- 
pen to India, and the board of conlroul dwindles down to one member, 
for the sake of quiet. Let India perish rather than disturb the minister 
of India, is the policy by which Britain governs India. 

Surely such an unmitigated mass of corruption, imbecility, apathy, 
and ignorance never before was crowned with the attributes of “ a go- 
vernment !” Indian despotisms always have been very abominable ; 
tut in the India Company we have the corrupt matter oozing out of the 
putrid carcass, hut none of tlie \itality of a living despot;- wc have the 
putrid carcass of the mogul, in lieu of alive mogul. The Dfewan — the 
eternal Dewan of Bengal — exhibits the monstrous fraud — the red 
paper — as the firman for collecting the crop of all India, and protends 
to offer the spoil of India to the corpse of the mogul. Rut surely the 
youth of Calcutta have knowledge enough to detect the gross impos- 
ture, spirit enough to denounce it, and daring enough to resist it. 

India has at least a right to as much self-government as is enjoyed 
by the little new state of Michigan, by a canton of Switzeijj^nd, by a 
town of the Hanseatic league. India must have more self-governmont 
than the Company will ever allow' her to have ; she must have the right 
of sending hack an idiotic Lindsay, and she must not be compelled to 
pension such relations of directors of a London trading company. The 
patronage of India being in the hands of the Directors is the very root 
of the present mis- rule of the Company, for by tliis system the interests 
of the Directors and those of the directed arc set in direct opposition to 
each other, Patronage is the soul of the* direction ; it is the vital 
principle of the direction, — for no one can become a director but by 
pledging appointments to India for the sons of those electors who sell 
their votes to him, — and, mistrusting the bare pledge, each director is 
compelled to account with his creditors, concerning his disposal of the 
vacant offices in India amongst their sons : they know how many 
offices have been vacated and created, and they know, if be has dared 
to deprive their sons of a single office, in order to reward merit, to 
alleviate suffering, or to testify gratitude for service done to India. Mr. 
Wynn presented some appointments to our rolleges, and Mr. Grant 
provided that merit might have some weight in the appointment of 
writers ; but if any director dared to admit a native youth into the 
service, he would be treated as the mortal enemy of the company, as 
disinheriting the sons of the company. Every attempt at justice 
towards the company’s servants is also treated as treason against the 
company, by infringing upon the vested right of the constituency to 
govern India by the sole agency of the sons of the harem, without 
responsibility. 
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A sEQUEi to tlie Report of the Indian Law Commisisioncrs on the 
subject of slavery in Rritisli India, published in 1811, and which was 
reviewed in the Anti^^lavery Reporter of that year (vol. ii. pp. 161— 
16i3,) lias appeared in a series of “ special reports” on that and other 
suhjec ts, which were ordeied to he printed at the close of the last 

session of Rjirlianiont, and which will be found in Parliainentary 

Paper'i, No. 585, 18;54. From these i)apcrs wo purpose to make 
sucli extracts as will enable our readers to understand in what particu- 
lars the authorities in India ai^ree, and in wliat points they differ, in 
dealing with tliis important subject. 

That slavery exists to an immense extent in British India, admits of 
no doubt ; that it presents itself under dilferent forms of greater or less 
atrocity, is conceded ; that it is found in the predial as well as the 
doinestic^rni, is incontestiblc; and that the supply of its^ victims is 
obtainecloy methods the most revolting and barbarous, is beyond dis- 
pute. So far all the authorities arc agreed ; but they are not agreed 
as to the nature of the measures which should be adopted to mitigate 
the state of slavery, with a view to its ultimate abolition, in accordance 
A'it! the decision of the Rrilisli Legislature, in 1883. In this dis- 
crepancy of opinion wc should find cause for despondency, did we not 
know that the Imperial Parliament can complete what it has begun. 
The evidence is now before the country in its most unobjectionable form, 
witli all the palliations that can be tlirown around it ; and the country 
can judge for i^^elf, 'whether it ought longer to be tolerated, or whether 
it should not forthwith cease to exist. 

The Law Commissioners dilfer among themselves as to the measures 
they should recommend to give effect to the will of the Home Legislature. 
Messrs. Cameron and Millctt suggest a scries of enactments, thirty- 
one in number, to the effect that uo freeman sliall become a slave ; that 
assaults inflicted on slaves shall be punishable in the same way as if 
they were free men ; that tliey shall not be sold by public authority for 
arrears of revenue or rent ; that they shall be entitled to emancipation 
on payment of a reasonable price ; that no rights arising out of slavery 
shall be enforced by a iiijigistratc ; that the services of bondsmen shall 
not be transferable without their consent, &c. &c. In summing up 
tlieir suggestions they say : — 

“ We desire the extinction of slavery in India ; indeed, its ultimate 
extinction may be considered as already decided by the Imperial Legis- 
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lature. And we believe that if, by taking away the power of punish- 
ment, we prevent the possibility of any speculations depending upon 
slave-labour holding out a prospect of profit, the other motives whiph 
hold the master and slave together will become gradually weaker with 
the general progress of society. ♦ * * We leave the slave, there- 

fore, to the force of custom, of ancient, though, perhaps, never enforced 
law, and to the kindly feelings of his master, iSo far as regards the 
positive privileges which belong to him as a slave. But we bring him 
within the protection of the British courts of justice, as regards those 
negative rights which he already has, or with whom he is now to be 
invested, in common with all other subjects of Great Britain.'* 

Thus speak -the minority of the Commissioners ; the majority, com- 
posed of Messrs. Amos, Elliott, and Borradaile, hold another language ; 
they say : — 

“ The majority of the Commissioners agree with their colleagues in 
thinking that the principal evils incident to the condition of slavery in 
India arise out of illegal acts perpetrated under colour of slavery, and 
which are ^either warranted by law nor by general custom ^nd they 
concur in the conclusion that it would be more beneficial for the slaves 
themselves, as well as a wiser and safer course, to direct immediate 
attention to the removal of the abuses of slavery, rather than to recom- 
mend its sudden and abrupt abolition.’* 

Keeping this idea in view, they are opposed to the withdrawal of 
the power of punishment to enforce obedience and coerce labour, for 
t'le following reason ; — 

“ It appears to the majority of the Commissioners, that without a 
power of moderate correction for neglect of duty ^lodged somewhcre> 
slaves employed in field labour, at le^st, would not work with the like 
industry as hired labourers, whose bread depends on their giving their 
employer satisfaction, who know' that if ihey do not perform the task 
set them for the day, they will not get the hire for the day, and pro- 
bably will not meet with an engagement tor the morrow.** 

Besides which, the owners of slaves, they say. are not willing to be 
satisfied with a less degree of industry from their slaves, than they 
would require from hired servants, many of them having purchased 
lands merely for the profitable investment of money, and w'hose sole 
object is to raise the largest possible surplus produce.” To take, 
therefore, from them the power of coercion now invested in them by 
law, would be^unjust ; hence they say : — 

• “ The majority of the Commissioners consider that a law, taking 
away all the power of correcting and restraining slaves, would have 
the effect, as far as the promulgation of the law could produce it, of 
abolishing slavery. 
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“ So sweeping a change in the relation of master and slave” as tliis 
measure contemplates, they further say, cannot justly or prudently 
be taken away by law without providing compensation, or without 
transferring the power to the magistrate. BuJ neither of these courses 
appear to them advisable.** What, then, do they recommend ? 

“ They propose to leave untouched the lawful status of slavery, and 
with it the lawful poorer of the master to punish and restrain.” To 
guard, however, against “ abusive acts,” they concur with their col- 
leagues in recommending ** that any slave shall be entitled to* emanci- 
pation upon the neglect, refusal, or inability o^ his master to provide 
him with customary maintenance,” and “ that any slave who has been 
treated with cruelty by his master shall be entitled to emancipation 
2 )rovided they are slaves of the same master.** 

In addition to this, they would give the slaves the power of self- 
redemption, and would prevent “ the sale of free persons into slavery.** 
They add also, that they concur in the recommendation intended to 
prevent persons of other classes than Hindoos, Mahomedans, and 
Parsees,^f‘ from acquiring slaves, or hiring the services of slaves, inas- 
much as “ existing interests ^ill not be affected by this measure.** 

Thus it will be seen that whilst these learned gentlemen are extremely 

tenacious of the rights of the master, and are ever ready wdth legal 
sul tletics and technical objections when the freedom of the slave is in 
question, they entirely overlook the multitudes who are in bondage ^ 
confessedly contrary to the laws they so much revere. Looking at the 
great object the Imperial Parliament has in view, the abolition of 
slavery in British India, one would naturally suppose that the very 
first thing they would have recommended would have been a strict 
application of the Mohammedan and Hindoo laws in favour of all 
persons illegally held in slavery. Would the tenure by which the 
Parsees, Jews, and Christians of British India hold their slaves bear an 
investigation ? Would that of the Mohammedans, with few exceptions, 
stand the test of a legal scrutiny ? Would not a large body of Hindoo 
slavcliolders even find it difficult to hold theirs in presence of their 
authoritative expositions of their own law ? We tell these gentlemen 
it was more than unjust, it was cruel, to overlook the fact, long since 
acknowledged, that there are tens of thousands of human beings held 
in slavery in British India, who are as much entitled, by existing laws, 
to their liberty as themselves. 

We now come to Lord Auckland's Minute of the 6th May, 1841, 
grounded on the Reports pf the Commissioners, passing by those of 
^ liis lordship and the members of council, recorded in 1839, with the 
expression of deep regret that the proposed law relative to assaults on 
slaves, which was peremptorily ordered to be enacted, was laid aside in 
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the exercise of a “ clue discretion,*’ or rather, we sbould say, iti 
deference to the opinions of Mr. Amos, who appears, throughout these 
papers, with the exception of Mr. Prinsep, the most determined ene^my 
of change* 

It is unnecessary tlfat we should state his lordship’s arguments in 
support of his propositions ; wx give, however, Lis final decision on 
the points submitted to him. He says • 

“ I am prepared, upon these grounds, and on the evidence and 
opinions we have now hcfoic us, to pass a law declaring tliat any act 
w*hich would he an otfence if done to a free man, shall be equally ati 
offence if done to a ^ave, or, as I wxuld rather say, to any one in any 
condition of dependence on a master ; and 1 would add to such an 
act, that (to the effect of the proposal of twxof the Law C«)mmissioners) 
* no rights claimed as arising out of an alleged state of slavery shall be 
enforced by a magistrate.* Such an enactment would he entirely in 
consonance with the doctrine of the Mohammedan lawyers which 1 have 
above quoted^ as applied to the actual state of those classed as slavey 
in India. I may briefly say, on the contrary opinion of Others of the 
Commissioners as respects the concession of an authority of moderate 
correction, that I am satisfied, that witfi our very iinperfcxt police, and 
remotely scattered magistrates, it would not be safe to commit any 
power of punishment to masters ; and that, in fact, we can have no 
security against their occasional bad character or excited passions, other 
than that of withholding from them all power of personal coercion wliat- 
cver. Compensation for such a formal withdrawal of autlioriiy seems to 
me out of the question, both because compensation could not be given on 
aground so little capable of exact estimation, and because the authority, 
wherever it is exercised, rests upon no valid ground, and has actually 
ceased to exist in by far the greater number of our districts. 1 would 
not (independently of any reference to the Mohammedan law) allow 
our magistrates to enforce any rights arising out of slavery, because the 
state of slavery is one ^lot to be presumed against any person summarily, 
and would require, wxrc it to be brought for inquiry before a court, the 
most grave and discriminating consideration.'* 

It will thus be seen that His Lordship wxuld “ legislate as little as 
possible now’,** to^use his own woids, and “ look forwaird with anxiety 
to the period when the Government may be enabled to fulfil the de- 
sign of the British legislature, by a declaration of the entire extinction 
of slavery as a s*ate in any manner recognised by our laws,** 

The next Minute, in order, is Mr. Bird’s, dated the 18th June, 1841. 
This gentleman, in commenting on the pfoposiiions of the Law' Com- 
missioners, forcibly remarks 

‘‘ The first of these two plans (that of the minority) involves an in- 
consistency, which appears to me to preclude its adoption as a legisla- 
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tive measure. It grants a license for dereliction of duly towards the 
master, without liberating the slave ; it injures the one by encourag- 
ing idleness and immorality in the other, and is consequently hurtful to 
both. The second ])lan (that of the majority) is free from this incon- 
sistency, but it is cqdally open to the objection of being calculated to 
impede ratlier than advance the object in view, by numberless minute 
and detailed provisions, ^vhich would strengthen the obligations arising 
out of slavery, and j)r()long the existence of that which in any shape is 
an evil, and which, if left to itself, would probably die, in course of 
tifte, a natural death." 

Having thus disposed of the Commissioners. Mr. Bird states his own 
views : — 

“ Vi’ere we only to take into considcrjition the character of slavery 
ill this country, an^ its connexion, especially as regards agrestic servi- 
tude, with the distinction of caste, whieli nothing but the progress of 
civilization can obliterate, the best plan, 1 should say, would be to ab- 
stain altogether from interference, and leave it to time and the operation 
of the general principles of our administration to work out its practical 
abolition. But the evils of which slavery is the cause are so serious, 
and so prejudicial to the general welfare of the community at large, 
that we should neglect, 1 think, no means that hold out any hopes of 
assisting to put a stop to it. It is one of the principal incentives to 
kid^llpping, child-stealing, the sale and purchase of children, male or 
female, the murder of parents for the sake of their children, and leads 
to prostitution in the vilest forms, and all the revolting practices con- 
nected therew'ith. M^crc the entire extinction of slavery as a state in 
any way recognized by our laws to be authoritatively declared, much 
would be done towards diminishing the perpetration of these enormities ; 
such a declaration m%ht, I think, be made without the slightest diffi- 
culty, and it would put an end to the inconveniences and embarrass- 
ments which are everywhere felt, from there being no uniform rule on 
the subject, and from the law being one thing, and the practice of our 
civil and crimiaal courts another, in almost every district.’* 

So obvious a remedy for so great an evil as slavery, it might natu- 
rally be supposed, would be acknowledged by all; but Mr. Bird felt it to 
be necessary to add, in order to meet an old argument, that the step he 
proposed ** would create no discontent at either of the Presidencies, 
where the feelings of the Government and of the local authorities are 
well understood on the subject.’* And he adds, with excellent 
effect : — 

, It is proposed, however, 16 postpone this grand measure until some 
•future period, when it can be carried into effect with greater safety ; but 
when that period is to arrive has not been stated. This ^ exactly the 
course which was pursued \vith regard to the practice of suttee ; ccr- 
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tain detailed rules and regulations were passed with a view to restrict 
within tJie narrowest possible bounds the performance of that rite, but 
which were found on trial to be attended with the exact contrary dffect ; 
and wc were obliged to do at last what might have been done twenty 
years sooner with equal facility. In like manner thc^ restrictions now 
recommended to be imposed on slavery by the Law Commission would 
legalise and confirm it to the extent allowed, and render its ultimate 
extinction not only remote, but a matter of much greater difficulty at 
present.” ^ 

Mr. Prinsep's opinion may be gathered from the following extract 
taken from his minute, dated the 31st of July, 1841 

“ It will be been, from what I have written, that I go even further 
than the Govern or- General, in desiring to avoid legislating upon the 
subject of slavery in India ; I think it better to lot no laws stand on 
our statute-book, except such as are directed against the importation of 
slaves for sale : all else I would leave to our courts and authorities, in 
full confidence that they have the desire, and the disposition, and the 
means, to bring about an entire abolition as fast as circumstances will 
allow. Of course it will be the duty of the Government executively 
to assist and encourage the pul)lic functionaries in this work ; and there 
is one thing which I think the Government may do with great advan* 
tage, and ought to do immediately, and that is, to prohibit exerting 
the sale of slaves by any public officer on any plea or under an*pro- 
cess whatsoever.” 

Was any great importance to be attached to the opinions of this gen- 
tleman, we think we could show that, though he has ” passed through 
a career of thirty years’ service in India,” he is not qualified by the 
accuracy of his knowledge to instruct, or the soundness of his principles 
to influence, any considerable portion of his coiiiftrymen. Happily, as 
he indicates, “ the authorities in England may judge differently ; and 
as tliey have mooted the question, we may leave to them to determine 
the course to be followed consequently upon the full investigation that 
has now been made.” 

We now come to the elaborate minute of Mr. Amos, dated the 
Sth August, 1841. This gentleman appears to have waited until 
the whole of bis colleagues had recorded their opinions, and then 
to have put forth the whole of his strength in defence of bis own. 
Mr. Amos first shows that the effect of the plan suggested by the 
minority of the Law Commissioners “ would be to confer freedom, 
and at the same time make elaborate provisions adapted to the con- 
tinuance of slavery.” He next very courteously states that he is 

not hnpripsed in like manner with the Governor-General as to the 
accuracy of a statement, which appears to have influenced several of 
his lordship’s reasonings ; viz., that it will be found that almost, if not 
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at this time universally, no compulsion by roaster over his dependent is 
admitted by our criminal courts, and that any force used by him to- 
wards? his so-called slave is punished just as it would be if used 
towards a free man.** Neither is he convinced that, in reference to the 
Mohammedan criminal lav^ ‘‘ the benefits it gives to persons in a condi- 
tion of servitude, not of the strict kind that it alone recognises and sanc- 
tions, should be in any degree denied or abridged ;** nor, in arguing the 
question of compensation, is he satis*fied of the fact, that, the autho- 
rity (of the master) wherever exercised, rests on no valid grounds,’* 
muifeh less that slavery “ has ceased to exist in by far the greater num- 
ber of our districts.** To take away the power of punishment from the 
master, without vesting it in the magistrate, recommended by the 
(Commissioners, Mr. Amos thinks tantamount to the abolition of 
slavery.” To take it away, under the circumstances proposed by 
Lord Auckland, he conceives, “ amounts to uncompensated abolition 
and rather than pass the act in question, he would “ prefer the view of 
Mr. Bird to that of the Governor-General, inasmuch as it would avoid 
many nominal and perhaps real inconsistencies which the proposed act 
would create.” He thinks, however, that both “ these authorities go 
too far;” and that, by adopting cither of their plans, it might appear 
to uninterested persons that, ‘‘ in our desire to promote liberty and 
humanity,** we had been “ unconsciously doing an act of signal injus- 
tice.’*# Mr. Amos, therefore, places himself under the wing of Mr. 
Prinsep, who deprecates both proposals. The soundness of Mr. Bird’s 
** conclusion, and the reason for that conclusion,” he does not deny, 
and only resists it “ on the ground of it$} being too violent a disruption 
of existing rights and habits of society, or of its being unjust towards 
persons entitled to slave labour.” Mr. Amos, however, differs with 
Mr. Bird and others,' that in India slavery is little more than a 
name,” and disputes the grounds on which the assertion is made. 

“ With regard to Mr. Prinsep’s minute,” he agrees “ with its leading 
principle,” that “ the work of abolition is in progress, ^And that too 
much -interference would defeat the end.” lie further agrees with him 
“ in thinking that opinions have been expressed upon the subject of 
Indian slavery, by a large body of persons in England, which are highly 
exaggerated and inappropriate ; and that even where they emanate 
from the pure feelings of humanity, they will often be found to be the 
result of an imperfect or erroneous view of facts.” Both Mr. Prinsep 
and Mr. Amos, however, agree, that, “ if the whole of India were now 
in the same condition as Malabar,” they would have admitted the 
necessity of undermining the institutions of slavery there, by positive 
l^ws of the kind proposed by. the law commission.” Tbia is an im- 
portant admission, and goes^ far towards the settlement of the whole 
question, and completely changes the ground taken by Mr. Amos, for 
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there “ it is amply confirmed by usage and law and yet Mr. Amos 
would undermine it “ by positive laws of the kind proposed by the law 
commission.*’ After all, then, it is the accidents of slavery, and not 
the thing which quicken the sensibilities of this accomplished person. 

Mr. Amos is too rigid a lawyer not to*condemn^ the courts and 
magistrates in India, who “ warp the law, for the purpose of under- 
mining any practices, however odious,” as tending to many evils. He 
will not hear, therefore, of “ equity and a good conscience,” even in 
the administration of the laws of slavery. Ilis own views of what 
should be done are summed up in the following paragraph : — 

“ Having thus expressed my assent or dissent with regard to the 
different propositions of the others members of Council, Ido not tliink 
it necessary to go over the same grounds which 1 have done in con- 
junction with the (Commissioners in the Report. I would not, for the 
reasons there stated, abolish slavery directly with Mr. Bird, or pass 
the act proposed by the Governor-General, which would abolish it 
virtually, though indirectly. I would not abstain altogether from 
legislation, with J^Ir. Pririsep, because I deprecate making use of 
the bias of the courts as a means of undermining slavery ; 
because the administration of justice in matters of slavery requires to 
be made more uniform and certain ; and because 1 think more good 
than mischief may he produced by making provisions for restraining 
abuses of slavery, and for facilitating emancipations.” • 

Here, for the present, we leave Mr. Amos, to notice the few last 
words of Lord Auckland in a minute dated the 27th of August, 1811, 
in wdiicli he states that lie. still generally adheres to the conclusions to 
which he had arrived in his former paper, viz., “ that magistrates shall 
not interfere for the return of persons claimed as slaves to masters, and 
that they shal! admit of no distinctions, in cases brought before them, 
founded on the relation betwx*en master and slave.” Beyond this de- 
claration, he does not think the Government should yet proceed. By 
proceeding in this nmnner, he considers no “ mistaken apprehensions” 
will be awakened, and no “unfounded claims” fostered. The ‘result 
His Ijordship anticipates in the following words : — 

“ When the really slight and valueless nature of their tenure over 
their so called slaves becomes perfectly understood by masters and by 
all public officers in all parts of India, the open extinction of slavery 
as a status in any manner admitted by our laws may he expected to be 
received without discontent and resistance.” 

In pursuing our way through the mass of papers to which we have 
now called the attention of our readers, we find the ground taken 
against the immediate and entire abolition of slavery to he as follows : 
—1. The extreme mildness of the system. — 2. Its progressive decay 
under British rule,— 3. The necessity for compensation, if it were 
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carried into effect. — 1. The fears that mi'^ht be entertained of secret 
discontent, if not of open violence, on tlio part of the slave-holders » 
siiould it be attempted. 

Upon the first point, tlic Commissioners and the Supreme Council of 
India are agreed, though the statement must be received with great 
abatement, as the general evidence and their own admissions distinctly 
prove. It is not, however, with the incidents of slavery, for they may 
be more or loss atrocious, according to circumstances, but wi.h the thing 
itself — the reducing of human beings, and their posterity after them, to 
the condition of property, that wc have to deal. Upon the second 
point, there is a discrepancy of opinion among the Indian authorities — 
the practice in some courts and districts recognises and enforces tlie re- 
lation between master and slave, in others not, and is coiitiiiiially liable 
to change in all cases with change of functionaries — a state of things 
which Ought not to be allowed to continue. Upon the third point, the 
opinion of the Governor- General, Ms. Bird, Mr. Millctt, and Mr, 
Cameron, is opposed to that of Messrs. Amos, Elliott, and Borradaile, 
the former conceiving that the changes contemplated by them will in- 
flict no injury on the holders of slaves, whilst the latter contend that to 
take away the power of coercion without compensation would be injus- 
tice. Both parties, however, overlook the claims of the slaves ; they 
arc of secondary importance wh(*n compared with the alleged rights of 
their masters, and, but for the necessity laid upon them, would leave 
them to die in their degradation and bonds. Upon the fourth point, 
Mr. Amos appears to stand alone. He fears the consecpienccs that 
would result from abolition, paying but little atteii’ion to the facts sub- 
mitted to him, and completely overlooking the consideration that the 
whole native population of British India have been anticipating, for 
many years past, the inevitable termination of the systeivr of slavery, 
without, in any one instance, ofTering the sliglitest opposition or pro- 
test against the same, Wc are satisfied that the abolition of slavery 
may he secured immediately and peacefully, and the last form of this 
terrible ,.iirse disappear from every part of the British dominions amidst 
universal rejoicings. 

['Fills excellent article we extract from the last number of “ The 
Anti-Slavery Reporter ,'' — a most admirably conducted Journal, and, 
in all respects, well deserving public support. — Ed. /?. L Mag,'\ 
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QUARTER CENTURY.” 

In April, 1842, a Court of Inquiry was assembled at Madras, to 
investigate certain matters connected with the publication of “ Quarter 
Century,” and a satirical song, which had appeared in a Madras news- 
paper — and Mr. Conductor Henry Fox, of the Arsenal, was warned to 
attend this Court. The Commander-in -Chief placed him in arrest ; 
and, 

On the 4th of Juiic, ah European General Court-Martial tried him 
for conduct unbecoming of a warrant officer, and to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, in having, on the 1st of June, 1841, 
without permission, circulated a subscription -list amo-^g the military, 
to defray the expense of circulating some letters addressed to the Court 
of Directors, and signed “ Quarter of a Century,” of a tendency to 
excite discontent and disaffection amongst the European soldiery in 
India ; also, on the 20th December, having sent to Quartermaster- 
Serjeant Benjamin Bates, of H.M.’s 57th regt. of foot, a printed song, 
to the disparagement of the East India Company’s service, for the 
purpose of procuring the same to be sung in public, at an amateur 
representcation, in II.M.’s 57th foot. The above being in breach of the j 
articles of war. The Court-Martial declared the Conductor guilty of 
the whol5 charge, and sentenced him to be reduced to the rank and pay 
of a gunner. 

On the 17th of June, the Commander of the Forces issued an order, 
in which he states that the procedings upon the trial of Conductor Fox 
having brought to his notice that papers have been circulated amongst 
the military, without the sanction of superior authority, — therefore, he 
most positively forbids that papers of any description shall, on any 
occasion, be circulated •in the army without the permission of the 
Commander-in-Chief, or of officers commanding divisions, forces, or 
stations ; and he expresses his determination to bring to condign 
punishment any individual in the army who shall be proved to connect 
himself with proceedings of a nature so dangerous in principle, and so 
Utterly subversive of military discipline, as those of which the late 
Conductor, now Gunner, Henry Fox, has been found guilty. 

This is, indeed, a rank specimen of legislation ; it is so rank that we 
cannot classify it as the production of Asiatic despotism, but we must 
recognize it as a marfial law. “ No paper whatever shall ever be 
circulated without my leave,” — is the dictum of Major-General Sir R. 
H. Dick. What ! not even cartridge-paper, letter-paper, or news- 
paper ? The Duke of York prohibited temperance tracts, homilies, and 
bibles, except through the chaplain of the regiment,^ but, here, all 
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paper is prohibited, and the soldier durst not claim the letter of the law 
in his own favour, or print on silk, or calico, or#inen. 

(5n the 7th of July, the Friend of India said,—** Conductor Fox, of 
the Madras army, the able author of the letters signed * Quarter 
Century,* in which the grievances of the European soldiers of the 
Company’s army were laid bare with a master-hand, has been brought 
to trial — found guilty of conduct tending to raise insubordination in the 
army, and reduced to the rank of a gunner. He has a large family, 
and has served his honourable masters for twenty-five years, with an 
unblemished character. The cause, however, will not die with his 
degradation. The company must give the same privileges to their own 
European soldiers which are enjoyed by the Queen’s troops, who serve 
side by side with them.” The Asiatic Journal has republished this 
extract. Subsequently, the Company permitted Fox to retire from 
serving their guns ; but, prior'to his unjust degradation, he might have 
retired on the handsome pension of a conductor of ordnance. 

On the 4th of November, 1841, ** A Bombay Soldier,” in the 
Deccan, addressed the Court of Directors on the promotion of the Com- 
pany’s Avarrant and non-commissioned officers to the upper grades, 
saying: — ** (Jentlemen — The able writer of the letters which have, at 
different times appeared, in the Madras United Service Gazette^ under 
the signature of * Quarter Century,* must have already partially con- 
vinced you that the constitution of your army is unsuited to the times 
in Avliich we live ; and that, ere long, it will be necessary for you to 
make such changes therein, as will satisfy the European subordinates of 
your service ; or, gentlemen, you may rely upon it, that you will not 
only be obliged to fill your ranks with raw recruits, inferior in every 
respect to tliosc of her Majesty, but that your soldiers, unincited by any 
motives of honourable ambition, will become dissipated and careless in 
the performance of their duties. But it ma^ be, gentlemen, that such 
a consideration as the moral condition of your army is of little conse- 
quence, compared to the loss of your private patronage ! 1 ! If such 
be the case, we must use our exertions to awaken in our behalf the 
sympathies of the British public. 

“ It wjjl be useless for you, gentlemen, to State that the grievances 
complained of in Madras, have only been responded to by a few indivi- 
duals ; and that, consequently, there is no good reason to suppose that 
any discontent pervades the ranks of the European portion of the 
Indian army. Allow me to state that such is not the case ; for 
* Quarter Century’s* letters are now circulated in every station through- 
out India ; and subscriptions have been, or are now about being, raised, 
in support of a cause which bears with it the good wishes of every 
subordinate individual in your service. In addition to which, the 
interest and assistance of rektion&and friends at home (many of whom^ 
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you are doubtless aware, iiossess respectability and influence) have 
been called into re^isition. Drive us not, therefore, to despair, 
gentlemen, we beseech you ; but grant us that redress which we are 
justly entitled to. 

“ The principal grievances complained of by all ranks are, the in- 
equality of the retiring pensions, as contrasted with the elFcctivc pay> 
and those granted in her Alajesty’s service ; ?xnd- being excluded from 
all chance of obtaining a commisssioii under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

“ Gentlemen ! I beseech your calm and attentive consideration 
of the facts which have been, and will be hereafter, brought to your 
notice ; and, if self-interest has not totally deadened your feelings to 
every principle of humanity and justice, let me entreat your grave 
attention to the appeals which have hitherto been made to you in 
vain,” &c. ^'c. 


MU. WILLIAM SIMPSON AGAIN. 

(Xo. 3.) 

In our number for April, 1812, at page 2o«S, we rc-publishcd Air. W * 
Simpson’s infamous libel upon the Ainerican cotton j.lanters under his 
care. On the 21ih .fanuary, 1812, Mi*. Simpson complained to the 
commaiukr-in-cliief that Dr. Burn hud acted nnbecoining of an ollicer 
and a gentleman, in liaving j)laced that, note in the way of tlie 
Americans, j.nrposely, and with a design to injure him, “ though it 
contained expressions reflecting on those persons, and calculated to 
irritate and excite their minds against me, such conduct being in direct 
violation of all rules of Society, and of the sanctity due to private 
correspondence ; also, with falsehood, in writing to me, on this occasion, 
that he had instructed Mr. Stephenson, a gentleman employed in the 
cotton experiments aUBroach, not to allow my said private note to be 
seen ; while, in fact, he gave the option to Mr. Stephenson to sliow it 
to the planters. Such conduct being highly disgraceful to hkn. 

The general arrested Dr. Burn ; and, on the 2(ith of May, a general 
court-martial assembled at Bombtiy, and lionourably acquitted Dr. Burn 
of the charges preferred against him by Air. Simpson : therefore he was 
Tv^leased from arrest and returned to his duty. Air, Simpson having 
mined the Americans, W'as immediately promoted in the Company’s 
service, as a reward for the marked neglect, and the undisguised scorn 
with which he treated the foreign gentlemen, who were so unfortunate 
as to be placed in his power ; and which sentiments he did not alFect 
to suppress even in his ofneial comiifunications to the government. ' 
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Kaiirative of the Expeoittox to China. By Coininandor J. Ellioi’ 
Bingham, TI.N. 

ITpnry Colburn. Groat IMarlhorough SfriM't. 

These volumes not only bear ample testimony of their author’s care 
and accuracy in recording in a clear, unvarnished, and straight-forward 
manner, the results of the obs rvations of others ; but also prove in a 
sufiiciently satisfactory degree, that he has neglected no opportunity of 
availing himself of the large field of enquiry and observation open to 
him, and his investigatio*ns, whilst acting as first lieutenant of her 
majesty’s ship Modesie, 

By way of introduction, and for tlie purpose of enlightening such of 
his readers as may perchance he ignorant “ of the numerous insults 
that have been heaped upon the British nation, through the gross 
ignorance and overhearing pride of the Chinese mandarins Com- 
mander IJingliain gives an account of the transactions that took place 
for I’bout the space of four years, immediately preceding the date of 
his own arrival at the scene of action. Our gallant author thus com- 
mences Ids introduction, 

“ TIic Opium war, as it has gmierally been misnamed, from the 
Chinese having taken their stand on that question, professing that to 
save ihe morals of the i)eoj)le the trade in that drug must absolutely be 
cut oir, has raised doubts in the minds of man} individuals, as to the 
justness of our present proceedings in China, But neither the morals, 
nor the health of the subject, has been the real cause ; which may 
more properly be found in the ‘‘oozing out of tlm s)eec silver from the 
central flowery land.” 

“ It must be borne in mind that, during the monopoly of the trade 
held by the East India Company, many dilfereiices and quarrels arose 
between them and the Chinese, but on all which points the Company 
gave way rather than fiprfeit, from any feeling of pique, •the advantages 
they were enjoying. This system could never be followed after the 
trade became open and the transactions with China assumed a^ational 
character ; but this diflerence of position the Chinese never took into 
consideration. • 

We had accordingly a long series of insults to be redressed, among 
which were* these : — ouiv flag fired upon ; — the representatiye* of our 
government with our merchants imprisoned ; — their property seized, 
confiscated, and destroyed ; — their memorials and representations 
treated \> ith barbarian ignorance, and their persons expelled from 
Canton. But so fully conscious were the Chinese authorities of the 
*great benelits arising to their own country from foreign trade, that I 
conceive, if they had entertained an idea for one moment of the war 
which has arisen out of their proceedings, they would never have taken 
any steps that could have led to a collision between the two nations ; 
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but our having given way on former occasions made them fancy we 
should yield to them^^ ever /* — p. 3. 

In the same portion of the work, we are presented with a Chinese 
epigram* It appears that in spite of the slovenly- worded edicts against 
the opium traffic and smoking, issued by Tang, the Governor of Can- 
ton, his Excellency was nevertheless deeply steeped in the trade of the 
drug : — this could not escape the quick eyes of his countrymen, who 
are over ready with a lampoon. The following one was stuck on his 
house : — 

“ Wliero Yuc’s lands are Jsroad, yet poor. 

The venerable Tang holds sway ; 
llis bailiifs knock at every door 
And drag both good and bad away ! 

O Tang ! if from the drwg you'd set us free 
Yourself would soon a prisoner be.” — ^p. 23. 

With reference to the traffic in opium we have the following remarks 
and statement 

To suppress the traffic is utterly impossible, until the yhole cha- 
racter of the Chinese nation becomes altered. Opium they will have ; 
and experience has proved that all the obstacles and difficulties thrown 
in the way of its introduction have only tended to increase it, and ex- 
tend its use. It would be just as easy to put down beer and gin 
drinking in England. I much question whether there are not as many 
English gin sufferers as there are Chinese opium sufferers, for the 
opium is used by them in the least deleterious manner, viz., by 
smoking. 

“ But, as I have before observed, it is not the question of health or 
morality with the Chinese. The fact is, -our imports have given a 
great balance in our favour, as is shown in the following table : — 

Our purchases for the year ending June 30, 1838, for 


teas, silk and all other articles, amount to ..•••• £3,147,481 
Our sales of opium, metals, and cotton, to. .••.••• • 5,637,052 

• Balance in favour of Britisl^ £2,489,571 


Which was generally paid in sycee, the export of which, in 1837-8, 
amounted to nearly nine millions of dollars. 

“ Thus we see what was the chief and true reason for attempting to 
stop the trade in opium, and accordingly the edicts previously or sub- 
sequently to this year, enlarged more on the abstraction of sygpee 
than oft the morals of the people.” — p. 35. . 

This species of reasoning, nevertheless, by no means satisfies us that 
the Chinese Government, from motives of morality and a laudable desire 
of good government, was not desirous of putting an end to the opium 
trade, and we certainly, have some difficulty in arriving at the conclu- 
sion, to which, in the following passage, our author would lead us, 

“ Every candid mind that will carefully weigh the preceding state- 
ments, must surely be convinced that the present warfare on the coast 
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of China has not arisen from any determination of ours to force the 
d^ium trade on that country, but from the bad faith of the “ Celestial" 
govAnment and the open violation of explicit treaties." — p. 137. 

We now arrive at the actual narrative of the expedition ; , our ex- 
tracts from which, however, must be somewhaf brief. A pleasant run 
of six days from the Cape brought the fleet to Mahe, one of the Sey- 
chelles. Among the produce of these islands, the Coco de Mer (diacia 
moradelphia) is worthy of especial remark. We have the following 
interesting account of this tree. 

“ This beautiful palm is peculiar!}^ the tree of the Isles of Praslin, 
Curicuse, and Round, and attains th^ height of 50, 60, or even 100 
feet ; is straight, and apparently without bark ; one foot in diameter to 
its head, where it is crowned with from twelve to twenty leaves. 
These leaves are very large, and arc used in constructing houses 
and sheds, one hundred leaves furnishing materials for a very com- 
modious dwelling. A new leaf is annually formed, which falls away 
at the year’s end, leaving a scar. llencc it may bC estimated 
that in a hundred and thirty years the tree arrives at maturity ; 
for few, if any, trees are found to have more than that number of 
indentations," 

“ All parts of this tree are useful ; the trunk splits into water-troughs, 
palisades, &c. ; the down on the young leaves is used for stuffing 
mattresses and pillows, while the ribs of the leaves arc converted into 
liaskets and brooms ; the inhabitants dry the young foliage, and plait 
it into hats. 

** The nut is applied to various purposes. Under certain prepara- 
tions it was, and is, still considered by the Chinese, as an antidote to 
all poisons. 'I'hcir doctors take the meat or albumen which lines the 
nut, and rub it down with water in a vessel of porphyry, mingling with 
it black, white, or red coral, as well as ebony and stags’ horns, which 
are all pounded together : when the portion thus prepared has been 
drunk, the charm is considered perfect. 

“ Of the shell, which is supposed to possess fewer medicinal properties, 
the great men form precious vessels to contain their tobacco, betel, lime, 
«or whatever else they masticate ; thus fancying they cannot be contami- 
nated by anything noxious. Water kept in these shells is supposed to 
have the virtue of preserving its drinkers from all complaints. 

“ The nuts, previous to’ 1743, were so highly prized in the Maidive 
Islands, that a subjecl^K^ras liable to suffer death if he were found to 
possess one, they being the peculiar property of the king, who sold 
them at an enormous price, viz., from 60 to 120 crowns each, those 
which measured the same in breadth as in length being the most 
prized ; and such as were a foot in diameter being valued at 150 
crowns. 

Until the discovery of the tree itself in I7434^he nut alone was 
known, as occasionally found, either floating on the surface of the 
water, or thrown up on the shores of India, and numerous fables were 
consequently related about it. 

" By Garcia ab Orta it was stated to be a terrestrial production. 
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which miglit have fallen by accident into the sea, and there petrified. 
“ The Malay and Chinese sailors,” observes Sir W. Hooker, quoting 
the words of another old author, “ used to affirm that it w'as borne 
upon a tree deep under water, wdiich was similar to a cocoa-nut tree, 
and was* visible in placid bays, &c, ; but that if they sought to dive 
after the tree, it instantly disappeared. The negro priests declared it 
to grow near the Island of Java, with its leaves and branches rising 
above the -waters, in which a monstrous bird^ or griffin, had its habita- 
tion, whence it used to sally forth nightly, and tear to pieces with its 
beak, elephants, tigcis, and rhinoceroses, whose flesh it carried to its 
nest, furthermore, they avouched that ships -were attracted by the 
waves that surrounded this tree, and there retained, the mariners falling 
a prey to the savage bird; so«th^t the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Archipelago always carefully avoid that spot.” — p. 15.*). 

At Singapore the expedition ” found a seasonable relief in the sup- 
plies brought off by ilic bum-boats, and Jack might he seen revelling 
in all the joys of fresh eggs and pine apples. An Irishman in the crew 
amused all hands by a most original hull — “ Faith, of all the fruit at 
Singapore, sure the eggs were the finest.” — p. 108. 

Our author’s full length portrait uf a Mandarin is worth transcribing : 
the official here pourtrayed was met with at Tong-Tchoii-Foo. 

“This mandarin was one of the finest specimens of a man I had till 
then seen in China, lie stood about six feet two or three inches, and 
w'as apparently stout in proportion. He wore the wdntcr cap, the 
crown of which was of a puce-coloured satin, shaped to, and fitting 
close to the head, with a Inim of black velvet* t\irncd sharply up all 
round, the front and hinder parts rising rather higher than the sides, — 
ill fact, in shape much resembling the paper boats w e make for children. 
On the dome-shaped top of this he W'ore a white crystal sexangular 
button, in a handsome setting. Beneath this was a one-eyed peacock’s 
feather falling down hetw'cen his shoulders. I'his feather was set in 
green jfidc-stonc about two inches long, beyond which about ten inches 
of the feather projected, and though apparently hut one, is, in fact, 
formed of severtd most beautifully united. 

His ma-kw'a, or riding-coat, was of line blue camlet, the large sleeves* 
of which extended about half dow^n the fore-arm, and the skirts nearly 
to the hip. Under this he wore a richly -figured blue silk jacket, the 
sleeves equally large, but reaching nearly to the wrist, and the skirts 
sufficiently Jong to display tlie full beauty of # below the ma-kwa. 
These loose dresses always fold over the right breast, and arc fastened 
from top to bottom with loops and buttons. Ills uvwhisiwrahles wxre 
of a light blue figured Nankin crape, cut much in the modern Greek 
style, being immediately below the knee tucked into the black satin 
mandarin boots, that in shape much resemble the old hessian, once so 
common in this country, with soles some two inches thick, the sides of 
which were kept nicely white, Warren’s jet not having been introduced* 
To this part of his dress a Chinese dandy pays as much attention as our 


♦ This with tlio low^er orders, is frequently formed of black cloth. 
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exquisites do to tlie fonnation of a “Humby.” The figure was com- 
pleted by bis apparently warlike, but really peaceable im[)lcments, which 
no rpspectable Chinaman would be seen without, viz., the fan with its 
liighly-w'orked sheath ; the purse or tobacco-pouclj, in the exquisite 
embroidery of which great ingenuity i# displayed ; a variety of silver 
tooth and ear-picks, with a pocket for his watch, the belt to which these 
are attached having a small leather ease fixed to it, to contain liis flint 
and steel. I had nearly* forgotten his tail,— his beautiful tail, the pride 
of every Chinaman’s heart,— and in this case, if all his own, be might 
well be proud of it. I am afraid to say bow thick it w.is, but it reached 
half way dow'u his log, and I would defy llo vvland’s macassar to give a 
finer gloss. In short, he was the very epitome of a dandified Chinese 
cavalry officer. 

On the subjugation of China by the Tartars, an edict was issued, re- 
quiring the whole nation to shave the front of the head, and to plat the 
residue of the hair into a tail, the length and size of which is considered 
in China a great mark of masculine beauty, in consequence of which 
great quantities of false hair are worked up w'ith the natural hair, the 
ends being finislicd oiT with black silk cord, 'fo the lower orders it is 
a useful ornamenl. 1 remember, on one occasion, to have ijcen a China- 
man flogging his pig along with it, while on another, the servant was 

(lustin{j the table. When their belligerent propensities are excited, 

which is not often, they will twist each other's tails round their hands, 
pulling with all their strength, and enduring the most horrible torture 
until one or the other cries out pcccaci.” — p. 25.5 

We must reserve to a future opportunity our other extracts from, 
and remarks on, these volumes. Those we have given, however, will 
satisfy our readers that Commander JJingliam is an observant intelligent 
traveller, detailing his narrative in a very pleasant, off-hand, and easy 
manner : indeed his hook is in very many respects well worth reading. 

'J’uuNTm; AND MEcrTANTCAL MANIPULATION, .a work of (General Reference and 

Practical Jnslruction on tlie Lathe &c. &c. By Charles JIoltz a pffel. Vol. 1, 

lloltzapffcl and Cj». 64, Charing Cross. . 

(second notice.) 

Resuming our notice of this very interesting work, (see page .502, 
vol. 2,) we proceed at once to the catalogue of the woods principally 
used in this country for the mechanical and ornamental arts. As we 
mentioned in our previous remarks, this list appears to us of great value ; 
giving not only the popular character and use of each wood, but 
also its locality and various synonyms. We annex the following des- 
cription of teak wood : 

“Teak Wood, is the produce of the Tectona grandis, a native of the 
Twoiintainous parts of the Malabar coast, and of the Rajahmundry 
Circars, as well as of Java, Ceylon, and the Moulmein and Tenasserim 
coasts. 

British Friend of India Mag* V 0 L..III., No. 13. H 
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It grows quickly, straight, and lofty ; the wood is light and porous, 
and easily worked, but it is nevertheless strong and durable ; it is soon 
seasoned, and being oily, does not injure iron, and shrinks bu( little 
in width. Its colour is light brow'n, and it is esteemed most valuable 
timber in India for ship-buil(iing, house-carpentry, &c. : it has many 
localities. The Malabar teak grown on the western side of the Glmut 
mountains is esteemed the best, and is always preferred for our Govern- 
ment dock-yards. Teak is considered a m6re brittle wood than the 
Saul or the Sissoo. 

In 25 years the teak attains tlie size of two feet diameter, and is con- 
sidered serviceable timber, but it requires 100 years to arrive at 
maturity. There is a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows on the 
banks of the Godavery in the Deccan, of which the ^vood is beautifully 
veined, closer grained and heavier than the common teak tree, and 
which is well adapted for furniture. 

Some of the old trees have beautiful burrs, resembling the Amhoyna, 
which are much esteemed. 1 have an excellent specimen of this, 
through the kindness of Dr. Horsfield, of the India House. 

The woods in general do not very perceptibly alter in respect to 
length; Teak, says Colonel Lloyd, is a remarkable exception, lie 
found the contraction in length, in the beams of a large room he erected 
in the Mauritius, to be tliree quarters of an inch in 38 feet. 

The teak-wood when fresh has an agreeable odour, something like 
rose-wood, and an oil is obtained from it. He acids,* “ The finest now 
produced comes trom Moulniein and other parts of Rurmali ; some oi’ 
this timber is unusually heavy and close-grained, but in purchasing 
large quantities, care must he taken that the wood has not been tapped 
for its oil, which is a frequent custom of the natives, and renders the 
wood less durable.*^ 

AtMoulmein, so mucli straigljt timber is taken and the crooked left, 
that thousands of pieces called “ shin logs,” and adnrirably adapted for 
ship-timbers, are left. Teak contains a large quantity of silicious mat- 
ter, which is very destructive to the tools. 

African teak does not belong to the same genus as the Indian teak ; 
by some it Is thought to be a Euphorbiaceous plant, and by Mr. Don to 
be a Vitex. — p. 108. 

The next prominent division of the volume is appropriated to an 
account of the materials from the animal kingdom, shells, bones, tor- 
toiseshell, &c., whilst the tliird details those derived from the mineral 
world. This latter section also contains the processes of forging iron 
and steel — hardening and tempering — a description of the metals and 
alloys most commonly used — the melting, mixing, casting, and found- 
ing of metals, soldering, &c. &c. 

In his preface, the author alludes to the great difficulty he has ex- 
perienced in selecting and arranging his materials, dissimilar and numer- 
ous as they undoubtedly are. In our opinion, however, Mr. Holtzapftcl 
has most successfully surmounted those awkward obstacles, and pro- 
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duced a volume which we have rarely seen equalled either in clearness 
of arrangement or felicitous perspicacity of language. 

It may be as well to add that though the entire work will consist of 
five volumes, each of the five may be considered as distinct and complete 
in itself. 


Easy Lessons for Translating English into French, &c. By 
Charles Gerhard. 

Diilan and Co. 37, Soho Square. 

It is generally allowed, we believe, by most persons versed in in- 
struction, that students, who have previously gone through the various 
exercises of a French grammar, on being furnished with an English 
work to make what French of it they can, generally find it impossible 
to give a tolerable translation ; the transition from an exercise book 
to a work originally written in English being too immature and 
sudden. 

From the exercise book also, all idiomatical English expressions, 
which cannot literally be translated, being banished, or if but few left, 
the French written under, and the student left to copy them ; we find 
as the consequences, that when the student, reduced to a pocket dic- 
tionary and a grammar, the many rules of which arc crowded and con- 
fused in his memory ; attempts a translation from any English work, he 
becomes most sadly discouraged by the numerous corrections which 
his translation must undergo. 

The work before us, by way of remedying the evils to which we 
have alluded, contains a series of exercises purposed to serve as an in- 
termediary step to translating from an English book. Divided into 
three divisions — the first contains a selection from classical and other 
French writers, a part of which we find translated into English by 
natives of England, and the rest by Mons. Gcrrard : the second part 
consists of a table of grammatical rules, with a compendious notice on 
the declension of the past participle ; the third comprises several idio- 
matical English expressions ditiused in the course of exercises, and 
which cannot be translated literally. Most of the examples have been 
taken, contrary to the usual practice, from English writers, the author 
alledging as a reason, that he had “ a better chance of making good 
French from a truly English locutioih than to make good English from 
the French.^' 

The extracts appear to us, in the present volume, to have been made 
with much judiciousness — the rules ^clearly and intelligibly defined. 
Mons. Gerrard’s work is, without exception, the best and most# at- 
tractive colleQtion of French lessons that has ever made its appearance 
in this country. 
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The Tiiird Annual IIeport of the Biutish and Foueujn Anti-Slavekt 

{Society. 1842. 

The Export of Coolies and other Labottrers to Mauritius. 

Slavery and the Sj.ave Trade in British India. * 

Thomas Ward and Co. Paternoster Bow. 

The Third Annual Report of this m >st important and praisewortliy 
Society is of considerable bulk, consisting of.. upwards of 200 pages : 
two-thirds of these, however, are devoted to the Appendix, which con- 
tains a huge mass of valuable and accurate information on the enormi- 
ties of the slave-trade and slavery, and the results of emancipation in 
the British Colonics and elsewhere. Amidst all this intelligence ; to 
the especial attention of our readers, w^e would recommend section 
comprising the proceedings of the British Government in reference to 
African slaves illegally introduced into the Spanish colonies and Brazil — 
No. 17, on British subjects holding slaves in foreign countries — No. 
27, Russian Serfage ; .along with the details of the proceedings and re- 
sults of the various deputations of members of the society to Holland, 
France, Spain, &c. 

We annex that portion of the Report appropriated to the Home 
Operations’’ which more particularly refers to India. 

“ The first subject in point of importance which has engaged the at- 
tention of the Committee has been Slavery in British India. It will be 
recollected that last year the Committee announced the gratifying fact 
that the long- tried friend of the Anti-slavery cause. Dr. Lushington, 
had, at their solicitation, undertaken to bring the question of slavery in 
the ea.stern part of the British Empire, and its dependencies, under the 
consideration of the House of Commons. Circumstances, however, over 
which that gentlemen hud no controul, prevented him from doing so ; 
and at the close of the session he retired from a position in J\irliaincnt, 
which he had so long, so usefully, and so honourably occupied. The 
Committee are convinced that the friends of the Anti -slavery cause 
generally will unite with them in the expression of their deep regret that 
it has lost the public services of so distinguished an advocate ; and 
would cherish the hope that others may be raised up who, with equal 
sincerity and zeal, ability and eloquence, shall plead the cause and 
defend tlie rights of the snfiering and oppressed. 

“ During the election which followed the late dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the Committee actively exerted themselves in dilfusing inlorma- 
tion on slavery in India among the electors, and specially called the 
attention of all candidates for seats in the House of Commons, to the 
same subject. They followed this up by a memorial to Sir Robert 
Peel, which was presented to him by a large deputation, composed of 
members of the committee and friends from the country, in which they 
laid before him the condition and* the claims of the Indian slave. Sub- 
sequently to this inter\iew, a deputation from the committee waited on 
Lord Ellenborough, the% President of the Board of Control, and now 
Governor- General of India, but found that whilst the subject had not 
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escaped the attention of the prime minister and his colleague, no plan 
had been matured for securing the object desired. They next turned 
their attention towards the House of Commons, for the purpose of se- 
curing the assistance of hon. members in bringing the case before Par- 
liament, and hoped that, as soon as the excitement connected with the 
great political questions of the day had subsided, the cry of the slave for 
deliverance would have been heard. In the mean time the report of 
the law commissioners gf India and other important documents, on the 
subject of slaveys and tlic slave-trade in that part of our dominious, 
have been printed by the House of Commons, and carefully analysed by 
the Committee, The case is therefore ripe for discussion; and they 
trust they will soon be able to announce that some hon. member is pre- 
pared to move that slavery, in whatever form it may exist, in any part 
of the ilritish Empire, shall be immediately and for ever abolished. It is, 
perhaps, due to the law conui^issioners and the late Governor-general 
«)f India to state that, although differing very widely in opinion on some 
points, they unite in various rules and regulations being necessary to 
mitigate the state of slavery with a view to its ultimate abolition. Lord 
Auckland, especially, recommends the enactment of a law to diminish 
the autliority and control of the mas'.er over his slave, hut none of them 
contemplate its immediate and entire extinction. 

“ I’he existence of slavery in Ceyluu has long hccn a SUbjcCt 
under the consideration of government, and measures have fro 
time to time been suggested to the authorities of that island, with a 
view to its abolition ; hut into these measures none of the successive 
governors appear to have entered with a sincere desire to accomplish 
that object. In consequence of this state of things the Committee felt 
it to be their duty to urge on the attention of the late colonial secretary, 
Jiord John Kusscll, the necessity of immediately issuing an order in 
council (Ceylon being a crown colony) for its entire abolition. In rc- 
])iy to their suggestion, they were informed by him that the governor of 
that colony had been called upon “ to furnish a report on the actual 
state ol' slavery in Ceylot), with an expression on the part of his Lord- 
shi]) of his anxiety to abolish every vestige of sL.very therein,’* What 
steps may have been taken in consequence, the committee are not at 
present able to report. 

“ The CoinmiUee also m(Miiorialiscd the late Board of Control on the 
existence of slavery in ^lalacca, Singapore, Benang, and Province Wel- 
lesley, pointing out its deplorable character, and the fact of a slave-trade 
of an atrocious nature having grown up with it, They pointed out 
also that slavery in these settlements had not even the jilea of a legal 
existence, and ought, therefore, to he immediately terminated. Their 
memorial has been transmitted by the government to the Governor- 
General of India, aud they trust they will soon be able to report that 
their wishes have been coiiiplied with,** 

We have much gratification in annexing the following Appeal and 
Announcement: — the former will, we doubt not, be liberally responded 
to ; the latter, as an example will, we fervently trust, ho universally 
followed. 
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“ Although the Committee, in the foregoing Report, have not ap- 
pealed to the friends of the Anti- slavery cause ‘generally throughout the 
Rritish Empire, to aid the funds of the Society by their contributions, 
they feel that, looking at the nature and magnitude of the objects it'has 
in view, the principles on which it is based, and the measure of success 
which has already crowned its efforts, they ir.ay very properly do so, 
and indulge the hope that those friends will cheerfully respond to the 
call. The field of Anti-slavery exertion is widening in every direction, 
and the necessity for increased labour becoming more and more 
apparent and pressing. To meet the demand thus made upon the 
Society is the anxious desire of its Committee ; but this can only be 
done by increased and liberal contributions to its funds. During the 
past year the Committee have had to acknowledge several donations 
from individuals ever prompt to aid this benevolent work, but 
especially the munificent donation of i^SOd, presented to the Society by 
the Standing Committee of the Society of Friends, from funds at tbei^ 
disposal. 

“ The Committee would add, that as the General Anti- Slavery 
Convention, which they have summoned to meet in London in 1843, 
will be attended not only with great labour, but with considerable 
expense over and above the ordinary expenditure of the Society, they 
trust the aid afforded them will be proportioned thereto.*^ 

A Collection of Old English Customs, and Curious Bequests and Charities, 
SiQ, &c. By II. Edwards. 

J. B. Nichols and Son. Parliament-street. 

The contents of this very curious volume are derived from sources, 
the trustworthiness and accuracy of which admit of no cavil : — the 
reports made by the Commissioners for enquiring into charities in 
England and Wales, and published by authority of Parliament. The 
compiler offers them as a specimen of the information to be derived 
from that voluminous and highly valuable collection ; so wc, in our 
turn, venture to subjoin two or three extracts from Mr. Edwards’s 
work, by way of sample of the interesting nature of his volume. Our 
first exhibits a somewhat whimsical predilection. 

Henry Greene, by will, dated 22nd December, 1679, gave to bis 
sister, Catherine Greene, during her life, all bis lands in Melbourne and 
Newton, and after her decease to others, in trust, upon condition that 
the said Catherine Greene should give four ^recn waistcoats to four 
poor women every^year, such four green waistcoats to be lined with 
green galloon lace, and to be delivered to the said poor women on or 
before the 21st of December, yearly, that they might be worn on 
Christmas day.” — p, 112. 

At Bulkely, Cheshire, there occurred a singular mode of distributing 
alms. “ The sum of nineteen shillings and twopence was the propor- 
tion of certain consolidat|[| charities to which this township was 
entitled. The manner of distributing it appears not a little singular. 
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The overseer had the money changed into pence and halfpence, and 
placed in a peek-measure, inviting all the poor to take a handful, 
which was done. Those who came last, of course, got none.*' — p. 118. 
With the date of this scramble, we are not furnished ; the overseer, 
however, seems to have taken no very great pains in securing an 
equitable distribution of the fund. 

At page 102 we fiifcl the following extraordinary bequest, rightly 
enough by Mr. Edwards, entitled ** Pomposity’ ; — 

“ Matthew Wall, by will, in 1595, charged all his lands and tene- 
ments in the parisli of Braiigliing, with the yearly ])aymcnt of twenty 
shillings, to be distributed by the' minister and cliurchwardons on 
St. Matthew’s day, in the following manner : — lo the sexton, to make 
up his grave yearly, and to ring the hell, Is, lOd. To twenty boys, 
between the age of six and sixteen, 20 groats. To ten aged and im- 
potent people of the parish, ten threepences. To sweep the path from 
his house to the clniroli-gatc every year, Is. To the crier of Stortford, 
to make proclamation yearly, on Ascension and Michaelmas day, that 
he left his estate to a ^latthew or William Wall, as long as the world 
should endure, 8d. 'Fo the parish-clcrk at Ilullingbnry for the same, 
8d., and to the minister and churchwardens, to sec his will performed, 
5s.” 

The tenant of tlic estate, we read, regularly pays the 20s. to the 
schoolmaster, by wdioin, at the present day, it is distributed, according 
to the directions of this vain man’s will. 

This volume is full of matter, at once instructive and amusing, 
and we recommend it as not only wwthy of perusal, but deserving of 
preservation for its obvious utility and value as a work of reference 
with respect to many of the customs and manners of our forefathers. 

Four Ballaps, viz.: — “ llighluiid Nora” — “ (Ih, my heart is sad” — “ My Arab 

Maid” — “ Drearu not of me.” — Tlic words written by Mrs. Crawford; the music 

composed by Charles E. Horn. 

D’Alinaine and Co. 20, Soho Square. 

These four songs indicate their composer as a sound musician ; the 
melodies arc very pretty, and the accompaniments skilfully written. 
The first on the list, “ Iligliland Nora,” is especially our favourite, as 
possessing much of graceful and plaintive simplicity. Within the 
ordinary compass of a soprano voice, ixnd requiring no extraordinary 
degree of skill for the efficient performance of the accompaniments, 
these songs will, we imagine, acquire much popularity. The poetry to 
^ which all this good music is allied, might, to he sure, advantageously be 
a trifle less commonplace, but, in matters q £ this kind, we must not be 
too fastidious. 
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The Yeahly Journal of Trade — 1S43. * Edited by ("harles I*oi‘E. 

Charles Albrecht. 1 5, Old Broad Street. 

This is, we believe, the twenty-first annual publication of this ^ery 
useful book. In its pa^es we meet with information, essential to a just 
and correct understanding of commerce, its relations, regulations, Ktc., 
<^c., to be found in no other compilation ; and, at one view, not only 
affording ns a multitude of facts, for which wewcr*e previously constrained 
to search throughout a variety of works, but facts which are not to be 
found elsewhere. 

As it is entirely out of the question, in the brief space we are com- 
pelled to allot to its consideration, *to enter into anything like a detailed 
analysis of the materiel of this volume, or to do justice to its various 
merits ; we can only, for the present, furnish our readers with*a general 
view of its contents ; availing ourselves, we trust, of the information 
which it supplies in our future numbers. 

Besides, the new Tariff of the United Kingdom, and of the British 
possessions abroad, with those of Russia, Denmark, Bedgium, Austria, 
France, Ameriea, and other countries,— the treaties and conventions of 
commerce — the most recent intelligence as to the state of trade in every 
part of the globe, especially in the East Indies and China — the new 
treaty with the latter empire — the latest accounts of dangerous reefs and 
shoals, unnoticed in the charts ; we have an immense mass of multifarious 
matter, expounding and detailing the law of nations, the custom and 
excise laws, inland duties, those of lights, buoys, and pilotage, orders in 
council, stamp and post-office laws and rates, exchanges, &c., &c. ; in 
fact, on every point connected, however remotely, either with mercan- 
tile pursuits or commercial transactions, this work will fie found a com- 
petent and unerring instructor. 

As such, then, wc have much gratification in calling the attention of 
oui readers to this Journal of Trade, which, however, with so much 
really in its favour, needs from us but slender recommendation. 

\Ve had nearly omitted to mention, that an excellently well engraven 
map of the world, exhibiting the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, and, in separate compartments, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
and the West Indies, accompanies the work, 

A Spelling-Book with Appropriate Lessons in Spelling, &c. By 
William Cobbett. 

Anne Cobbett. 137, Strand. 

As well to teachers as to pupils, this Spelling-Book must indeed prove 
a treasure. Comprehensive without being diffuse, and familiar, but 
entirely devoid of vulgarity ; it is, in our opinion, the very fittest one 
of its class to place in the hands of the uninstructed. 

Appended to all the usual elementary information, are some fables, 
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the majority of which, by Cobbett himself, are most inimitably written ; 
a series of admirably constructed ** Easy Lessons’* for childreni and a 
‘*8teJ)ping-.stone to English grammar.” Of this latter portion of the 
book, the author must speak for himself. 

” The stepping-stone, &c., which forms the concluding part of the 
book, will, I trust, be found to answer its name. I had to teach myself; 
I remember all the difficulties that met me at my starting, and I have, 
therefore, been the better qualified for the task of removing them out 
of the way of those into whose hands this little book may be put,” &c. 

We cannot too earnestly urge the universal adoption of this very com- 
plete ” Spelling-Book.” 

On Galvanism, &c., &C. ; a Description of the Ferspirator. 

By M. La Beaume, Esquire. 

S. Iligliley, Elect Street. 

In the first work, the author, a medical practitioner of high eminence 
and long standing, furnishes us with some ninety cases or so, all evidenc- 
ing, by their cure, the extraordinary efficacy of Galvanism. 

The medical properties of this powerful agent, are, we read, stimu- 
lant, derivative, resolutive, and deobstriient. It is the natural ex- 
citant of the vital forces, the nervous, muscular, arterial, and vascular 
systems ; quickening the circulation, equalizing animal heat, and ex- 
hilarating the spirits. It promotes digestion, and all the healthy 
secretions of the body — allays morbid irritation of the nerves — invigo- 
rates corporeal energy, and improves the sensorial and intellectual 
powers. 

The cases cited, and very concisely and intelligibly described, by 
Mr. La Beaume, relate principally to disorders of the liver and stomach, 
along with those of asthma, gout, blindness, &c. &c., and appear, one 
and all, to have been most successfully treated by the application of 
the galvanic fluid : in fact, the perusal of this work convinces us of 
the truth contained in the following passage, which we have elsewhere 
read : — ‘‘ Galvanism and electricity are unquestionably not only most 
valuable auxiliaries to medicine in a great variety of diseases, but in 
many deeply-seated cases, through which the fluid may be passed, it 
is the principal or leading remedy.” 

It should not be forgotten, that Mr. La Beaume’s practice and sys- 
tem of cure is sanctioned by some of the most eminent medical men, as 
well English as Foreign. 

Mr. La Beaume, in his second work, details the very beneficial 
eflbets arising from the use of a simple and convenient machine, which 
he has invented for the promotion of perspiration. He styles it “ The 
Ferspirator.” It occupies the space, we read, of about two feet square, 
British Friend of India VoL. IIL, No. 13. l 
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and is intended to be applied to persons in bed. In using it, the at- 
mosphere is heated and impregnated by aromatic spirits, and raised to 
a certain temperature, by a peculiarly constructed lamp. Tho great 
convenience of a remedy of this description is obvious, especially for 
prompt application in cases of emergency ; while the time usually oc- 
cupied in procuring a bath, the imperfect mode of regulating tho tem- 
perature of the water, and above all, the aggravation of the disorder at- 
tending the removal of the patient from the bed, often counterbalance 
the good effects of the hot bath. 

From the complete success which, judging from the cases given in 
this book, attends the employment of “ the Perspirator,** its universal 
application, especially in our own very variable climate, cannot he too 
freel}' recommended. 

Chinese Quadrilles. By Jullien. 

D’Almaine & Co., Soho Square. 

We cannot describe these quadrilles as exhibiting any other character- 
istic than that of noij^e, and this quality, it is in vain to deny, they pos- 
sess in a very eminent degree ; the “ original Chinese airs,” too, which 
we understand here form the staple of Monsieur Jullien’s composition, 

theg must not certainly he considered as conveying a remarkably fa- 
vourable specimen of the music of the celestial empire. The title page, 
however, which adorns the publication, must not be quite so slightly 
mentioned ; it is a coloured lithographic representation of a dinner plate 
—China, of course— and is depicted with marvellous fidelity. 

Letters on the Slave Trade, Slavery, &c., &c. By G. W. Alexander. 

Chai'les Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street. 

Marked throughout with judgment and good s^fnse, displaying much 
argumentative power, and containing a vast fund of information respect- 
ing the past and present state of slavery and the slave trade ; this 
volume will, it cannot be doubted, most powerfully aid tlie holy cause 
of emancipation. 

The work consists of eight letters, written during the months of April 
and May, 1842, whilst their author was travelling in Spain and Portu- 
gal : the first seven were drawn up, we understand, for the use of a 
limited circle of friends to emancipation in France, with the view of 
furnishing them with some of the most important facts and arguments 
by which negro emancipation is recommended ; the eighth, with the 
like intent, and for the same purpose as its predecessors, is addressed 
to a Spanish gentleman. We subjoin a summary of the several sub- 
jects discussed in these letters. The first and second treat generally of 
the abolition of the slave trade in our own and foreign colonies ; the 
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third relates the progress of the anti-slavery cause in England ; the fourth 
traces the effect of the apprenticeship-system ; the fifth, the results of 
emancipation ; the sixth, the present state of slavery and the slave trade 
in foreign countries ; the seventh contains a summary of the present 
state and prospects of the anti-slavery question, with a few practical re- 
marks ; whilst the eighth and concluding letter replies to some objec* 
lions which have been urged against the emancipation of slaves in the 
Spanish colonies. 

Adding to our previously expressed comnundation of the matter and 
st3de of these letters, all due acknowledgment of the zeal, ability, and 
benevolence, as well practical as theoretical, of their much respected 
writer; we subjoin the following very interesting passage, referring to 
the circumstances which have contributed to lessen the export of colonial 
produce since the introduction of freedom : — 

“ First among these, T shall notice the decrease which had long been 
tJiking place in the labouring population under the state of slavery, 
amounting to at least 80,000 in a period of sixteen years, ending in 
1834. The mortality (luring the apprenticeship is unknown ; but from 
the proved severity of this form of bondage, there is much reason to be- 
lieve that the destnietioa of human life continued to be very consider- 
able. It would probably bo safe to estimate the whole decrease in the 
laLouring part of the population, from the period of the abolition of the 
slave-trade to the establishment of freedom, at 1 00,000, and much more, 
if the greatly increased proportion of children and aged persons be taken 
into account. But not only had slavery decimated the cultivators of 
the land, but under this unnatural and cruel system, an extensive de- 
terioration had taken place in its soil, a circumstance common in coun- 
tries in which slave labour has been long employed. The operation of 
these joint causes must have lessened tlu^ supply of the staple articles 
in a part, if not the whole, of our West Indian colonies, had slavery 
been continued, as it had already done to a large extent in Jamaica, 
where the export of sugar had fallen olf from 2,138,000 cwts., in 1805, 
to 1,431,089 cwts. ill 1833, the year before the abolition act took 
effect. 

“ If, however, there were causes of diminution in the amount of 
colonial produce, noi attributable to the abolition of slavery, it must be 
granted that there were others, most of which are, 1 believe, of a tem- 
porary nature, which arose from this happy event. Under slavery, not 
only was the whole of the day, with a very slight and insufficient respite 
devoted to field labour ; but tlie absolutely needful repose of the night 
was sacrificed to the manufacture of sugar, so anxious were the planters 
or their agents to procure the largest possible amount of this article. 
Women were compelled to engage in the same hard, and almost inccs- 
sanf labour as men, and from this cause, those who had families were 
unable to give their children that attention which they required ; a cir- 
cumstance which may partially explain the fearful decrease which took 
place in the slave population. Children themselves, at a very tender 
. age, took their part in labour, education being generally neglected^ and 
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the aged were compelled to give the remains of their strength to such 
work as they could perform. The present interest alone appears to have 
occupied attention, and to this was sacrificed, not only all that was 
valuable in life to the slave, and even life itself, but the future agricul- 
tural and commercial prosperity of the colonies. 

Can it be regretted that these elements of rapid and inevitable decay, 
however they may have contributed to swell the exports of sugar, should 
have been swept away by freedom ? Human .Ufe is no longer destroyed 
by excessive daily, and nightly, and hopeless toil ; women become 
happy parents, and can at length give their infant offspring that atten- 
tion which their helplessness requires, and which a mother’s tenderness 
was intended by a merciful Creator to supply ; these children arc now 
taught the rudiments of learning, and trained to virtue and piety ; and 
the aged negro, in the decline of life, is made joyful by the possession 
of ease and happiness, procured by British justice, which has struck off 
his chains, and filial piety which has more than supplied his wants.”— 
pp. 66 — 69. 

Catechisms or 6eogbapbt.-^Bible Histobt. — Natural Fuilosopht. — 
Common Tbinqs. By the Key. J. Wilson. 

Darton and Clark. Holbom Hill. 

The object of the Editor of these Catechisms is to supply a series 
of cheap and accurate elementary works, in the form which he believes 
to be the very best for school use.” 

Thus writes Mr. Wilson in his preface, and wo really think that of 
all the little works contrived of late years for the purpose of conveying 
information to young folks in an attractive manner, those now before us 
will prove by faf the most successful. Containing an infinite variety of 
information! detailed also with much clearness and precisioih these 
Catechisms have a familiarity and elementary simplicity about them, 
that admirably qualify them for the duties to which they are appropriated. 

No one in any way desirous of strengthening the minds of his children 
by communicating to them an early taste for the more valuable and 
profitable pursuits of the human understanding, will we presume, think 
of dispensing with these charming little works. 

The Golden Love-Gift fob 1843 . 

B. S. Francis, Museum Street. 

Printed in gold, on satin paper, of a purplish hue, having a title page, 
representing a brace of cupids, with their stock in trade, of hearts, altars, 
arrows, and so forth ; this is, to be sure, the very beau-ideal of a love- 
gift. We have too about 50 pages of verses, original and selected, a 
few of them being tolerably good — all hearing on the one, the omnipo- 
tent theme, love. We would recommend the worthy publisher of this 
amatory duodecimo, to advertise it liberally, about the 14th inst : it will 
surely, by the votaries of Saint Valentine, be considered as a Ood-send 
of no ordinary value and importance. 
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Come Weave the Laurel Wreath fob Her ! A Song Composed by L. A. 

Emanuel. The words written by C. J. Gill. 

C. Ransford, Charles Street. 

This is a “ patriotic song,” written on the heroic conduct of Lady 
Sale in Affghanistan, and is really a very meritorious composition. It 
consists of a recitative and air, the former of which is bold and charac- 
teristic ; indeed the entire song is very superior to the common run of 
the like of these productions. As a sample of Mr. Giirs poetic powers, 
we subjoin a portion of the words : — 

“ Hark ! through the mountain pass, the trumpet rings, 

While fell destruction hovers on its wings. 

Like serpent stealing, see! the Indian creeps. 

And Britain’s bravest 'itcath the cold turt‘ sleeps. 

Yet woman bids defiance to the band* 

And “ No surrender,” echoes through the land. 

Once more awake the sounds with vengeance rife, 

For Britain triumphs in the glorious strife.” 

The Familt Topographer. Vol. 7 — ^Middlesex, and London and Westminster, 

By Samuel Tymms. 

J. B. Nicholls and Son, Parliament Street. 

The present, forms the seventh and concluding volume of “ The 
Family Topographer,” a work of exceeding value and undoubted utility. 
Apologizing for the length of time which has been occupied in its pub- 
lication, the author states that it has been pursued, as an instructive 
amusement only, in the few and brief intervals which he has been 
enabled to snatch from other literary labours, demanding close and con- 
tinued application. The work itself is highly creditable to the perse- 
vering and industrious research of Mr. Tymms, and is, in fact, the only 
complete and concise account of the ancient and present state of the 
English counties, in a commodious and comfortable shape|; of the.exist- 
ence of which we are aware. Remembering the infinitely wearisome 
labours of perusal, collation and compilation, required for the perfecting 
a work like the present, the thanks of the reading public, and most 
especially that portion devoted to antiquarian and topographical pur- 
suits, are eminently due, and we are sure will be very readily and freely 
accorded to Mr. Tymms for the attention and skill which he has be- 
stowed on this extensive and careful undertaking. No library, public or 
private, with any pretension to completeness, ought to be without “ The 
Family Topographer.” 

A Grammar of the English Language. By tho late William Cobbett, 
A. Cobbett, 137, Strand. 

* This grammar, one of the best, if not the very best we have ever 
examined, is written in the shape of a series of letters, twenty-four in 
number, and addressed to the author’s son. James. It was, we read, 
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put into the form of letters, in order that the writer might be continually 
reminded that he was addressing himself to persons who needed to be 
spoken to with great clearness, the work being intended for the use 
of ‘‘schools and of young persons in general, but more especially for the 
use of soldiers, sailors, apprentices and plough boys.” 

Nothing certainly can be more sound, concise and clear, with reference 
as well to style as elucidation, than the rules «aid down in this book. 
Abandoning the hacknied dry formul® of the mere grammarian, its 
writer has judiciously mingled anecdote with instruction, and thus, in 
the present, and wc might add solitary, instance, a school-book becomes 
a pleasant and readable volume. 

With much inoflensivencss, Cobbett’s political predilections neverthe- 
less occasionally appear even in this grammar “ for the use of schools.” 
With reference to the very common but erroneous mode of employing 
the word whom ; as, “ Cromwell, than whom no man was better skilled 
in artifice,” he writes as folloivs : — “ It is a very common Parliament 
House phrase, and therefore presumptively corrupt ; but it is a Dr. 
Johnson phrase too, ‘ Pope than whom few men had more Vanity.’ The 
Doctor did not say ‘ myself, than whom few men have been found more 
base, having, in my dictionary, described a pensioner as a slave of state, 
and having afterwards myself become a pensioner.* ” 

In all respects we deem tliis an excellent grammar, and well meriting 
the very large sale' which we understand it has already obtained. 

Heart Breathings, By Alfred. 

Darton and Clark. Holborn Hill, 

This small volume consists principally of gleanings from a MS. 
written, so we understand, under diversified circumstances, “during a 
ten years sojourn in this wilderness. Never intended for publication, 
they were merely penned from time to time to give utterance to tlie 
heart, and in some measure to relieve the burdened spirit.” 

From a variety of articles, in number somewhere about one hundred ; 
we select the following : — our readers may regard it as a tolerably fair 
specimen of the writing contained in the book. 

Sabbath Evening 

“ As the sun goes down and the shades of evening close around the 
Sabbath, I generally become the subject of depression. When the 
Sabbath dawns, it is ushered in with quietude and calmness ; the week, 
the anxious week is over, and for a little season our kind God has 
ordained relief. With delight I hail a pledge so sacred of a sabbath 
that shall never end ; and in some humble measure I partake of their 
<delight who sing in bliss triumphant, where no trial or exercise can ever 
-enter. But soon alas ! this pleasure is removed. It is short-lived 
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indeed. I seek the House of God ; its services to me arc void of that 
life-giving power which once I knew. To me, with grief I state it, they 
arexlestitutc of interest. T sit ; I listen with attention ; but seldom 
does a word find access to my heart ; and I return with sorrow to my 
liome. Night creeps on, and with it brings the morrow’s contemplations. 
Tis then I am reminded that 1 still remain a sojourner below ; afar 
from heaven and rest. feel reluctantly compelled to leave the com- 
pany ill whose society and privileged employ, I mentally liad mingled. 
Tl'hey remain in glory, and continue their rapturous; their celestial 
strains, but I return to earth, and take afresh upon me its anxious cares ; 
its sordid duties. To me they are beyond expression tasteless and in- 
sipid ; I hate this world, with all its fancied pleasures and delights ; 
they aie false, delusive, destitute of worth. I long to be discharged 
from this clay prison, and sliall rejoice indeed to see the indications of 
this frail building tottering, prior to its fall. Twill be an animating 
sight ; my spirit will be comforted indeed, and rejoice to see a cavity 
through which with triumph it may wing its way to yonder world.*' 

This style of writing, though somewhat peculiar, must, nevertheless, 
scarcely be deemed unpleasant. On the spirit, however, in wdiich the 
dilFeient subjects are discussed, all commendation must be bestowed— 
elevated sentiments of piety and benevolence j)ervadc the entire work. 


Philosophical CtiNVERSATiONs, &c., &:c. By Fkkderick. C. Bakewell. 

Harvey and Darton, Gracocimrch Street. 

The object of this clover work is to explain tlie causes of those phe- 
nomena which cither pass unregarded, from the frequency ot their oc- 
currence, or are considered too abstruse to be comprehended without a 
previous acquaintance with the elements of science. In elFectiiig this 
object, ^Tr. Bakewell has employed the conversational style, and, we 
think, rightly too ; for, to use his own words, ** it is not only the best 
adapted to keep up the attention of young people, but it also affords op- 
portunities for the suggestion and solutioiji of such difllcultics as present 
themselves, and renders the explanations more readily understood, and 
more strongly impressed on the memory.” The various phenomena are 
explained and illustrated in a clear un(||intclligiblc lliaiincr, SUlflcieiltly 
so, certainly, to convey a competent and accurate knowledge of the 
principles on which their effects depend ; whilst the subjects selected 
for elucidation are those which may be fairly considered as most likely 
to come witliin the range of daily observation, and best calculated to 
rouse the attention, and excite a taste for scientific inquiry. Like most^ 
if not all, of Messrs. Harvey and Darton's publications, this volume 
may be safely recommended to the perusal of young people ; it really is 
a ** store of knowledge.” 
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UoW| Brothers, How. BarcaroU for Two Voices. By F. Nicholls Cbooch. 

D’Almaine & Co., Soho Square. 

This duct, for two even voices, is one of the prettiest and most ori- 
ginal we have heard for some time, and is written with considerable skill 
and taste. Its author, Mr. Crouch, is well and favourably known as 
the writer of the “ Songs of Erin,*’ and we thiiak this composition will 
in no way diminish his reputation. 

Gems for Serious Christians. By the Rev. James Pegqs. 

J. Snow, Paternoster Row 

This little publication consists of a variety of short extracts, all more 
or less of a serious tendency, and arranged under separate heads ; ex- 
tracted from the writings of the most eminent divines and moral teachers, 
ancient as well as modem. Its compiler states it to be the result of 
many years* observation, and similarly to Dr. Watts’ work on the 
“ Improvement of the Mind^^ was “ composed at different times, and by 
slow degrees. Now and then, indeed, it spread itself into branches and 
leaves, like a plant in April, and advanced seven or eight pages in a 
week, and sometimes it lay by without growth like a vegetable in the 
winter, and did not increase half so much in the revolution of a year.” 

Of such a book as this, wc need only observe, that the selection has 
been apparently made with good judgment and much care ; and as the 
profits arising from its sale, we are told, are to be devoted to the native 
schools at Orissa, in which district Mr. Peggs was for many years a 
missionary clergyman, w*e trust the demand for copies will be suJBiciently 
extensive, to gratify to the utmost the benevolent intentions of the 
author. 

grimstone’s eye snuff. 

We have much pleasure in recommending this very odoriferous and re- 
freshing snuff to the favourable notice of our readers. We have con- 
stantly used it now for a greSt many years, and, both as a preservative 
of the eyes, and an antidote to the head-ache, have found it of extreme 
efficacy. For further particulars, however, as to its utility and cura- 
tive powers, we beg to refer otfr readers to Mr. Grimstone’s advertise- 
ment, which will be found on the wrapper of the Magazine. 
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INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

ThetOverlajul Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 7th of 
January, bringiiifj intelligence lrt)m 

China to the 23rd Sept. 

Chilcutta lUth ]S\»v. 

Madras ^ 20lIi „ 

Boinbay 1 st Dec. 

This Mail brings the iutoUigenco of the nituru of the army from Cabul to the 
Seikli territories, and tlius m.ii* troops liaving fully coinp'et(i:l the work of retribu- 
tion they were set to peidbrm, an I left behind tliein ineinoriiils of our vengeance, 
all but imperishable, have now Immmi linall^' withdrawn from the A'i'ghan territories. 
<jrhiiz;ieo, Cabul, Ista'eef, and .lidlalabad, have shari'd a coin. non doom ; havoc and 
<h‘solation have marked the path of our coinpierlng armies, and as fella revenge has 
been inflicted on our foes as the warmest advocate of retaliation could desire. The 
passes betwemi Cabul and »leilala!jad, ami Jeilalabad and Peshawnr, have been 
sucoessfiilly traversed, and, with the ex<*eplion t)f a night attai.-k on Gimeral 
M‘Caskiil in the Khyher delil<‘, in repelling which two olliccTS and a considerable 
mimher of men were kiiled, no formidable resistance was (*ncomitere 1, or serious 
loss snstaimsL By tlm las« m*coiinls the whole force vvasjeneamped in the vicinity 
of IVsliawnr, and it was intimded to commence the march to thii British provinces 
on the 10th November. 

The restoration of Dost Malnnumed and his family, and the other All* 'han chiefs 
ill cor.tinciiieiil at Lodiauuh; and the sudden and iineoremonions uliolition of the 
whob? of the political offices held in Scinde under Lord An ‘klamrs administration, 
are the principal performances of (he (loiernor-General during the past month; 
and though his lordship’s pnlilie c iivdemnalion of th(‘ policy of his predecessor had 
almost, prepared us for the-io es’ents, the manner in whieh he has annomijed them 
lias been undisguised mioLigh to create some little surprise. A treat y hes, it ap- 
pears, been eum*lnd»*d h;.’ (lenoral Xapivr with the Ameers of Ilydcrib* 1. by wliii'li 
they have consenU‘d (<• llie establl.shmont i»f Brilish military po.srs :o’t>«ii»i| ;i pi>rt.ion 

of lludr frontior. If no diiiunilly arise to thwart the intentions of Lord Klhm- 

boroiigh, we shall ore long h,ivt‘ a lim* of posts extemling from Kurrm*hee, at the 
mouth of llie Indus, by SiiKkur, to Bliaivwidports on the Snt)edg<‘, whieh will ho 
garri.soned by Brilish tro(»ps, and to whieh ivill be entrusted the t.i.sk of protecting 
oiir commerce, and eompelliiig the ob.servaiiee of all treaties entered into wdth us by 
the native states lh))’<l(M'ing on tlmse rivers. A lighthouse at Ivurraehee, and an 
extensive steam llotilla for the transport of mcrciiandize, as w<*ll as for military 
piirpo.se.s, are to be supplied, and, with these mljuiicts, his lordsliip appears to 
think that the trade interrupted by the war will soon bo renewed, and restored to a 
Houri.sliiiig condition. The -‘army of reserve,” about which so much has been 
written, will no doubt furnish some portion of the force for the ports in riuestioii. 

FEROZEPORH. scrvicc, has been spoken of as the mea- 

Great preparations are making at this sures resolved on. Nothing has yet 

place for the festivities with which Lord transpired on this subj(»et ; «nd most 

Kllenborougli is about to celebrate the probably if any boon be granted, the 

close of the Affghan campaign, and it is announcement of it will be reserved till 

expected that for some time (undisturbeil the arrival of Gtmeral iVdlock’s army at 

by visions of finance committees, or ap- Ferozepore, which is expected to take 

prehensions of the bankruptcy of India), place about tin* 10th December. The 

his lordship will throw off the cares of Maha Kajah Shere Sing has consented 

business, and participate in the general to send a deputation to the Governor- 

rejoicing. The military community have General, and this likewise has been put 

for some time past been aiixiou.sly f?x- off till the troops reach Ferozepore. 

pectwig that on the ITith of November Before the departure of the next mail, 
the Governor-Gcner.tl would proclaim the last of his l()rdshi])’s political secrets 

some great boon to the army ; and the will, no doubt, have been disclosed, and 

restoration of the full batta, the forma- it is not impossible that in pursuance of 

tion of a subsidiary force for the Fun- the “non-interference” system recently 

•jaub, and even the abolition of tho^lvU adopted, the “ army of reserve” will have 
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been declared, in a inag;niloqiicnt pro- 
clamation, as intended for service in the 
territories of Lahore. 

SCINDE. 

The subjoined notification orders the 
dismissal of all the political officers eni- 
plo^^ed in this country, and the apptuni- 
ment of a fresh body, under the desic:- 
iiatioii of “ extra aides-de-camp,” wiio 
are henceforth to perform ]»«>Uiieal d«i- 
ties under the direction of (General Na- 
pier. Not a syllable was heard c>t this 
measure until its announcement, ami 
Lord Ellenbonni^jh seems tnliave thought 
“ a month’s notiee” quin* suilicient. 

The treaty concluded with the aim‘ers 
of llyderahad, nc have ridencd to in 
our summary of Alfghanislan news, ami 
on this sid>jt.ct there is nothing to add. 
Tlie ameers are said to luno been al- 
most bullied into actjiiieseenee Milh our 
views, and to be b}' no means contented 
with the new arrangenigiits — a fact 
which, to say the truth, appj'nrs hardly 
reconcileable with tin; stric t ex( rcise of 
the “ non-interfereiK^o” sysU ni. 

The third division of Hrigudier Kny- 
land s force reached Suhkur on the 2‘.)tTi, 
when General Napier review<*d the 
whole army, consisting of no less tlian 
7,000 men. 

Cholera is still voiy prevalent amongst 
our troops in Scinde. 

JJOONOfiLKlTND. 

The operations in Hoond(>lkund have 
now been commen<.*eil, and it i.s to bo 
hoped they may nisull in the speetly 
tranqiiillisation of the country, ihtnigh, 
from the nature of the warfare in which 
onr troops must engage, a protracted 
and harassing campaign is more likely 
to ensue. 

The main object of the rocerd proceed- 
ings appears to have been to reduce a 
fort belonging to the Najali of Jlerapore, 
and, if possible, gain possession t)f the 
person of that chief, who is described as 
a troublesome marauder, and one of the 
priueipal of the insurgent loaders. The 
fort in question is situated north of the 
river Nerbudda, and westw’ard of Jub- 
bulpore, and appears to have been a 
strong place. The Jh’itish force reached 
their encamping ground on the 2.0th of 
October ; and, on marching to the at- 
tack, were fired at from the Rajah’s 
stronghold, which, however, was soon 
deserted by its defenders, who, on our 
approach, fled into the jungle. Tho 
Ihijah escaped and hfis not yet been cap- 
tured, though expe(*ted sooji to fall into 
our hands, a rewind of X200 having been 
offered by government for his capture, 
dead or alive. 


There have been mie or two more en- 
gagements with tlie Hoondelas; but the 
details W'ould jjossess little interest to the 
European reader. Our casualties, have 
b(‘eu few and unimportant ; and the ene- 
my have, on most occasions, suffered 
severely. The country is sahl to be in 
a most unsettled and excited state. 

THE |•UES1DEN(?I ES. 

Cnlvuttay- is understood that tho 
Lieutemint-Oov< : nor of Agra, IVlr. Ro- 
bertson, will short ly proi^eed home, and 
that on his ilepart ure Lord Kllenborougli 
will assume executive charge of the 
flutifs of that ])residency ; a step, p<*r- 
haps, wliich is i>uly ]>re]mratoi*v to the 
entire abolition of the ollice of liitMiien- 
•ant-(Jovernor. llis lonlsldp is not 
tlionglit likely to return to (‘aleutla. or 
to avail hiniseirof tlie assistanee of his 
(‘ouneil for some time to eome. 

'riu'seeoiul r<‘poi*t i)f the finance com- 
mittei' has b« ui si-at iii. 

A slight sh4>ek 4d‘ an eavllajnaki* was 
ft It here on the I «lli idt. 

Mitdt as, - -'I hcrt* has been ati'rnfiegalc 
at ^Madras, in wlneh five vessels have 
been wr<*ek<‘(!, aurl others severely in- 
jured. 'i h<‘ h »ss of life w as eonsideriddt* , 
hut loss perhaps than iniglit, under tho 
chcumsiyjiCLs. have bt< nV\j.eeiei!. Tin* 
jiames of tin* wnrked v(‘Sm‘1s are, the 
lligldunder, Artahusa, FraiKas ^Smith, 
(iaiiges, and 'lender. W<‘ must refer, 
however, to the local j>ap<T.s for dtMails. 
A shain<‘1ess attemjit has veeenlly been 
mode by the Hindoos of Matfrus to 
bring into iq»eii contemjd the doelrines 
f»f the Christian faith, for whieh juirjiosc, 
indeed, a ngidar plan was organised. 
This is, indeed, a grattful return for the 
tolerance which has ever been adojited 
by onr government towards them, and 
for thii many beiu'fits we have conferred 
on their race. 

liomhutf. — The ehief item of local in- 
telligence this month is the discovery, 
through a searching investigation, of 
some facts eonnected with the burning 
(>f the RelviiliTo, ret'ently destroy i*d at 
Siiigajiore, which lead to the belief that 
the parlies concerned in the destruction 
of this vessel were native dealers of 
Rombay, who had shijiped goods in her 
and suecee.jjed in oflccting frandident in- 
surunees. Eroin tlie iividenec whieh has 
been eli<*ited, there is every reason to 
think that the charge will he brought 
homo to .several of the delinquents ; and 
if so, it 1.S to bo hoped such an example 
will be made of them as will effectually 
jireveut the recurrence of proceedings so 
atrochms. 

It iPbf course strongly suspected that 
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the Vansittart, Cornwallis, &o., wore 
burned by parties havinjij a like interest 
in the destruction of thosi* vessels. 

CHIN A. 

The fidlowinj^ is exfraiited from a 
letter broiioJit by the llarle«piiii, and 
dati'd Ilong-kong, the 24th of Soptem- 
bi.T : — 

“ The tidings of the Tonas*seriin will 
have apprisc<l Yoiu>f the UM'ininutiou of 
host ili lies with China, and imnh* you 
atrrtnaintod with the general tenor of 
the lrt‘at>’. Since tl)en the treaty en- 
tered into between Sir llc niy Pottinger 
and the (Jhiin >e Commissioners has bt‘eii 
rctnr: led from IVkin, assented to by the 
Emperor and bis eabinet. 'Flie licet w ill 
commimce its move downwordfnnn Nan- 
kin about the middle of Septemhtn', and 
I hope will rea<di Jlong-kungby the ir>th 
of tile ensuing mmitb. There will be 
some little delay at Chwsaii to land the 
stoics and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the ohieers t() bo h-ft in cum* 
missariat ebarge*. 'fhe distribution of 
the force will be as follows; — 

“ CiiiisAN. -A eoinpany of ^fadras 
Arlillerv, detail <»f Saj»j)crs, one wing of 
her Majesty’s r)5tb, one wing «»f her IMu- 

jt'siv’s ISIli, 2(1 Hogiment Jladrus Xa- 

live Infaiitrv. 

lvo()Li:N(isoo. — Details (»f Artillery 
and Sappers, one wing her Majesty’s 
lytli, one wing IMadrus 41st N. 1. 

lloNO-KONG.-- -Company «»f I’oval Ar- 
tillery, one wing lu'r Aiajesiy’s 5.>ili, 
b(M’ Sliijesty’s flStli eiil\re Ib-giment, one 
w'ing 4ist Madras Native Infaiilry, de- 
tail of Sappers. 

“ 'I'lie commissariat olVicers fixed upon 
to remain in charge are J/iiMiteiiant El- 
pbinstoiie, of tlio Madras Service, at 
Chusan — Captain Ablhorpe, ditto, Ivoo- 
luiigsoo, and Ca])lain .hum's Hamsay, 
Bengal army, at the head-ipiariers at 
Hong-kong, to siipcrintc'id the whole. 

‘•i^ord Saltonnis to be left in command 
of the forces in China.” 

DISLOYALTY ! 

Judging by the contents of the Lon- 
don Afiiil, which lias just come in, and 
which always onabk's ns to dctcTiniue, 
on the r,r pede rule, what degree of in- 
terest the mass of papers wdiicli soon fol- 
low it will liiivo, we may say that the 
present overlaml is far inure interesting 
than several of its immediafi* precursors. 
It has not, indeed, any English, or gene- 
ral European news, of any political im- 
portance ; but there is much that wtlj 
• command the attentive perusal q^thc 


Anglo-Indian reader, in the variou.s 
comminits on the Alfghan war, while 
the unlijqipy rioting in the manufactur- 
ing and mining districts,' and the royal 
visit to Scotland, will, in their respec- 
tive ways, idtbrd a good deal of both 
painfully exciting and agreeable read- 
ing. Tlnmgh we have hardly yet had 
time to df‘t.crmine «c//crr mir own com- 
ments slmuld begin, and when^ and 
think it as well, in n’sjiect bv some of 
the points whii-h an^ likely to call them 
forth, to wait till we have the fuller in- 
formal ion wdiieh »)iir regular budget will 
presi'ntly sn]>ply, yet we cannot post- 
j)on<} (lie pleasure of presenting to the 
ollicers of the Indian army a plan by 
wliM'h they are «*xpocted to tiike India 
from England, and convert it into a 
military republic I The following is 
from a French paper, of course, and of 
c^nirse it refers to Ilombay as the foun- 
tain of ils extremely accurate informa- 
tum,— just as the Jicrwtck IVurdcr did 
llie other day when it told the universe 
of the might and dignity of the Bombay 
Times, Surely our worthy “l)uck‘* 
contemporary could not have been fur- 
nisliiiig tlic ‘beguiled FiTiicbman with 
flic //./r.viipon wliichthc folluwiug pUfa* 
grajdi is based : — 

**TJm Courricr Ftnnenhy on the autho- 
rity of a * traveller’ just arrived from 
Bombay, gravely avers, that ‘ there 
exists in tlu' British army in India a 
secret association, whose object is to 
r«‘ndor tliat country iudepc'udent of 
England, This association, wliicli is 
very numerous, is cliicfly c<*mposed of 
cui)t;}ins and licuti'iiahis, with a few 
sn])orior olliiM-rs, and one or two gene- 
rals. A few' ortic('rs of tbo navy, and 
several civil employes of the Company, 
likewise bilong to it. Accordingto the 
plan of the soeii'ty, the entire of British 
India is to fi^rm itself into an aristo- 
cratic. military republic, the president of 
which to be eh'ctcd every four years, 
and chosen from among the general 
officers. Ho is to assume the title of 
marshal-pn'sidi'iit, A council of in- 
spectors-geiieral, appointed by the mar* 
shal-presideni, are to act as secretaries 
of state ill each county. There arc to 
be two military chambers — the one con- 
sisting of generals, and the other of 
officers. The territory is to be divided 
into shires or counties of 1,000,000 in- 
habitants each (and no more) — governed 
by a general and council, nominated by 
the marshal-president. The limits of 
the republic arc to be the Ocean, Tar- 
tary, Persia, and China. The posses- 
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sions of the French, Portuguese, and 
Danes in flindostau, arc to form part of 
the republic !’* 

After all, we incline to acquit the 
Bombay Times oi the foregoing idea of 
revolutionary legislation ; for it is really 
(on a second perusal) so extremely 
French that we more than half incline 
to suspect, that the entire manufacture 
has been done in Paris, and as any con- 
summation of the sort would give in- 
iinite gratification to our Gallic friends, 
and be sure to induce them to give a 
fete, in return for ours in honor of their 
last, they seem to have considered, that 
to send out the plan, under the charac- 


ter of Indian intelligence, woidd be a 
sure method of getting it to work. 
Poor devils ! they estimate British of- 
ficers at a low rate, indeed, when they 
thus pronounce them to be traitors to 
their Queen and country. But how ex- 
cellent are the details! The “ Marshal 
President,” how like a French nomen- 
clature! and the “ Council of Inspec- 
tors General,^* as if the one of those 
loyal and senativo functionaries, which 
we already have at each Presidency, is 
not enough for us. Then the “ Mili- 
tary Chambers,” — «)h, dear — superbe! 
— inagnifique ! ! — pretty well ! ! ! — Eng- 
lishman. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have receive a communication from a rorrcsponrlent who signs himself, “ Maritus, 
— tve can only afford xpnee fir a portion of his letter: — 

** T am strongly iinpr<*s.s»Ml with a bolu*t:' that much misery is occasioned hy tho 

prevalence of celibacy, and a coiisoquont Increase of illi'g'itiniaey, vleo, and crilllG. 
These things are most obvious in great cities, manufaifturing districts, seaport 
towns, and barracks, in the United Kingdom, nut to mention our Universities. In 
the Fast liuUes, and in all our Asiatic ctdoiiies, this geographical morality (ns 
Burke calls it) is most prevalent. Illegitimate ollspriiig is there marked indelibly 
by the coiiq)h.‘xion, and stares ns in the face with glaring horror, in landing from 
Europe. Tiiis canker (if iliegitimaey, pervading all ranks, is undermining our 
virtue, religion, prosperity, and happiness; and sure I um, tliat whatever nmv be 
said as to the consequences of improvident marriages and redundant population, 
they can produce no evil greater than that wlihli arises from voluntary or^ forced 
celibacy. The hcartlessness evidenced by the systematic abandonment of illegiti- 
mate children and tht‘ir mother (of whatever colour) to shame, degradation, 
poverty, and crime, must render the inliuman father capable of perpetrating any 
atrocity to which lie may be teiupti*d by selfishness. 

“ I wish, in order to slu'w the baleful effects of celibacy, that an account were 
published of the number of illegitimate (children within the British dominions (by 
Christian fathers), with an account of their manners, customs, condition, and 
station, — for, be it remembered, that in our colonies they are . a distinct class, 
rejected by both the Europeans and the aborigines.” 

X. X.” — Ceylon” — “ M. S.” — ivill he attended to. 

Furlough’s Letter on the Madras Army will be continued in No. XTV. 

The following works have been received, notices of which, howevtn*, we arc very 
reluctantly compelled to postpone to our next Nimiher: — “ Tho Anatomy of 
Suicide,” hy Mr. Forbes Winslow — “ Love Letters of Mrs. Pioz/A” — The^ 
Gretna Green Memoirs,” by Ilobert Elliott — Miss Corner’s “ History of 
Turkey and the Ottoman Ein]jire” — “ A Private Journal kept during the Niger 
Expedition,” by Mr. Simpson — “The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola” — 
Mr. Howe’s “ Lessons on tlic Globes” — “ True Stories from the History of the 
Church,” by the Rev. Mr. King. 


*#* All Communications, Books for Review, SfC., addressed to the Editor of the 
“BRITISH FIHEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW.” 
will he receirrd hy the Publishers, Messrs, Smith, Eldkr AND Co., 65, Cornhill; or by 
the Printers, Messrs. Munao AND CoNQRKVii:, 26, Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields., 
Bills and Pamphlets for stitching, and Advertisements for the forthcoming Number of 
the Magazine should be sent on or before the 27th inst, to the Office of the Magazine, 
26, Duke Street, Lincolnfs Inn Fields. 
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A. AND EXETKil-llAIA,. 

SRo^II fon^^O'^ScontrAt th3t Ian l)oy<)iiiiI 
'inonifst lhAi'urio^y-swj)s in lie toy-|liop oltlie Ivoflil^j^Vo nval 
not {fu' inaniuon or the lliulia iirfiise — lhal rnodemKuin, lhai, 

iMi'njivan spcvinuMi of Asiatic despotism, — where four-and-twiwil y 
DI'.Tctors meet in secret, ami manage so to disgust their constituents in 
10 (NHn[)-*I them to absent themselves from the (ionoral Courts, whieh 
are .si ilom convened, cxcc])t as far as the Charter Act renders impera- 
tive ; iIk'm, there is an exhibition of trickery and of imbecility, coni- 
biiii* ’ with mouthing and mumbling great nolliings about Our Kmpire| 
— allogetln r l oiitrasliiig most f()icil)ly willi the usual course ofproceed- 
ing : at M\elei-llall, especially at tlie great misrdouary anniversaries, 
u hicli are bedd tliero in tin; joyous month of May ; when, as in ancient 
days, and in the golden age of every people, multitudes spoiitaneoasly 
jloek togetlier, to offer of their suhsrauce to the glory of the (Jod from 
w horn they hold that and every other blessing. Here is neither bargain- 
ing or bickering, begging or boasting : all is generous and lovely, mnni- 
hecnl and Jiiimb! Vet, even in a political view, the pretended empire 
of Lc'n’.-’nhall is but a pliantoin when compared with the omnipotent, 
irrcsi.stible, ami eternal pow'cr wbicb emanates from Excter-Ilall, where 
the orator inspires crowding ihoufiands witli the holy apostolic resolve 
to do all the good in their power. As a specimen, we will very briefly 
refer to the forty-eighth anniversary of the London Missionary Society ; 
but only as far as relates to our own dear country, India. 

Tile Kev. A. K. Lacroix, one of the Society’s own Missionaries from 
Calcutta, said “ Idolatry is still the religion of India. Pantheists still 
in.jult the Deity, by ascribing to him almost every evil action that can 
ih'itUh Frvnid nf India Mag. VoL. Ill, No. 16. 2 k. 
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j ' committed. The example of the gods is s^ill pnllutinrr the minds of 
h(‘ people, and giving them the most erroneous and pernicious notions 
)f sin. llrahminical tyranny is sliil eiislaving tlie iiativtMnind? the 
‘iitire li'ioale population stiil sunk in the i^morance, and kept 

,n tfu- rn.)it d(‘-i;radin|^ hoiulri'^e. Caste still exercises its most baneful 
iilhieiice, in eiiarity, in preventing incentives to ])ersonai 

•vcrtioij, and in en.L’iende'-ie'' l-ride. The prac*liee of exposiir^^ the sick 
jii the l)aiik‘> of tlie (ian-ys i^s still murdering its thousands, and 
;ih re.isin;; tin .lyimics of death in its ten thousands. Falscdiood, 

[n rjiiry, ami every sj)eLi(!S of crime, are still heaping guilt on the heads 
of the ])eojde, and crying for vengeance to heaven ! Yes ; all these 
lainenlahic things are foiiiul existing in India to this day ! Ah ! is not 
tlie sta’e of the connMy, in wliich these things are to be found, well 
ealcidaied to awaken llii^ mournful sympathy of all those who wish for 
the glory id* fjod, aiid the welfare of their fellow-creatures ? It 
that some individuals hava* imihracod ('hristiauity, but ho W few; cuiupawL 
with those who iiavi; not ! In the whole^f bothi'llTfe Pr^^cnciiiifrrf 
and Agra, containing-^'eighty inillionii/hr i^abitajlts, p/rhaps no^^ 
more thfJii thirteen th<HiHHN4^"^M>v«&n‘9 htivc'hecoTOe-|>rof«si«^(Jbristi?f1^^ 
while the ri'al (diristiaus, taking as such all who are lueuihers of a Christian 
ehurch, do not amount, it is to be feared, to one thousand ; that is, one 
(hiiistiaii to eighty tliousafid Heathen ! Oh ! what a disproportion, yet, 
between the adhiTents of truth and the adherents of error ! How imieli, 
how very much, }et re([nire.s to ho done, ere this part of the world can 
be called the Cord’s. I must here state, ln)wever, that the eomi)ara- 
itively unfavorable state of things, in India, is not to be woiulercd at, 
when Y‘>u eonsid.er the scantiness of the means and the paucity of the 
labourers cmj)loye{l; lor, in Ihmgal and Agra, there is only one eflicieiit 
missionary to one miliion and a half of idolators. But, wdiilo duty 
coiu])cls me to stile tlie dark side of things, in India, 1 would not wish 
you to infer that notliing has been done there, much less that it is a 
barren soil from which no promising harvest, for the Lord, can bo ex- 
pected. Oh 110 ! oh no! far from it; on the contrary, wherever a 
suHicient (juantity of labour has been employed, for a suflicient time, 
a most pleasing process of renovation has been witnessed, and many 
bciitlicial results have been produced, leading to the certain conelusion 
that, if the same means, which have locally proved so successful, were 
more extensively used, the most happy cliects, throughout the whole 
country might be conlideiitly anticipated. Amongst the gratifying re- 
sults accomplished. I w'ould mention, the less degree of veneration which 
is now shewn to idolatrous priests and to idolatry ; the very considera- 
ble falling oif in the pomp and expenses connected with the religious 
festivals ; the less obscene character of the figures carved on the 
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tpmples, on the cars of Jiit^giirnant, and on the ensii^iis of idolatry ; the 
i*ict, that very few new lcMii[)les are now hein^ huilt, whilst many of 
the 'old ones are [km milted to fall into decay ; the desertion of the native 
th«‘olonrieiil collei'es ; the insullieient ixain*; I'f idolatry, to support the 
Hrahinins, and their eonsecpient reluctanee to temple emi)lt)ynients ; 
the j^radiial looseninj' of the fetU rs of easte ; llie extraordinary anxiety 
of niinibers to obtain a iiberal ediieatioii ; tlie far bettci atteiulanee of 
the people on the preacliiii}f of the gospel, espeeially where it is 
prisiched most frecjuently ; the far fewt" »)Mj« elii>ns inad.t^ to t lie gos- 
pel ; the giving up, in despair, by many of the ailv()eat< s of idolatry, 
of all attempts to support idolatry b}" nn ans (d’ jmblic argument ; 
and, the still more |»leasiiig fact of the tabli.^hnienl of little Cliris- 
tiaii communiiies, in almost all the missionary stations, which are 
operating as the salt of the earth, and, more or h ss, sjireading their 
benelicial inllui iice among the snrroundin^c pojmlalion : now, all these 
facts arc convincing jiroofs that the soil which has produced all these 
ellects cannot he hanvii, and that the elforts which luive caused these 
clfects have not been in vain. Indeed, of all the countries ol the globe, 
India is the most jirepared of the liord, for the gospel. When our Lord 
became incarnate, the world had been prc]>m*cd for bis coming, by 
many cTents lliat rffeeted the social, tlie moral, and political interests 
of mankind, and these events ba<l been jnoiluced by the immediate in- 
ti rpositiuii of(jod ; the Romans bad con<[urr('d m .i. Iy the wliolr of the 
habitable globe, and thus brought it under tin it ow n government, a eir- 
cimistance which greatly facilitated the intercoiirs(M»r tb(‘ various nations 
ol the earth who formed that empire. Well, the same has been done in 
Indi.i, by the conquests of the Rritish, who have united under one 
S(»vercignty, rule, and polity, iniir.inerable tribes of nations, wbicli 
were formerly at war with each other — a rule so far pr()rii;-,sedly Cliris- 
tian that it allbrds full and entire liberty to the missionaries to go 
wherever tlicy wish in the land, and enables them to prosecute their 
labcnir with jierfect security. Tlieii, again, about tlic* time wlien the 
Messiah appeared, a general expectation had been raised, that a great 
king would appear in Judea, whose sway would be universal, and would 
alter the whole state of things, — which expectation was accompanied 
by a presentiment of great moral revolutions, and the overthrow of the 
existing religious systems. Weil, the same is to he hiiinil in India at 
the present time ; for, owing especially to an aiici»uit prophecy in their 
holy hooks, the people of India, one and all, are fully expecting, in the 
age in which we are living, the entire overthrow of llieir udigion, and 
.that a totally new order of things wdll prevail. All the efforts of the 
Christian missionaries in India have tended to convey to the natives 
the impression that a new order of things is at hand. It is owing to 
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this th.'vt lh('\ display so wonderful an apathy in the defence of lludr 
own systern- for whut can tend more to weaken cllort, in any cause, 
than despair of success ? A^ain. the Jews setth'd down in many ixirts 
of the Homan empire and communicated knowlcd;^^' to the p'a)ple, 
exhihitinj; to them their purer worsliip ; Ptolemy’s translation of the 
Old JVstanumt into (ireck, tended to correct many erroin.'ov.s notions 
of the people concernint; (lod, his attributes, tliis revealed will, and 
other things; and, now, in India, through the same cans(\s, the same 
state of pie})araLii)n is to he met with ; — for Kiiropcans have settled 
everywhere — every thing is ])ropared fur the spread of the same kind of 
knowledge — tlicre are chnrclies and chapels, wIktc flic natives see a pnr(‘r 
worship — there arc bibles, books, and tracts widely disseminated, and 
operating \ery tavourably upon the people. All these ihings operate now 
more favonrahly upon the people of India than they operate 1 lormerly 
upon the Uoman empire. Put this is not all — for there aiv still other 
signs of the times which preceded the first cstahlislmumt of (/bristiairuy , 
and which 1 m)\v tbrelel the conversion of India. Pagan Rome sought to 
npludd Heathenism by the aid of the I'bittmic philosophy, whieli 
ivlim'd it from the grossness of idolatry and adaptcal it to the enlighten«;d 
spirit of the age ; and now, in India, the vvsy same experiment is ])eing 
made. llammohnn Roy and other learned llrahmins, des’pairing oi" 
maintaining the anciimt form of the Hindoo religion, endeavour to 
(Migraft n])on it a more refined system, from the least exct‘])tIonahle 
parts of the Vedas ; ineulcating the. worship of the Ciod of Nature, only, 
without any visible re|)resentation. Recently thi*y liavo ])iihlislu‘d a 
paper, in wdiieh they avow their intention to impede the fcarfidly rapid 
jjuigress of Vhristianily, by holding forth a systthn more suiit'd to tin.* 
pooph; of the present enlightened age, than tlieir own aiUitjuaUal 
syUem. 

I'nrther, in Jnirope, in the sixteenth century, tlie revival of literature 
])rt‘pared and brouglit forward another great moral revoliitif)n in the 
nations of Christendom. The writings of such men as Hrasmus tmided 
to bring the existing system into disrcj)ule, and to strike an open blow 
at the intolerable system of priestcraft which prevailed. Well, now, 
in India, events of a precisely similar description are happening, which 
promise just as favorably for the advancement of truth. J’here arc the 
study of European science, literature, the efforts of the press, the inter- 
course with Europeans, and the labours of the missionaries ; and there 
is tlie fact, that many leading men amongst the natives have already 
siiown a want of confidence in their owm system of religion ; indei.d, 
so much does this improved feeling prevail in the metropolis of India, 
that I know of numbers who are quite ready, so soon as a fav»)ral)le 
oppoitiinity presents itself, to hid farewell to Hiiulooism, — to which 
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tiloy fulhcro now only ihv f».*ar ofol)l()(|ny and of persecution. 

\o otfn r nation is so visihly prepared of the Lord lor ti e recfjption of 
the (h)spel as India, and it is the iinj)erative duty of Hritisli ('hristians, 
now to take tlu' work eiu riretieally in hand, and to view India as the 
principal sphenM)!' tlieir lahours. If missionary clforts are iu)t ener- 
"ctically directed towards India, then* is a fearful j>rol)al)ility that tliat 
country will he curstd with the hlastiiig scf)ur'j;e of iniidc lity, and be- 
ctuue a nation of jrodlcss and unprincipled men. 'I’lu' days of lliudoo- 
ism are numhered ! — tiu* ancient system of siipierstitioii is doomed to 
fall, ere many j^ci.crations ha\c passed away ! — cvm-y event happenin*^ 
in India, especially the rapid marcli of intellect, leads to this conclu- 
sion ; i‘uM( fore, actually, the true* question is, — “Shall llimlooismhc 
re|)l:iet‘d i)y Christ ianity, or hy cold, heartless infidelity ^’ou have 
planted the standard of the cn>ss in India, and yon will detenanine, in 
tlu‘ streni.;lh of the Lord, that nothini^ shall induce yon to lower it, iu 
the smallest liamlet wliere it waivi s ; you will not relax in your efforts 
until that standard of peace and j^ood-will to man has heeii erected in 
every city, from the Indus to the Iieiliampooter, and fioiu the lliuralaya 
to (’timorin.’’ 

1'he Parliament <d India never sits after diniter ; hut our Missioitary 
S »eit lies meet at lo in the niorninii^, and their adjourned mcelin^;^ lasts 
till lO at niudit. L\e(‘p‘t oti a city (piestion, tr)iiehin.f; tin* hreeelu‘s’- 
p.ick' t, Leaden-llall is empty — hut Lxeter-IIall overflows from morii- 
iui.^ till nielli. It) tile cveiiin;;-, another (\ilenlla missionary, the Ji(‘V. 
(J. (jojrt*rly moved, — “That this meetini^ si>h.‘mnly n-coi^nises the 
imperative claims for ('nlarii: rl missionary rdfoiis presented in the 
ah'.nid and ahomiiialile idolatry of the Ivist ; ami, nuire particularly, 
by ihe various nibi’s and natives of British India, wluM’e multitudes of 
onr fellow-snhjeels have lonii; been sulfered to amain in the lowest 
dcjiths of inleliectnal and moral dej^radation,” — ami lie said, that, “ not- 
wit hstandin:^ all the discourat^(MneiUs connected witli India, the mis- 
sionaries have abundant reason to acknowledge that Cod is with thenu 
During twelve years, the missionaries lahoiircd in and about Calcutta 
willunit any ap[>arent sneecss ; but, since tin u, times and circniustanccs 
have changed, and, now, every day reveals that their work has not 
been in vain, iu the Lord — tliat they had been piom.*ers — and that their 
successors will reap an abundant harvest. Dew-drops have descended, 
and w'hcrever they have fallen on the moral wilderness, a little verdant 
S])ot has sprung up, cheering tiieir hearts. Throughout the vast extent 
of Iiulin, everywhere superstition prevails, and defies the puny clforts 
of* a little hand of n‘.is.sii>naru;R ; but that which man could not clfect, 
ilie almighty power of God has accoinplislied. Tdie systems wlii.h 
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prevail in India arc undermined ; and the time cannot be far distant 
when Ilindooisrn, in all its ramifications, will fall to the f^round.” 

The Rev, ^Ir. Buyers, from Benares, in seconding the resoliftion, 
said, “ that every one who has been in India must fool a deep interest in 
the welfare of India, he would especially direct their attention to Be- 
nares. That great city contains five thousand temples, and three 
hundred Mahornedan places of worship ; these wealthy shrines are 
crowded with votaries ; ho has seen millions flocking into the city in 
two days to worship their heathen gods. At the outset of the mis- 
sionaries the heathen laughed them to scorn, and told them that no 
Brahmin would ever believe the (lospel of Christ. However the mis- 
sionaries persevered ; and, now, (lod has begun to bless their labours ; 
his brethren and himself had been occupied several yea^^ on a transla- 
tion of the new testament, which is now in such a state of perfection 
that it will require but little alteration for many years ; the Bible So- 
ciety has printed five thousand copies, which have just passed through 
the press, and one copy he then held in his lutnd and exhibited ; he has 
also translated ‘ James* Anxious h'lujuirer,* five thousand copies of 
which are now ready to he sent to India; also, he has j)repared a small 
hymn-book, used in most of the native churches ; and he hopes to have 
five thousand copies of that boon to the native Christians ; so that, even 
whilst the missionaries arc at home, here, in Britain, tin y are still hi- 
houring for India; indeed, there is not one missionary who has once 
set his foot on the shores of India who is not willing to exert himself 
on behalf of its teeming population as long as ho lives, for the peoj)lc 
of India are an intelligent and interesting race ; and, when once 
christianized, they will make excellent missionaries to spread the gosj)el 
in all parts of the country around them, Benares is the religious 
capital of India, it is frc([uented by Hindoos and Buddhists ; by people 
from Burmah and Ceylon, from the west of the Indus, and from the 
east of the (ianges ; so that it is a place of most extraordinary resort. 
It contains fifty thousand Brahmins, of whom an immense' number re- 
side in the principal temple, a shrine on which more than twenty 
thousand pounds sterling has been presented in one day. One indivi- 
dual presented at once to lire shrines at Benares upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling for the support of heathenism in that 
city ! Air. Buyers liimscll saw the money carried through the streets, 
there were nearly forty cart loads of it! The Brahmins know that ihcir 
gains will he lost when idolatry is subverted ; therefore they are 
naturally hitter opponents to missionaries, and, their system com- 
manding such resources, is not to be overthrown easily ; however, ^f 
the mission at Benares is strengthened, Ilindooisrn will soon be com- 
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plot'. ly (lisoriranizcd, notwillistanding llic formidable aspect which it 
m)w prosenls. 

I’he Hev. Dr. Halley, from Manchcslcr, said, that “ although the 
county of Jairieaster, in its prestait conuncreial distress, is poor and 
erip]d.ed, broken and bleeding, witl) thousands of its ])opiilation living 
upon a basin fd’ sonyj, given away daily, and but lately clamouring 
for bread, with a vt)icc* i^iat seemed as if it would convulse the empire, 
still its liearl is right in tlie cause of mi.ssions, although its hands arc 
enfeebled. Manche.-^tt r must he iiupovt rislual indeed when she ceases 
to e«)ntrii)nte liheralh* to the conversion of the world ; the cotton spin- 
ner must be ])oor indeed when he comes to that. Manchester, in the 
palmy days of lier jjrosperity, loved the mission cause, and now, in the 
day of 111 r adversity, sh(' still lov<'s it ; Nourishing with wealth, or dc- 
jjresscd with j)overty, tin* missionary spiiit still glows in her bosom. 
At one j)arl of the speech of Mr. Lucroivc, I was almost led to pray, 
“ (iod prc'serve* the car of .1 uggernaiii.” Oh, the thought of India be- 
coming a land of iniidels ! The scones of the French revolution pol- 
luting its cities — India, with such leaders as Voltaire, ilousseau, 
Ilobfspii rn‘, and others -India, having nothing tO fcUr, IlOtlling tO 
hope -cold, hearth'ss infidelity — wlicn tliinking of this, 1 was almost 
r(‘ad\ to say, “ (lod preserve the car of Juggernaut !’* ilut for him no 
pr.jyers can be olicrcd and none can avail ; he must go, as you have 
iu.ar liis reign is drawing to a close, his days are numbered, his doom 
is li\c(l 1 11c must follow his elder brother, 

" !Mul(M'h, horrid king, hesincared with blood.” 

The idwl Juggernaut must follow the gods of Mcsopr)tariiia and of 
the shores of the McflittMTancan, but when Im passes away, will he 
leave heljind him snU/Oth water / Shall his sun set in the evening, and 
another nu)re frightful meteor arise in the morning, forming another 
era, ujion the plains of India? Shall Hindooism pass away and be 
succeeded by an incredulity, a scepticism, an unbelief, that would 
frown upon all virtue and upon every good motive ? No. no ! If you 
will iie faithful and send out men who sliall plant the cross on the plains 
of Iruba, then let philosopliy do her utmost, and then let all the flags 
of Fiirope float over the car of Juggernaut,— what care 1 ? for, then, Our 
work is done and great shall be our joy ; heathenism shall pass away ; 
Juggernaut shall fall ; the pure rays of the Sun of Righteousness shall 
shine upon India.” 

Tb.c Ttov. Dr. Cainj)bell also referred to the speech of Mr. Lacroix, 
and said “ that in India we have an abundance of encouragement to 
rfliimate the heart, in the fact, that the gosped of C’hrist has begun to 
operate and to subvert that stupendous system of idolatry and super- 
stition which lias endured for so many ages.” 
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These missionaries are humbU*, siniple-mimlod, unpretendinnr men : 
they do not meddle with state aflairs or dabble in jiolitics ; they think 
only of the world to c )me, but, earth is the fulcrum, and tliey cannot 
consent lo be unmindful and reckless about its actual condition. The 
apostles turned the heathen world upside down, and the ajmstlcs of 
India cannot help doin^ the self same thing? Koinan Emperors could 
not withstand the fisherinen of Galilee ; will the Directors of India 
succeed in their .struggle against missionaries? 


OUR COTTON FIELDS, FACTORIES, 

TiiKF Noah’s ark, the Hritisli isles are over-populated ; but, Noab, we 
read, watched anxiously until he could avail himself of the fruits 
of tin; earth ; our lawgivers, on the contrary, are only anxious to 
com})el us to remain pent up in our own islands, and to depend entirely 
on the produce of tliis limited and over peopled surface. Naturally, 
year after year, the demand for lood outstrips the su])ply; and, tlie number 
of labourers increases beyond the demand for them. The chief domestic 
feature of the times is the want of employment. J5rilain is the factory 
()f the world ; the world oilers food for manufactured goods, but Britain 
njccts tin' oiler, and will receive payment only in ra^v materials to be 
wronglit up, to ten-fold their value on importation, freijuently to an 
hundred-fold, and sometimes to a thousand-fold that amount. Conse * 
(jnently, W'c drive those customers who have only food to offer us, to other 
factories, and thus wc ourselves encourage those who rival us. Our cotton 
factory is our staple ; and our coal, capital, roads, machinery, and skill, 
give us such advantages over all other countries, that we supply even 
India, with their ow’ii cotton-wool wrought up into muslins and calicoes. 

Coiineeted as Rritain now is with India, India ought to be her 
cotton field, and the cotton wool of India ought to be wrought at 
Mancliester and Glasgow. But an old metropolitan company of drones 
are cliartered to prey upon the people of India, and tliey eat up half its 
cotton as well as rice, hence, the people of India cannot sell their half crop 
of cotton as cheap as the free and nnmonopolized people of America 
can alford to dispose of the entire crop of their own cotton fields to us ; 
and, therefore, our inanufacturers buy cotton in America, rather than in 
India. The people of India use most of their cotton-wool, and send 
the surjdus to China ; and thus far Jiritain loses the supply of India 
and China with manufactured cotton goods, chiefly because the East 
India Company is supported in seizing upon half of the crop grown iji 
British India. 

AVe have exhibited the American cotton planters treatment tit Bom- 
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buy, and now we see that their oppressor Mr. William Siinpsonis again 
promoted from being revenue commissioner to be one oi’ .he (.■onijKiiiy’s 
head judges. Tn the monlhof January, 18 13, at liombay about sixteen 
hundred tons of cotton were sold, at about three pence the pound 
weight, which price is much higher than the unfavourable advices from 
('liina warranted, and unless the advices from Kngland were encouraging, 
the price would again dtjcline. Freight to London was ilfty shillings 
the ton and to Whampoa forty shillings. 

At (hinton, there was a heavy stock of cotton, in the market, i)arLicu- 
lavl v of infi rior qualities, therefore the article was dull Uiul tUc pi'ico 
declining ; the lowest Bombay fetched three pcjrce the pound weight, 
and the finest Bengal and Madras five pence half penny. 

Both in India and in China, by the latest accounts, British cottons 
were in brisk demand ; at Bombay, grey goods had been sold exten- 
sively ; bleached goods were in better demand than for some lime past; 
inferior mulls, jacconets, and long cloths, wx^re advaneeil ; coloured 
goods, also, were in some request. Yarns of the lower numbers were 
in moderate rei|ucst. And, at Canton, the business done in cotton 
goods was very extensive and «Tt remunerating prices : ibere was an 
active demand for piece goods, but chiefly long cloths, for the nortlioni 
ports, and considerable orders for the purchase of these goods had been 
sent to Singapore and Calcutta. 

By admitting food into Britain in exchange for our maiiufacturc.s, 
and by ])rotecting the cultivator of British India from Iherajjacity of the 
ll.isl India f!o., we can be better supplied with cotton wool than only 
from America; wc can thus preserve the Americans as our customers, 
and greatly ('xtciid our dealings with the people of India and China. 

'I'ka. — riie (juantity of tea exported from ('aiiton to the United 
Kiiigdmn, in the year between the 1st of Oct. I8d 1 , and tlje 20th of 
Sept. IS 12, was 42,20l,(H8 pounds weight, of which 34, 032, 172 was 
black and 7,0-0, 170 green. The crop for the current year is of average 
quality ; the supply of green may he very good in quality but deficient 
in quantity ; the market opened with congous from 11 ]K*nce to 10 
pence the pound, to which must be added four pence the pound 
fur duties and charges, and a half penny the pound for freight home to 
England, so that the very best new congous may be sold in London 
free of duty for two shillings a pound ; but, then, even on the poor 
widow’s ten penny bohea, the duty here is two shillings and a penny 
or two hundred and fifty per cent. ; a charge which deprives her of her 
cheapest possible beverage, and drives her into an union work liouse, 
whUst the rich epicure is only charged a duty of fifty per cent, upon his 
fine hyson and pekoe teas. 

Biitish Friend of India Vol, III. No. 16. 2 L 
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Silk, — At Csinton, the croj) of silk is expected to excel in quality 
and in quantity to exceed the best season in the last five years ; the 
first arrivals of Tsatlee sold at l(5s. (id. the pound weight, but as the 
stocks increased, prices declined a shade. 

Sugar. — At the Mauritius the sugar crop is a good one, but the 
early arrivals commanded high rates ; best qualities having fetched four 
pence sterling the pound. 

Freight. — We have been sending out so many transports with 
troops and stores to India that they cannot get cargoes home ; at Bom- 
hay freight home was as low as fifteen shillings a ton ; last month 
it was a shade higher ; tliis month it has advanced 20 and even ilO 
shillings, being C)i) or even (iO shillings ; however, not much freight was 
olfering ; llie harbour was filled with ships, and it was known there 
tliat forty-live transports were on their way from Cliina to India, where 
they would be dischiuged, and their tonnage thrown upon tlie market. 
At Mauritius, also, tonnage is abundant; at Ceylon 50 shillings; at 
('alcutta 70s. to SOs, ; at Singapore 60 to 05 shillings. At Canton, 
tonnage i)lentirul, and freight to London nominally from 80 to 00 
shillings the ton. 

When the Company enjoyed the monopoly of intercourse between 
the two hemispheres, they actually ran freight up to fifty guineas the 
ton, thereby enabling half a dozen of their China captains to amass 
large fortunes, to be now in the direction of the political affairs of India, 
and they and their shipmates pensioned for life, at the expense of 
the shiiijiing and other interests, yet injured by the old monopoly. It 
is assumed that the Company’s shipping interest had a vested interest 
in high monopoly rates of freight ; and, on this plea, the ships which 
sail for 50 shillings a ton arc taxed for the benefit of those who were 
paid fifty guineas a ton. 

Our duties on timber enhance the cost of our ships, and thereby 
drive us from the ciirryiiig trade of the world, whilst our navigation 
laws force us to maintain always the very highest amount of British 
tonnage and seamen tliat can ever be employed, so that even when 
trade is in its average condition a number of our ships and marines arc 
necessarily laying by unemployed. A liberal kindly policy towards 
other nations and even tow^ards other ships and seamen would be the 
best nursery for our own navies, but the landlords alone have the right 
to sit in parliament, and, naturally enough, their first care about our 
shipping interest is that the price of their own timber may be enhanced 
by all pretences as much as possible. We hope to see better days 
when timber will come in free, when foreign built ships may become 
British bottoms, and when foreign bottoms may import from British 
colonies. Free trade is the right of the British seaman. 
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To the Editor of the British Friend of India Maffa%mc and Indian Review, 

Sir, — As it appears to me that very little is known in this country 
relative to “ The Baohah Tree/* I am induced to forward you the follow- 
ing particulars rcsj)ccling that “ Colossus of the Vegetable Kingdom.’* 
'riiey arc derived in some measure from notes made by myself on the 
tree, as observed in India, and partly from a description contained in a 
recent number of the B-omhay Monthly Times, 

I am. Sir, ive. &e. 

i.ondiin. S. 

Tlie Baobab is a native of Scingal and other j)arts of the western 
coast of Africa, from the Niger to Benin, “ a part of the worhl,** says 
Adanson, “ which has always been justly looked upon as the mother of 
monsters.** This celebrated French naturalist resided in Smiegal for 
about live years, and was probably (he first botrmist who had tlu* ad- 
vantage of studying the Baobab in its native country, Tn I7r>() Rf. 
Adanson communicated a very full account of this remarkable tree to 
the Hoyal Acadi'Uiy of Sciences at Paris ; his paj)er, together with an 
admirable summary of it, were published in tin* Memoircs of the 
Acaoemy in 17dl, and appear to he the chief source whence suhse- 
(|iient writers have derived their knowledge of the B.iohab. 

Tn a letter from Adanson to Linmous, written four years af(er the 
return of the former from Senegal, and previously to the publication of 
the memoir mentioned above, the following passage occurs : the com- 
munication contains the characters of his new genus. 

“ Hence you may perceive how much this genus diiTers from the 
rest of the mallow tribe. lurst, by the calyx falling edf immediately 
after flowering ; — second, by the number and situation of the filaments 
at the top of a inonadelphous tube ; — third, by the lumiher and form of 
the stigmas ; — fourth, by the woody and close capsule, wdlh its pulp 
and colls ; — fifth, the compound fingered leaves ; — and sixth, by the 
tree itself, which of all hitherto discovered is the most prodigious in the 
size of its trunk and branches, being .as it were the stupendous vegetable 
monster of Africa. This tree is found in the country of Senegal only, 
from whence its fruit, with that of the /Igilhaid^ is sent every year, as 
an article of commerce, to Egypt. Some of its seeds having been planted 
tluire, in a garden, one or two trees were raised, which appear, from 
Prosper Alpinus, to have attained no remarkable size, nor perhaps to 
liave flowered, if we may judge by the figure in that author, which in 
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every j)articiilar, except the fruit, is erroneous. In the West Iiuliiii) 
island of Martinico, a single tree of this kind, already full grown, bearing 
flowers and fruit, is carefully preserved. It was formerly sown there 
by the negroes. These and similar remarks arc detailed, with my 
authorities, in the communications to the Parisian Academy.’* 

In the above extract allusion is made to the immense size of this 
tree, which has been spoken of as the largest (or rather the broadest) 
in the world, a title it well merits, as will be seen from the following 
description. 

The Baobab has more the appearance of a forest than of a single 
tree. It is an immense hemispherical mass of foliage, sixty or seventy 
feet high, and from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty feet 
hi diameter, The main trunk is very short in proportion to its size, 
being only about ten or twelve feet high ; while it is at least twent)- 
tivc feet in diameter. Golberry, in his Travels in Africa, mentions a 
B.‘ioh:il) the trunk of which measured upwards of thirty-four feet in 
(liuiueter, and was about thirty feet high* The branches are of con- 
siderable size, and fifty or sixty feet long ; the central branch rises 
perpendicularly, tlic others spread around in all directions, the lower 
ones being nearly horizontal for the greater part of their length, while 
the extremities frequently trail on the ground, from their own weight. 
The routs are much longer than the branches. The central root 
descends perpendicularly to a great depth ; the lateral ones extend 
liorizontally, and arc sometimes but a short distance below the surface 
of I lie ground. Adaiison saw one of these roots, of which a great j^or- 
tion had been laid hare by the waters of a river ; the uncovered part 
measured about one hundred and ten feet and judging from its size he 
considered that forty or fifty feet might be still hidden. The bark of 
I lie trunk and older branches is about nine lines thick, of an ash-grey 
colour, smooth to the touch, and having a shining appearance, as if 
varnished: that on the younger branches is greenish and somewhat 
hairy. The wood is soft, white, and extremely light, being very little 
heavier than cork. In the Bombay Monthly Times are given the re- 
sults ofearbonizliig seven different sorts of wood, including that of the 
Adansonia. The weight per cent, of charcoal yielded by each is as 
follows. — Adansonia, 33 ; lignum vitm, 26*4 ; mahogany, 25 ; oak, 
22; beech, 10; ash, 17; Scotch fir, 1C: so that the lightest wood 
prescnis the anomaly of yielding 6*6 per cent, of charcoal more than the 
heaviest. 

The leaves are very similar in general appearance to those of the horse- 
chesnut, being somewhat orbicular in outline, and divided into several 
oll.ptical lobes, which are entire at the margin, and vary in number 
Irom tliroc t.) seven. The flowers as might be expected from the size 
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of the tree, are vevv large. The flower-bud is globose, nad nearly three 
inches in diameter ; when fully expanded the flowers are usually about 
six inches in diameter. There are generally two or three of these 
flowers on a brancli, each being suspended by a peduncle w'bicb springs 
from the axil of one of the lower leaves, and bears a feNv scattered decidu- 
ous scales or bracts. The ])edunele is a foot long and four lines thick. 
'Flic flowers which are \\try handsome and white, like those of many 
allied plants, expand in the morning, about sun-iise, and close toward 
evening, thus aflbiding an example of what LinmiMis terms, the sleep 
of plants, (lolberry observes that the negroes assemble round the 
li.'iobabs to watch the expansion of their flowTrs ; and that each flower, 
as it ())H‘ns, is saluted with — “ (lood morning, beantiful lady I ” 

Omitting Adaiison’s miinite description of the calyx and other parts 
of the flow’cr, wc will pass on to the fruit which is from tw'clve to eigh- 
teen inches long and six inches in diameter, vtry hard and woody, and 
covered with a greenish down. When cut across it is found to ho divi- 
iled into from ten to fourteen cells ; and the seeds are embedded in a 
^|)ongy substance, which is whitish in fresh and healthy fruits, and of a 
reddish hue in those which are badly formed or very old. 

At about tlie end of a month the young tree is about a foot high, and 
at that time the digitated leaves appear; during tlic first summer the 
tree increases to about five feet in height, and is tlien about an inch or 
an ifj h and a half thick, wdiilst in France, under the most careful 
treatment, the author observes that within the latter period it attains no 
greater height than about twelve inches. A specimen in tlie botanic 
garden at (’alcutta is said to have attained a circumference of eighteen 
leet in twenty-six years, 

'l ire llaobab comes into leaf in June, flowers in July, matures its fruit 
in October and November, and in the latter month it loses its leaves. 
It is very common both in the Island of Senegal and at the Cape de 
Verd, and along the sca-coast to Sierra Leone, and is even met with at 
(lalam, which is more than a hundred leagues from the sea. M. (hd- 
berry says that in the year l7S(i he “saw the greatest number of llaobabs 
on the isthmus of the peninsula of Cape de Verd, between the bay of 
Jof and that of Dakar,” a space of nearly two square leagues, where 
there were at least sixty trees. The roots penetrate rocky soils with 
great difficulty, and if ever so slightly injured they decay ; this decay 
is soon communicated to the trunk, where its progress is very rapid and 
the tree quickly perishes, licnee it thrives best and is most abundant 
in wet shifting sands, such as those which extend from Senegal to Cape 
de.Verd, a distance of thirty leagues ; while at Galam, where the soil is 
a hard stony clay, it occurs mnch less frequently and is comparatively 
small. 
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IJesidos a general rottenness or decay arising from injuries received 
l)y tlic root, this tree is occasionally subject to another disease, most 
probably produced by a fungus somewhat similar to that causing the 
dry rot, 'which spreads through the woody portion, and reduces it to the 
consistence of the pith, without either altering the colour of the wood 
or changing the disposition of its fibres. The bark also remains unin- 
jured, and there is nothing in the external a|]^)earance to indicate the 
operations of the insidious enemy within. When thus affected the tree 
is frequently unable to resist the force of the wind ; Adanson met with 
one in an island near Senegal, the trunk of which had been broken asun- 
der in the middle during a gale. The trunk, at the time he saw it, was 
inhabited by an immense number of very large Coleopterous larv.'o. 
The disease by which the tree was destroyed had most probably made 
considerable progress before the insects deposited their eggs in the trunk ; 
at all events we know this to be the case with willow’s and other trees, 
which are seldom if ever attacked when in a sound and healthy state. 

The ra]ud decay of a fine specimen of this tree, which grew at Co- 
lahah in Bombay is doubtless to be attributed to the same disease. — 
This tree— one of the finest in western India — was forty-four feet in 
circumference, lii May 1840, it was vigorous and apparently healthy } 
a few months after that time the large branches began to fall off and the 
ravages of disease proceeded with great rapidity. On examination the 
decayed portions were found to be perforated in all directions, like the 
one seen by Adanson, by the larvae of a beetle which were reducing the 
whole to a powder resembling saw-dust. The former is described as 
being two and a quarter inches long, and three inches in circumference 
at the thickest part. Some idea of the ravages of these larvae may be 
formed from the statement, that a piece of the tree three feet long and 
eight inches in girth, apparently healthy and sound, was found to be 
so thoroughly perforated that scarcely two inches of solid wood could 
be found entire. 

We have heard such astounding statements respecting the longevity 
of this tree, that it would not be right to pass over the subject quite 
without notice. The Bev. Dr. Wilson remarks that — 

“ This tree seems to be associated with absurdity among the sages 
of the West as well as the East. ‘ The Baobal-trec of Senegal,* says 
.Lycll in his ‘ Principles of (jeology,* is supposed to exceed almost any 
other in longevity ; Adanson inferred that one which he measured, and 
found to be thirty feet in diameter, had attained the age of 5150 years. 
Having made an incision to a certain depth, he first counted three hun- 
dred rings of annual growth, and observed what thickness the tree*l),ad 
gained in that period. The average rate of growth of younger trees, 
of the same species, was then ascertained, and the calculation made ac- 
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(‘ovding to a suj>posed mean rate of increase." Now, lioiv docs the 
matter stand, with reyard to the specimens we have before us in India 
Dr, Hoxburgli tells us that the tree is an exoi/c in this country- and 
he is quite correct. It was introduced by the Portuguese from Mo- 
zambique within the last three hundred years ; and in many instances 
it has already attained to a growth eAceeding that speeilital by Adansoii 
and Lyell. Dr. Lindlcy%lias shown that what are called the annular 
[ I annual] rings, are not to be depended upon in calculations as to the 
ago nf trees ; and that with reference to this very extraordinary spe- 
ed’s ” — l^xtracts from Notes of a visit to Dwaraka, by tlie llov. Dr. 
Wilson. 

'I’heie is no doubt that the Baobab lives to a very great ago, as may 
be inferred from its enf)rmous bulk. Adanson’s observations on some 
trees which he met wuth in one of the Magdalen islands, led him to 
tlie conclusion that they were growing there at the time of the deluge, 
consequently that they were, at the time he saw them, upwards of iivc 
thousand years old ! On these trees were carved some Kiiropcan 
names, some of which were distinctly dated in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, others less distinctly bore date in the fourteenth. 
Afbiiisou thought it probable that the same trees were seen by I’hevet 

when lie passed these islands in 1555, on his voyage to the antarctic re- 
gions. The letters of the names were six inches high, and the names 
themsi Ues occupied a length of about tw'o feet, or somewhat less than 
the eighth part of the eircuinfereuce of the trunk. Reasoning from these 
facts, and from his ow'n observations of the rate of growth of the tree, 
Adanson arrived at the conclusion above stated, which is most ]>rol)ably 
ail erroneous one. The same trees were seen by Oolberry, thirty-six 
years after Adanson was on the island ; he says that the words of the 
inscription were Dutch, and that one of the dates was 1419, 

On reading Adanson’s account of the Magdalen-island Baobabs, it 
might he imagined that their size was incorrectly given, a circumfer- 
ence of sixteen or eighteen feet appearing to bear no proportion to the 
1 normous age assigned to them. But on turning to the narrative of his 
voyage, prefixed to the ‘ Natural History of Senegal,* p. 60, it will 
be found that the diameter of the trees is expressly stated to be six 
feet. The author says that the names were deeply engraved in tlie 
hark, and that each person of the parly, except himself, added his mark 
to those previously on the trees, but that he was satisfied with renew- 
ing tw o of the names which were old enough to be worth the trouble^ 
one of them being dated in the fifteenth the other in the sixteenth cen- 
luryy Then follow the size of the letters, and a brief summary of the 
same arguments relating to the age of the trees which are afterwards 
given in detail in tlie Memoir published by the Academy. But be it 
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observed, that neitlier in the Narrative nor in tlie Memoir does Adansoii 
say one word about liis having made an incision in the trunk and 
counted tlie number of annular layers of wood, in order to determine 
the age of the tree ; his arguments are founded solely on the observed 
annual rate of increase of young trees in height and diameter. 

A correspondent of the liombay Monthly Times, on the questions of 
the age of the tree and of its native country, yi'rites as follows : — 

“ I find you make no mention of the Baobab Tree obtaining great 
perfection in the ruins of Mandoo and its environs ; indeed 1 believe 
these are the only localities in the upper parts of India, where the 
‘ Khorassan Eemlec,' as it is there called, is to be found in great num- 
bers and of enormous girth. 

“ From Nalcha to the Delhi gate of Mandoo, a distance of six miles 
along the Vindyah, the road on either side is lined with the ruins of 
palaces, mosques and tombs, mingled with innumerable groups of this 
Tree, the same extending in a long avenue from thence to the Jumna 
Musjid in the centre of the city, from whence they diverge to the royal 
])arks and gardens. 

“ The Mahometans fondly treasure it as a relic of Moslem sovereignty, 
believing it to have been brought hy the northern conquerors to em- 
bellish their imperial residences in the east ; and moreover, that it lan- 
guislies and dies in any Indian soil but that favoured as tlie abode of 
royalty. Sooner therefore would they lose an arm than a branch from 
this boasted tree, although its insidious inroads have done more to com- 
plete the ruin of Mandoo, than either the hand of time or Rajpoot 
bigotry ; rooting itself in every crevice of the walls and roofs, and up- 
tearing with its giant arms enormous masses o’f masonry. * * 

That the tree appears to be one to which the natives of India seem to 
attach much importance, is evident from both Hindoos and Musselmcn 
considering it in a sacred character ; this probably proceeds from its 
prodigious size and comparative scarceness, as it is evident the Ma- 
homedans have no claim to its importation from Khorassan, as 1 am 
credibly informed by travellers from thence there is scarcely a tree in 
that region attains a tithe of its size.** 

Adanson considers the Baobab to be indigenous nowhere but in 
those places on the western side of Africa which have been mentioned 
above ; and states that the negroes, wherever they go, are in the habit 
of carrying with them the seeds of such plants as they make use of in 
cooking, or for other purposes. He enumerates many of these plants, 
among which are the Boabab, two kinds of cotton, the tamarind, 
several sorts of beans, the water-melon, &c., and observes that all these 
are now found in America, where they have every appearance of being 
indigenous, although many of them have not received American names. 
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In support of his opinion that tlio Biiolmh is :i nativi' iioithor of tho 
American continent nor of any of the West India islands, he cites the 
works of PJuinier, Sloanc and Hrown, in which it is not mentioned, 
lie also observes tliat M. Thiehault de (Ihanvalon, an inhabitant of 
Martinique, speaks of a sin'»le tree <;rowin^ on the island, as being the 
only one he had over seen in that region. 'I’lns was a young tree at 
the time Adansou reccivc|J his information from iM. Thiehault, although 
it had then, for some years, borne flowers and fruit. Dr. Uox burgh 
does not consider it to be indigenous iu In lia, where lie says it is scarce 
and of small si/e, observing that a few only have been Ibund of any 
si/o at Allahabad, iMasulipatam, on the coast of Coromandel, and in 
(Vylon. After reading Adanson*s remarks on the custom of the ne- 
groes in transporting the seeds of the llaobab, it is not dilTIeult to ac- 
count for its introduction into Asia, and other parts of the world where 
it is now met witli. 

From the position of the Haobah in the system, we should expect t4» 
lind its j>ro]iortics similar to those of its natural allies the Malvaeea*; 
ami the various uses made by the negroes of the diilcront parts of tlie 
free confirm this exjicctation. Tli(» mucilaginous c*nu)lliout (piallly 
common to the tribe, resides primapally iu the hark and heaves ; ihi-so 
iro dried in tlic shade, in a iVco current of air, then redueed to a pow- 
der of a beautiful green colour and nearly tasteless ; this powder is 
ki l)t in a dry )>Iacc in calico hags, and is called lain. The negroes 
make daily use of the lalo in their food, for the jmrpose of keeping up 
fin ahundnnt perspiration and cooling the blood. Adanson and one of 
the Frencli oflhrers who accompanied liirn, made use of the lalo rathei 
Irecly, and to it he attributes their preservation from tlie ardent fevers 
so ])revalcnt iu Senegal during September and October, 'rhe, author 
particularly mentions the year 17ol, tlie autumn of which year was 
more than usually unhealthy in Senegal, and states tliat himself and 
his friend were the only persons of the party who were able to follow 
llief!* usual avocations, all the otlicr officers being confined to their beds. 
'The fruit of the llaobab appears to be as useful as the leaves ; in a 
recent state its flesh is slightly acid and of an agreeable flavour, and its 
j'uicc, mixed with sugar and water, forms a refreshing beverage in putrid 
and pestilential fevers. The fleshy envelope of tlie seeds, when dry, 
is reduced to an impalpable powder ; P. Alpinns says it was sold in his 
time as a medicine, under the improper name of terra sigillata, or Lcm- 
nian earth. Monkeys are said to feed on the seeds ; these are about 
the size of a bean, shining, and of a brownish colour, and arc made into 
necklaces by the negroes. The shell of the fruit, and even the fruit 
itself when spoiled for eating, is burned, and tlie ley obtained from the 
ashes, boiled with rancid palm oil, forms an excellent soap. 

British Friend of India Mag. VoJ. III. No. 16, 2 H 
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NOTES ON THE JIAOBAB TREE. 


Our author concludes his account of the various uses made of the 
Baobab, with the following singular narrative. It has been previously 
stated that the roots of such trees as grow in stony ground are liable 
to injury, and that in consequence their trunks decay and become 
hollow. The negroes take advantage of thfe cavities thus formed, and 
shape them regularly into chambers, or rather vast caverns, wherein 
they deposit the bodies of those whom they df.cm unworthy to receive 
the ordinary rites of burial. Of this class are persons called guiriots ; 
these are the poets, musicians and players, of both sexes, who arc hired 
to preside over and assist at dances and other entertainments, to which 
they impart much life and spirit by their buffooneries. The negroes 
regard these people, while living, with a kind of superstitious awe and 
reverence, but no sooner are they dead, than such feelings give place to 
horror and contempt ; the natives then neither allow their bodies to be 
buried in the earth nor cast into the waters, imagining that if thus dis- 
posed of, the fish in the latter would be destroyed, and that the former 
would produce no food. By way of averting these evils, the bodies of 
the guiriots are suspended within the hollow trunks of the Baobab, the 
entrances to which are closed with planks, and there, witliout being 
embalmed, they quickly dry up and become converted into a kind of 
mummy. 

But it appears that the Baobab is not exclusively appropriated as a 
receptacle of the dead ; the one measured by Golberry was hollow, 
and used as their hall of assembly by the inhabitants of the valley oj 
Dock-Gagnack, The entrance was seventeen feet liigh, and faced a 
lake ; the height of the cavity itself was twenty feet and its diameter 
twenty-one. The negroes had ornamented the sides of the doorway and 
the interior of the cavern with rude sculptures in relief. Tlie party 
pitched their tents by the side of this tree, and M, Golberry was so well 
pleased with the chamber, that he ordered his bed to be placed witluii 
it, intending to pass the night there. This however caused so much 
dissatisfaction among the natives, that he abandoned his intention, al- 
though the chiefs would not liave prevented hiin from carrying it into 
effect. He states that he had no occasion to repent his forbearance, 
having been afterwards treated with the greatest kindness by the na- 
tives. 

Dr. Wilson also mentions that he visited one of these trees in India, 
which the Bairagees whom he found sitting in its shade told him it was 
the only one in the world, and requested him to take off his shoes as 
he approached it, an honour which himself and party declined paying, 
lie was informed that several devotees nightly took up their quarters 
in the hollow trunk of this tree. 

Dr. Alex. Gibson, in the Bombay ‘ Medical and Physical Tran sac- 
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tions,’ states that at Goozerat, where grow many fine specimens of the 
Baobab, the fishermen use the fruit as a float for their nets, and that 
logs of the very light wood are also employed by them as a catamaran 
or raft in fishing or duck -catching. 

Adanson concludes his admirable memoir of this tree by stating that 
it is evident, that the early writers were acquainted only with the fruit 
and leaves of the BaobabV but that they had no knowledge of its flowers 
or of the tree which bore them, the monstrous size of which presents 
the most remarkable fact which the history of Botany and perhaps that 
of the w^orld can furnish. 


THE CANAllESE MISSION. 

In the year t8;M, the Basle Missionary Society considered that in 
India, missionaries were much wanted, and they sent out three young 
men, in order to form a mission on the coast of Malabar. Messrs, 
llebich, Lehncr, and Greiner, arrived at Bombay in the month of 
August : unacquainted with any one in those countries, and ignorant 
of the language of the natives, they committed themselves to the 
merciful guidance of the God of Israel ; and it was lie who vouchsafed 
tluMii a very kind reception into some ilnglish families, who at once 
advised them to settle at Mangalore, the sea-port of Canara. Tliey 
found the country of Canara to be both healthy and fertile, and the 
peojde accessible to divine truth. The greatest advantages to their 
labours arose from the protection of the British Government, and from 
their finding the New Testament and some excellent tracts already 
translated into the Canara language. Mangalore is situated almost in 
the midst of the district, and was entirely without Christian instruction, 
there being ro missionary within two hundred miles. They success- 
fully overcame the difliculties of the language, and were soon enabled 
to ])reach glad tidings to an immense population, though at first in 
broken accents. Numbers of heathen heard the gospel attentively, and 
received tracts thankfully ; but the powerful influence of the Brahmins 
operated upon their fears, and kept them back from giving a full and 
hearty reception to the truth. 

In October, 1830, Messrs. Mogling, Layer, Frey, and Lcscho, 
arrived at Mangalore, These four additional missionaries immediately 
applied themselves to the acquisition of the Cauarese tongue, and, as 
soon as possible, they opened two schools for the instruction of heathen 
bbys : it being however difficult to convince the parents of the use- 
fulness of schools ; the missionaries had to proceed with patience 
and wariness. 



3 MO Tin: ( ANARKSE MISSION, 

Jn the course of the year 18;K», the Rev. S. llebicli performed a 
journey of about a thousand miles to several parts, both amonujsL llic 
mountains and on the coast ; this proved full of interest, and, in the 
course of it, he distributed 1«50 testaments and above 2,500 tracts, 
preaching and conversing on the gospel, with aflection and /eal, not 
only in the bazars but also in the heathen temples. 

As there were now seven German missionaries in the town of ^langa- 
lore, some English families residing in the large town of Dharwar, at the 
distance of 280 miles, aircctioiuitely invited some of these brethren to 
visit them and to come and minister to them permanently. 'J'hc mis- 
sionaries, with one accord, made up their minds to establish a new 
station in Dharwar; therefore, the Rev. Messrs. Mogliiig, Layer, and 
rrey, immediately proceeded thither, where they set to their w'ork) 
both in the city and in the neighbouring villages. In a very short 
time they distributed a great number of testaments, and thousands of 
tracts ; they also opened a school, wdiich was attended by twenty boys. 

In the year 1837, with the view of preparing natives for school- 
masters and catechists, these missionaries established an institution for 
training up native youth for the service of the mission, by a course of 
instruction as enlarged as practicable, but sound and scriptural, "^I'his 
institution was established in Mangalore, and, as Mr. Mogling was con- 
sidered as being specially qualified for having charge of this college, he 
was recalled from Dharwar, and placed over it, as Principal, his place 
at Dharwar being supplied by Mr. Ilcbich. Twenty-two Canarese 
youths immediately entered into this college, where they were gratui- 
tously lodged, boarded, and educated, being diligently in.structcd in 
the W'ay of obtaining an exact knowledge of divine truth. 

In the end of the year 1837, the Rev. T. Greiner made an intcrest- 
ing journey towards the northern parts of the province of Canara, with 
the special design of enquiring into the state of the people of Coorg, 
w'ho had never had the gospel preached to them. It was reported, that 
the Coorgs w ere a very barbarous people ; that the way also, into Coorg 
was very dangerous, lying through a large forest abounding with 
elephants, lions, tigers, and other wild beasts : yet the missionary got 
some guides, and trusting in his God, he undq^took the journey. At 
the same time, the Rev. Mr, Layer visited the southern parts of the 
district, and everywhere he had great opportunities of speaking with 
the people, preaching to them the unscarcliable riches of Christ. 

These seven German brethren soon perceived, that India presented to 
them a vast field of labor in the gospel. Tlicy felt their insufRciencj — 
their want of means ; and, as good stewards of the talents committed to 
them, and to their nation, they resolved to sacrifice even the moderate 
tumforts of ordinary liluropean life, and to live in the most simple mode 
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they could, with propriety, and a due regard to the preservation of 
health. By these means, in the course of the year 1837, they were 
iMiabled to save a considerable sum to their society. Thus, the seven 
misKionaries proceeded in their labors with much encouragement, wait- 
ijig for the promised blessings of the Lord. They thankfully acknow* 
lodged the merciful assistance and guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
also the very liberal and Xcind support generously olFered to them by 
the British officers and families round about them. In the course of 
the year 1837, at Mangalore, a few converts were baptised. 

In the beginning of the year 1838, the parent society sent out from 
Basle, the Rev. Messrs. Elsig, Sutter, Sui)per, Dehlinger, and Hiller, 
in order to establish a third mission at Hoobly, a town near Dliarwar. 
These live missionaries spent three months in England, whence they 
sailed in July, 18.38, on hoard the Mermaid : they arrived in Bombay 

on the 28tb of .January, 1839. The Rev. H. Gundert, D.D., a young 
minister of Wiirtem burgh, having labored in India some time, attached 
himself to his countrymen, at Mangalore, in the course of the year 1838. 
'rims reinforced, it was resolved to plant a mission in the sca-porttown 
of Onorc, which lies between Mangalore and Dliarwar. 

Mr. Lehncr married an English lady, and a female institution was 
tonned at Mangalore, and placed under the charge of Mrs. Lehncr. 
It was hoped, that, under the divine blessing, this seminary would 
educate young women, as fitting waves for the rising youth, who 
might become teachers of their brethren, for they could not form any 
proper connection among their heathen countrywomen. This year, a 
few more converts were baptised at Mangalore, and live candidates 
stood firmly under many trials. Mr. Anderson, the collector, was a 
warm friend, and the other English residents continued to assist the 
mission liberally, * 

At Dharwar, also, the British residents continued to favour the 
(icnnan mission. A convenient site was granted for the erection of all 
needful buildings, and for the formation of a village of six hundred 
inhabitants : the British authorities moreover, entrusted to tliosc German 
missionaries the organization of all the schools in the district of Dhar- 
war. A sermon by Mr. Mogling produced about £150 sterling ; 
contributions were also made to the mission ; and this liberality in the 
rulers led the natives to open a subscription for tlie support of the 
schools, which soon amounted to more than £50 sterling. On this 
occasion, Mr. Mogling said to his patrons, — “ Oh ! if you could but 
send us a dozen missionaries, w^e should surely not be embarrassed for 
tht:rr means of subsistence. If we had but faith, the Lord would grant 
us victory on victory.’* 

Ill the year 1838, all the seven missionaries were labouring in 
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Canara^ In the course of that year, the tyranny of the tax-collectors 
drove the natives to desperation : they rushed into Mangalore — a panic 
seized the tyrants — they fled — and in their fright they abandoned their 
families to what they considered certain destruction. The missionaries 
naturally fled with the Government functionaries, civil and military. 
A letter from India announced this insurrection in the following words : 
— There is little doubt of its being an extensive and well-laid plan. 
It can hardly end without much bloodshed and a protracted struggle. 
It is feared that the houses and property of the German missionaries, 
stationed in Canara, have been destroyed, but their lives have been 
mercifully preserved.** Hut the next news wa8| that after a little UlUC 
the insurrection was effectually subdued. The fact is, it was not a 
planned insurrection, — it was merely the sudden impulse of a mob 
driven to desperation against the tyrant collectors of more than half 
their crop. 

The friends of this German mission residing in India had contributed 
towards its support the sum of £1,500 sterling in cash, from the year 
1835, to the 1st of March, 1839. 

In April, 1839, a new station was formed at Tellicherry. 

Early in the year 1840, a lady left Basle by the overland route for 
India, to be married to Mr. Greiner : she arrived at Bombay on the 
13th of March, when the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Stevenson kindly received 
her : in a few days the bridegroom met her ; they were married, and 
went home to Mangalore. A week after their arrival she was taken 
ill, and on the 18th of June she fell asleep in the Lord, praying for the 
mission. The Rev. Messrs. Mengcrt, Fritz, Miiller, Weigle, and 
Ammann, from Basle, arrived at Bombay on the 11th of Juno ; there, 
friends of the mission received them kindly, and supported them 
liberally, during three months. They arrived at Mangalore on the 
20th of September. Messrs. Mengeit and Fritz proceeded to Tclli- 
cherry without delay ; and in the beginning of the year 1841, Mr. 
Muller went to Hoobly,— Messrs. Weigle and Ammann remained at 
Mangalore. 

For some time the missionaries at Mangalore had intended to 
purchase land, to enable them to make an experiment in farming, in 
the neighbourhood of the town, where the native families in connexion 
with the mission might live and labour for their own support, under the 
direction of one of the brethren. In September, 1840, the Government 
ordered the collector to sell a hill which lies half a mile to the east of 
Mangalore, This large piece of ground contains an extensive garden 
and tlie ruins of some public buildings, which were destroyed by the 
Koorg insurgents, in 1837. Mr. Blair had been kind and liberal to 
the mission : he knew their circumstances and peculiar wants, and lie 
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purcliascd the property tind presented it to them, together with several 
thousand colFce-plants ; and in a few weeks the garden was covered 
with a new plantation. The walls of two of the burnt-down houses 
were roofed in and rendered habitable for the mission, and a family of 
the Billava caste was settled in the garden, where it was expected that 
other Christian families would soon find useful employment and a 
comfortable home. , 

The church at Mangalore now consisted of eighteen communicants 
and eleven children. Brother Greiner was their pastor, and he was in 
almost daily intercourse with each of them. They enjoyed unity, 
regularly attended the Sabbath and week-day services, and, with few 
exceptions, partook of the Lord’s Supper every month. On the first 
Monday in every month, a missionary prayer-meeting is held. 
Some of the missionaries preach to the heathen in the town and 
suburbs. Seven persons entered on a course of regular instruction ; 
some of whom appeared to be single-minded men, not far from the king- 
dom of God. A number of gentlemen support a poor-house, which is 
superintended by Brother Greiner ; and one of the men baptised in 
1839, is the overseer of it. Here, every Saturday morning, a weekly 
allowance of rice is distributed to upward of three hundred beggars and 
sick people, and they arc addressed in the Tulu tongue. The overseer 
of the poor-house teaches some of its juvenile inmates to read and write 
the Cu larcse language. 

In November, 1840, Messrs. Greiner and Muller visited some of the 
principal jdaccs to the east and north of Mangalore. At Bantual, some 
of the Billava caste w'ere well disposed : at liaikall, a principal family 
among the low caste labourers received the mission; at Karkala, the 
Konkan brahmins received them encouragingly and listened with a de- 
gree of simplicity unusual among their caste ; and, at Mudabidri, one of 
the principal Jain places in Taulava, some Jains and Ballavas took a 
real interest in what was said to them. 

In December, Messrs. Mocgliiig and Weigle visited Yemur, one of 
the old deserted Jain towns ; also, Ehurmasthalla, the centre of the 
Bhuta worship in Taulava, and to Subramanya, one of the strongholds 
of idolatry, where, on the Jatre, in the week before the full moon in 
December, many thousand people, from Mysore and Taulava, arc col- 
lected, partly for the sake of a large cattle-market, and partly on ac- 
count of some pompous ceremonies, and the drawing of several huge 
cars, in honor of their idols. 

About the middle of January, 1841, Mr. Ammann, accompanied 
]V^;r. Muller, on his journey to the stations above the Ghauts ; and, on 
fiis return to Iloobly, by way of Harihar, Simoga, and Agunmbi ; at his 
halting stages, he frequently conversed with visitors and preached ; at 
different j^aces he met with very different kinds of treatment. 
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In March, Mr. Sutter staid a few weeks at Maditari ; and, whil.-.t 
there, he spent part of his time with the members of a small ludo-liritoii 
congregation, to wliom he preached and administered the Lord’s supper. 

In all these towns, a considerable number of books were distributed ; 
tracts were frequently despised, while the scriptures were always well 
received, by those who were able to read, and, in many instances, 
eagerly sought for, 

The boarding school contains forty boys, and in December, 1840, 
the oldest of them was married to the oldest girl in the female school, 
and he was employed in the institution. In October, Mr. Sutter took 
twenty of the boys with him on a long six weeks’ journey to Agumbi, 
Sikarporc, Ilubli, DharwJir, Sirai, Gersepp, and Ilowavara ; sometimes 
their strength and courage were put to severe tests, but their good 
humour seldom failed them, and they all returned in safety to their 
younger and weaker companions at Mangalore. Eleven youths were 
preparing for church membership. The English free school was 
supported by friends in the neighbourhood, and contained fifty- five 
boys, who were taught even geography and geometry. Five Canarese 
schools taught the biblc and excluded Hindoo books ; those at a 
distance from the station, in secluded villages, attached the people to 
the mission. 

The government chaplain of Belgaum was in the habit of visiting the 
British government station at Dharwar once a month; therefore, on those 
Sabbaths, when the chaplain was not present, the German missionaries 
performed English service. Their mission house stands by the side of 
the road leading to the office of the collector of half the crop of the 
country, which is swept away by the East India Company, as the land 
rent; and, at stated times, all the cultivators have to attend the collec- 
tor, for the purpose of agreeing on the amount of rent, paying their 
monthly instalments, and finally settling their accounts. At tlicse 
seasons, they pour in, from the districts, in tens of thousands ; and> 
then, the situation of the mission house attracts large numbers of 
visitors, so that crowds of villagers visit the mission ; and, those 
of them who arc able to read arc freely supplied with the scriptures and 
tracts. 

For a long time, the movements of the Kalagnanas has attracted the 
attention of the Germans and also of their friends at Belgaum, but all 
who took any interest in the affair, were at a loss as to the real object of 
the enquirers ; for, during many years, the gospel had been proclaimed 
in their part of the country, but they had not shewn any very great con- 
cern about the truth ; whereas, now, all at once a large number of en- 
quirers came forward, professing to feel a deep Interest in the Christian 
religion. The Kalagnanas themselves, accounted for this sudden 
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impulse, by saying, that the excitement had been recently produced, 
among them, by the study of a collection of K-alagiiana prophecies, 
which distinctly predict the approaching extinction of the ancient reli- 
gious sects, and the establishment of a new faith, through the instru- 
mentality of foreign teachers ; the description of whom bears a close 
resemblance to the appearance, dress, and habits of l^iiropeaii mission- 
aries ; and, the excitemAit caused, by the partial fulfilment of those 
old prophecies, was deepened and strengthened by seeing mission-houses 
rising up before their eyes, during the last few years. At the same 
time, some of their chief men did not conceal their expectation of being 
received into intimate connection with the missionaries and of receiving 
from them friendly advice and substantial assistance, not only in spiri- 
tual matters, but also in secular affairs. 

Under such novel circumstances, it was not easy to form a decided 
opinion as to the line to he pursued and the measures to be adopted ; 
for, on the one hand, there was the danger of being deceived by the 
devices of some artful leader, and thereby encouraging designs of a 
doubtful character ; and, on the other hand, the mission felt anxiety, 
lest, from a distrust of the professions of some leading incilj dCSirCS Of <1 
higlicr nature, awakened by the holy spirit, in a multitude of hearts 
hitherto thoughtless of eternity, should be left unsatisfied. 

In l^Iarch, 1840, Messrs. Frey, and Essig, undertook a journey into 
the district inhabited by the Kalagnanas and spent three weeks amongst 
them. Afterwards, Mr, Frey lived at Bentur three months; when 
great demands were made on his time and strength, by a large number 
of enquirers. On the 10th of July, the heads of ten families waited 
upon Mr. Ilillcr and delivered into his hands the idols which they had 
hitherto worshipped ; they also agreed to allow the missionaries to teach 
their wives and children. In September, Messrs. Lehner and Hiller 
proceeded on a tour to Gadah and Bettigherri, 

At Bcttighcrri especially, the villagers listened to the preaching of 
the gospel with much eagerness and treated the missionaries with such 
kindness and confidence, tliat, at once, Mr. Ifillor resolved to remain 
there, at least for a time, to satisfy the wishes of the people and to afford 
them full opportunity to acquire a more comprehensive knowledge of 
the word of God. Ilis stay was jwolonged for more than six months. 
Some other brethren, also paid a visit to the same field of labour, and 
many of the inhabitants of Bettigherri went tlirough a course of exposi- 
tions of the Gospel, and other parts of Scripture. In the centre of the 
village, a school was established and speedily filled with nearly sixty 
hoys, many of whom attended with great regularity and received Chris- 
tian education. 

Bn fish Friemi of Imlhi V^*j, Ilf. No. l(i. 2 N 
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Enconrjigcd by the promising aj)])o;ininco of affairs, the brethren of 
llie mission proposed to the committee in IJaslc the plan of forming a 
Christian settlement on a convenient spot in the neighbourhood of 
Hubli ; where converts might be gathered together, in a place of refuge, 
protected from threatening tenij)talions and dangers, instructed in suit- 
able trades and agricultural improvements, and governed, as a separate 
Christian community, according to the principles of the Gospel. The 
llaslc committee approved both of the measures taken, and of the plan 
proposed by the brethren. The Bombay government granted a petition 
for a piece of ground on wliieb to plant a colony : and, at Malsamudra, 
1 1(3 acres were marked oiT for the contemplated Christian village. At 
Bettigberri and other places of the neighbo\irhood, a number of families 
have had to sufler much scorn and ridicule and injustice, and, in some 
cases, violence from their relations, their former friends, and some of 
the native authorities of the district ; and, it was expected, tliat, en; 
long, they would forsake those places, in which they were exposed to 
the power of llieir eneiiiics, and obtain admission into this new asylum. 

Both at Dharw-ar and at Ilubli ]>ublic i>rc:iching is carried on regu- 
larly ; in addressing the natives, market-places, streets, open schools, 
and private houses, are chosen, according to cireiimstaiieos, Tlu^ civil 
officers of government and other cliristian friends who reside at Dhar- 
war give alms every Saturday, to some hundreds of beggars, by means 
of the missionaries, who dispense the charity and ])reach to the ])e()ple. 
The audiences wdio listtm to (diristian addresses generally consist of the 
poor and ignorant. The Brahmins alfect to despise the preaching of the 
Gos])cl ; and, wdton they do listen to it, thdy dis})ute it and opi)osc it 
fiercely ; they are deaf to reason and dilllciilL to be silenced by argu- 
ment. The rich Lingailco arc, also, averse to the truth and tliey opjjose 
it with an ccjually di termiiKul degree of ob>tin iey; thuugii they are 
not as clever and dexterous as the Brahmins ; yet, now and then, one is 
to be met with whose lu'art is touched by the Irulh. 

Above the (ihauts, the ])eo])le are more sii))erstitioiis, more wedded 
to their customs, and more tenacious of tlic ways of tlieir fatlicrs, than 
tliose who live on the sea coasts, "I'he population of the Southern 
Mahratta country has attainerd to a degree of prosperity, and is so 
busily engaged in comme-ree, manufactures, or agriculture, that their 
minds arc fearfully unconcerned about their future state. In many of 
the rcMiiote villages, llie name of Christ is still little known ; and, tlic 
meaning and object of the Gospel is yet less understood ; and, as this 
province has been under a Hindoo government, up to the last tw'cnty 
years, the old religion seems to have a stronger hold in the minds of Mic 
peojdc, hero, than in other parts of the country. The great majority of 
the po*)ulati(>ii arc vvcirsiiipiKirs of tlie liinga. Towards the cast, the 
caste i)f weavers is very numerous ; they are devoted to the service of 
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the Saklis, tlu' most :il>ominahlo of superstitions. It i;. dinicult to say 
wlietiier the j)o!ilical infliieiie(M>r tlie IJiahmiiis or the spiritual dominion 
nl’ tlu) Lint^a priests, be mon* pouert'uny exerted against the spread of 
trntli. With sorrow, it nuist be aeknosvledijjed, that, the Hindoos are 
“ liars, evil-beasts, and slow bellies;” and, in the immediate vicinity 
of Hharwar, the divine honour paid to the Liie;a priests is a stroug-huld 
(jf Satan. 

The mission above the C1k:uIs was sov n jrladdened by its llrst fruits^ 
for on the 7th of hVh., IS 11, at Mubli, were baptised seven persons; 
nanu'Iy, lour men, one woman, and tvo cliildrc-n ; one of the men is a 
native of Mangalore, whose family is in eonneetion with the mission 
there; the otluT threr nic‘n an* enllivalurs, in villages near lliibli; and, 
for a ooiisidcrahle time they witc imd(T iii'inietion ; when baptised, 
llity were obliged not only to dissolve their cojmection with their caste 
and relations, hut also to (juil their village altogether, and to take up 
an abode near iJie missionaries, for protection ; they found an asylum 
at Jliibli, oil the mission premises; tmd, there, liy tlieir own labour, 
they snp[)oit tliemselves, ;uul without being molested by their enemies, 
and are ftnaning the nnelensofii (liristiaii Churcli. 

'riir.s, the C in.ua se Mission in the Soutliern Mahratta country had 
estahlislu cl a station at Dhtirvvar in IS37, and anotlier at Mubli in 1839 ; 
with ontstalions at llelligherri and Malsmudra in IS 11 ; together with 
several Canarese schools; and, in llieir neighboiirliood thi*rc was a re- 
markable religious movi'ineiit amongst llio Lingaites, and tlie Kalagiiana 
jieoplc ; seven missionaries were cm]»Ioyed, 

At Dliarwar, Mrs. f^ehner’s boarding school had eight girls wdio 
learned lihiglish and Canaresc. 'riio English school was attended by 
lifty boys, (3»ristiaiis, Mussulmans, fiingailes, and lirahinins; at each 
end of the city, in the verandahs of small temples, two Caiiarese schools 
have been opened ; each of them is attended by forty boys ; in all these 
schools the hi hie is tanglit, and the people arc much pleased with the 
attendance of the missionary in superintending them. At Mubli, a 
school house lias been built near the bazar; and, fifty scholars attend 
there. At llcttiglicrri the school is superintended by Mr. Miller. 

Bentur is the centre of a cliis:cr of villages, the inhabitants of w’hich 
were in a stale of considerable excitement, produced by the reading of 
tlic Kalagnana writings. In March 1810, Messrs. Frey and Essig spent 
three weeks amongst the Kalagnana people ; and afterw'ards, Mr. Frey 
lived three months at Bentur ; and, in August, Messrs. Layer and Frey 
spent a fortniglit amongst these people, who uiiremiLtingly crowded 
alAfifit lliem ; conversing and listening to preaching. The missionaries 
departed with the impression of having enjoyed a season of grace and 
having sown in good soil, which will yiedd fruit in due season. Then, 
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ill September, Messrs. Lehner and Hiller visited Bettigherri, and tlie 
latter remained there. And, in November, Messrs. Frey and Layer, 
again spent ten days in Uentur, where they were encouraged. 

On the 29ih of September, Messrs. Layer and Essig left Dharwar, 
and went towards the north-westward; they visited Tekur and Kittun 
which latter is a large place with a good bazaar; there they had a long and 
friendly conference with a high priest of the l^’ngaites, on Christianity ; 
and on parting, the Swami begged for the four Gospels, which were 
given to him ; he is since dead. Thence they went to Garag, where 
they preached, during four days, to attentive audiences. Lastly, they 
removed to Nargondra. Every where the people were favourably dis- 
posed i especially the poor weavers and cultivators ; hut, the Brahmins 
as invariably withstood the word of truth, fiercely. The brethren con- 
cluded their tour on the 12th of October. 

On the 11th of December, 1810, Mr, Essig set out and visited Bct- 
tigherri, where, every evening, after the villagers had finislied their 
day’s work, forty of them came to him and heard him expound the 
Gospel, lie went over to Gad* h, several times ; but, there the people 
were slower to hear and quicker to dispute ; he spent tw'o days at the 
village of Abhigiri ; where was fully employed in preaching Christ ; 
he returned tlirough Beritur ; and was very much pleased with the 
demeanour of the people ; they are simple minded and well disposed 
towards the truth ; cordially wxdcoming the missionary into their houses, 
with a cup of new milk, and making him soon feel himself to be quite 
at home with them. He returned to Dharwar on the 28th of February, 
1811. 

In April ami May, Mr. Layer visited several villages in the immediate 
ncighhouvliood of Dharw'ar ; and, in the vallies through which the 
waters descend from the heights of Dharwar towards the western Ghauts, 
he found many hamlets inhabited by poor and simple cultivators ; these 
dispersed people are deeply sunk in very degrading superstitions ; hut, 
they have little to do with Brahmins and they lent a willing ear to the 
Gospel. Mr. Supper often visits the villages wliich stud the plains of 
Huhli. During the year several of the brethren suflored from sickness. 
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One mint is sufficient for the Crown, but three or four mints are not 
sufficient for the Company. Why is this? Are the Company’s subjects 
all so rich ? Are they such great capitalists ? such active traders ? No ! 
far otherwise, British India is the most beggarly Empire that ever ex- 
isted ; and, its mints are kept up to prevent its coins being Imperial- 
struck by the Queen . The Comjjany’s existence depends upon retaining 
its porogatives against the Crown ; its Bombay navy, its Bengal ma- 
rine, Its steam flotilla, its three armies, its three mints, its secret legis- 
lature, its factor-judges, its collector-magistrates, and its finanical-mono- 
polics. The Company is chartered to misrule India ; its monopoly is 
the sale of olficcs in India, and its wages is the tribute extracted from 
India. 

'rhe currency of the United Kingdom is gold, but that of the Com- 
pany is silver ; therefore it is impossible exactly to compare them with 
each other, as measures of value. 

The currency of India was regulated on the 13th of July, 1833; 
when the silver standard was flxed at the same degree of fineness as 
that of Britain; namely, eleven parts of pure silver, and one part of 
alloy ; and, then the Calcutta sicca rupee was made to contain 176 grs. 
of pure silver; whilst the rupees of Eurruckabad, of Madras, and of 
Bombay contained but 165 grains. But, on the 1st of Sept,, 1835, a 
new coin, called the Company’s rupee, of 165 grains of pure silver, 
became the standard coin for all their presidencies ; and, then, for the 
first time the coin of British India was impressed with the image and 
superscription of the S(ivcreign, — though, still, the other side of it is 
del'aced with the mark of the beast — Monopoly. 

I’lius, it will bo perceived, that, ever since the 13th of July, 1833, 
the ru[)ces of Madras and of Bombay have been unaltered in value, 
each of them containing 165 grains of pure silver ; and, that on the 1st 
of Sept. 1835, tl;c rupee of the Bengal was exactly assimilated to the 
rupees oi Madras and of Bombay; in fact, one rupee being coined 
thenceforth for all British India. 

The new charter came into effective operation, in the home accounts, 
on the 1st of May, 1834, when the Company opened its treasury, in 
Leadenhall-strcet, for cash, in purchase of bills of exchange on India, at 
the following rates, namely, half a crown for a bill for a sicca rupee 
payable at Calcutta ; and Is. lid. for a bill fora Madras rupee paya- 
ble at Madras, or for a Bombay rui)ce at Bombay ; that is, for each 
penny of sterling money, the Company gave in grains of pure silver, at 
Calcutta, only 5.866 ; but, at the poorer subordinate treasuries, as 
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much as /'HI grains. This was the Renovated Company’s first step 
in drawing lioine its tribute. Two hundred and thirty years monopoly 
of the trade of lialf the globe had given the thirty directors and their 
well gorged officers no more wisdom than this, in the simplest of iill 
commercial transactions — direct bills of exchange. They bad been 
accustomed to carry on their exchanges between the territorial and the 
commercial branches ; and, in defrauding the> territory, they had per- 
fectly stultified themselves, so much so, that here, in London, these 
merchants actually entered upon their purely govering functions, by 
offering their rupees for sale at a price equivalent to 5s. 3.{d. for the 
Spanish dollar of 371 grains of pure silver, which every body knows 
sells currently for less tlian 4s. 2d. For silver they asked twenty -five 
per cent, above the market price, persuading themselves that tliey 
still had a monopoly of the India market, as far as regarded exchanges ; 
but, in a few days, they were taught that merchants sent silver out to 
India ; and, all at once, the C’ompany had to lowTr the price of their 
sicca rupee from half-a-erown down to two shillings. So much for the 
practical wisdom of the Company, on entering upon the remittance of 
the tiihute, on the 1st of May, 18t31. For committing so gross a 
blunder as this in his imaginary exchange transactions, a school hoy 
w'ould be WT-ll whipped. 

During the two years and onc-qiiarter in which the Company drew 
on Calcutta, in sicca rupees, three several rates were adopted, ranging 
from half-a-crown to two shillings for the sicca rupees ; and each rate gave 
for the penny sterling, the following quantities of silver, at Calcutta, in 
troy grains and decimal parts of a grain : — . 


BATE OF EXCHANCE. 
d. 

30 

25 

24 


TUBE SILVER. 
Grains, 
5-660 
7*040 
7*333 


That is a variation of twenty-five per cent, in tlic rate of exchange. 
In July, 1834, the Company actually drew on Calcutta and Madras at 
two shillings, though on Calcutta for tlic sicca and on Madras for the 
local rupee; and, at tlie same time, on Bombay, at Is. lid. for the 
rupee similar to that of Madras. 

In August, 183G, the Company ceased drawing its hills on India for 
the several local rupees, of each of the tlirco presidencies, and began to 
draw for the Company’s rupee ; it i.s not yet seven years since this cur- 
rency came into use, yet already tlic rate of it in cxcliaiigo has varied, 
for the penny, as follows : — 
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n.vT E or rixciiANcE. 

rf. 

26 




PURE SILVER. 

Grains, 

6-346 

25i 



. . 

6-470 

25 



. . 

6-600 

24| 



. . 

6-731- 

24 . . .% 



. . 

6-875 

234 




7021 

23 • * • a 



• » 

7-174 

221 



• « 

7-333 

22 



• • 

7-500 


1 1 must be remarked, that*, in raising the exchange from 22 to 22 \ pence , 
the penny purchases hut the eighth part of a grain of silver less thanit did 
before : liowever, the rise from 25 § to 20 pence makes a difference of 
one-sixth 2)art of a grain of silver less for eaeh penny. 

IMie most striking anomaly in the Company’s absurd mismanagement 
of the rates of exchange is that they opened their treasury for cash, by 
giving a bill on Calcutta for only 5*8()6 grains for the penny, wliereas 
they drew on Madras and Bombay at the rate of 7*171 grains for the 
penny. Consequently, no one would pay that price for bills on Cal- 
cutta, as it was more profitable even for the Calcutta merchant to buy a 
hill on Bombay and there get another on Calcutta. But, as soon as 
ever the Company adopted one single rupee for all their presidencies, 
then they turned the scale of their exchanges against Madras and Bom- 
bay, by always charging one half penny on the rupee dearer for a bill 
on Ilnur treasuries at those subordinate presidencies than if drawn on 
Calcutta. 

The Company began by drawing for the sicca at 30 pence ; and, at 
that rate the local rupees of Madras and Bombay were wq|^ exactly 
28^ pence each ; but, no, the Company drew for them at 23 jiSllie each, 
which is no less than pence below par, as comi)arcd with their bills 
on Calcutta. And, now, ever since August 1830, the Company has 
turned tlie balance of their exchange the other way, against bills on the 
minor presidencies, by charging a half penny for each rupee there. So 
that, under the two systems, the alteration is 5 a pence in the value of 
the rupees of Madras and Bombay as coin|pred with the rupee of Cal- 
cutta, in the Company’s London rates of exchange. Such gross igno- 
rance, here, in London, is incredible ; it is rank enough for the Sultan 
of Constantinople in drawing home the tribute of Egypt. Nothing 
short of the Company’s own series of their remittance accounts, as pub- 
lislKiJl by the House of Commons, could convince us of the existence of 
such a shameful neglect of duty by the merchant kings of Leadcnhall- 
street. 
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An Account of the several Hates of Exchange at which the Company 
has drawn upon each Presidency, in British sterling pence for the 
rupee of each description, shewing also the sum drawn at each 
several Hate, on each Presidency, together with the Totals, in 
sterling money, from the commencement of the system to the 
end of January 1843 ; all now compiled from the latest Returns before 
Parliament, and never before published. 
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Nineteen more cadets are wanted, in Beloochistan, to jump into the 
shoes of the nineteen ofTiccrs wounded and slain there on the 20tli 
of' h'ebruary : — this is the article of most interest, hy the ir.ail, to die 
gentry in Leadenhall-sti^et, and, next to this, they are rejoiced by their 
second sale of opium, at Calcutta, which has reached 1320 rupees 
the clicst ; 1790 chests having realised to the Company's treasury 

£221,165, an acceptable addition to the large sum obtained at the 
January sale, which amounted to £697,007, making together £9 18, *172 
of “ EASILY COLLECTED REVENUE!! !" Ycs ! vcry casily collected, as 
regards the drones who divide the spoil ; but, not very easily col- 
lected, by the enslaved ryots of Bchar and Benares, who are com- 
pelled to grow the poppy, to water it, and to employ their wives 
and children in weeding it, and in tending it, and in gathering each 
drop of resin which can he scraped ofFcacb poppy head, every morning 
and every evening. It is also very easy to fill up vacancies in the 
army, as they occur ; but, at the expense of the forced services and 
taxes nf the ryots of India, at whose cost cadets arc educated, and 
recruits are trepanned and sent out to India to keep the people yoked to 
the Company’s plough. 

THE SECRETARIES OF INDIA AND THEIR NEWSPAPERS. 

Under every despotic government, the chief agents of tlie govern- 
ment are obliged, in self-preservation, to arm tbemselve? individually 
and collectively against the despotism itself; and, in British India, 
in this view, the secretaries Cf^W^vernment are occasionally compcI|^jI 
to be at the expense of publishing a ncwsp.apcr to defend thcgijjgiiu^ 
the power of tlie governor exercised by some favourite rivaft^t Cal- 
cutta, the secretaries united and started the John Bull ag^st Mr. 
Buckingham, who was exhibiting their faults and failings to Lord 
Hastings. ^Then, at Bombay, Mr. Secretary Warden had his own news- 
paper, and, daW, we have some vague idea that the Bombay Times 
is the property of the Bombay Secretariat, and edited hy Mr. Secretary 
Willoughby’s brother-in-law, Dr. KcnnedyyJ|ftom this paper we glean 
that our invasion of AfFghariistau was a resIK^f the party and personal 
bickerings of secretaries at home and abroad ; that unsatisfactory 
despatches from Canada in June, 1837, elicited from “ The Board of 
Control,” warlike despatches; and, that the defeat of the Whigs, in 
the general election of August 1837, produced Lord Auckland’s pugna- 
eiotts minutes ; tliat it was determined to pick a quarrel and have a 
war, on some account, somewlicre, with somebody ; especially as there 
Biilhh Friend of In diu Mag, Vol. Ill, No. 16. 2 o 
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was in the Company's treasury, at Calcutta, an accumulated surplus of 
ten millions sterling, already hoarded up. Sir John Hobhoifcc pointed 
the Governor General to Lahore, as his richest prize, so said the chair- 
man of the day. Can any one charge his memory with the name of the 
director who was in the chair that year? Then, Mr. Secretary Mac- 
naughtcu was unpopular and ambitious ; he wished to become an 
envoy, that is, to enjoy the plunder of a kingdom ; his wife wished for 
crown jewels. Mr, Secretary Torrens had a fashionable and accom- 
plished wife, who was in great favour with the Misses Eden ; the sisters 
and managers of Lord Auckland ; the rulers of the ruler of India ; the 
female Aids-de-camp and Secretaries of the amiable Governor General 
assaulted him until they obliged him to grant a kingdom to Secretary 
Macnaughten, in order that Mr. Torrens might have his bureau ; and, 
thus, they drove his Lordship into the invasion of AlTghanistan ; a 
measure which his better judgment disapproved : for, when Burnes ar- 
rived at Simla, Torrens and Colvin ran to him and prayed him not to 
say anything to unsettle his Lordship, as they had taken all the trouble 
in the world to get him into the business, and even then, he would be 
glad, on any pretence, to return from it. 

In order to get into Affghanistan, we relied for our means on the 
two Governments of Scindc and Khclat; both of which States had, 
in former days, been dcpeiidancies of the Doorance empire ; but for the 
last thirty years both of them had been free and independant States. 
We threatened the chiefs of the States with death unless they submitted 
themselves to the sovereignty of the puppet Shah Shoojah 

THJ3IR LIBELS ON LOUD ELLENBOROUGII. 

It was Mrs. Secretary Lushington who banished Mr. liuckingham 
aifc rUingfl his family, but, did he ever publish such libels on lier, licr 
hiishaila^* or her cicisbeo, as we now extract from the Bombay Monthly 
Times summary of intelligence for February, 1843 ; libels on the 
Governor General of India, which the public receive as coming from 
the office of the secretary to the Bombay government./#^. 

“ From the views known to be entertained by the GoVernor General, 
it is supposed that he intends seizing on andretaining the country. This 
will be an act beside wh4^ Lord Auckland’s advance on Cabool will 
seem a deed of virtue, but, then, Scinde will pay, so nothing will be 
said of the guilt of its appropriation ! 

“ From the aversion that Lord Ellcnborough has manifested to men 
of the General Pollock, Major Oiitram, and Major Pottinger class, and 
his admiration for such retiring heroes as the Knight of Hykulzjc, a 
second Elphinstonc would, we are entitled to assume, find especial 
favour iu his eyes. Another happy occasion might, by this means, 
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he afFortlcd us by blowing up bazaars, burning towns and villages, 
roasting woiiiulcd^Beloocbccs ; and so, having retrieved our disasters, 
withdrawing from the country covered wdth glory and relieved of all 
superfluous treasure ! 

“ Recent proceedings in Scinde will, it is hoped, furnish the Con- 
servative admirers of l^ord Ellenborough with a practical illustration 
of the sincerity and trusi-worthiness of that ‘ most masterly and states- 
manlike paper,’ the Simla proclamation of the 1st of October, 1842; 
whose carcftil re-perusal we strongly recommend to our readers.” — 
Again, on the invasion of Scinde, the Bombay editor or secretary, says, 
“ The (lOvenior-General is knowm to be the party by whose direct in- 
terposition this state of matters has been brought about, to illustrate 
probably bis anxiety to give peace on both banks of the Indus; and 
as the capital and rulers of Scinde are now in our hands, it is believed 
that the country itself will be permanently annexed to our possessions, 
to prove the sincerity of the declaration of the Simlab proclamation of 
1812, tliat, ‘ content with the limits which nature has assigned to its 
empire, the Government of India will devote all its efforts to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of general peace.” 

“ This intelligence will be a source of great gratification to all parties 
at home. The Whigs will admire in it a tribute to the merits of Lord 
Auckland. Lord Ellenborough having begun thus early after the 
abandonment of Affghanistan, to r.dopt his principles and walk in his 
footsteps, with this advantage, that his policy is more simple and in- 
telligible, for the rights of the Ameers to rule in Scinde are not pretended 
to he questioned. We do not affect to charge them wdth intriguing 
with foreign powcTs, such as.Pcrsia and Russia, or to feel the slightest 
alarm for anything they could do to us, and w'e have no lawful sovereign 
to set up, as in the Dooranec empire, to displace usurpers, but wc see 
a country on our borders which lias given u» no olfence, and has never 
injured us, it is, in itself, a somewhat desirable possession, accordingly 
we seize ujyjii it. The Conservative press, who have seen the perfection 
of political* \yisyom in the proclamations, which have been made the 
byc-words and mockery of India, must regard this as the essence of 
greatness and simplicity of action.” 

Still further, the leading article of the Bombay Times goes on with 
the libel on the governor-general, truly enough, saying,— “ The insur- 
rection and disturbances in Bundlecund continue to increase, notwith- 
standing the additional troops that have been thrown into it ; and a 
troublesome hot season is apprehended ; to verify the govetnor-general’s 
asjic^iion, that, Bundlecund is at peace.” 

Then, again, “ Sclndiah Rao of Gwalior has died, at the age of 
twenty-seven, without heirs; .his territories, worth betwixt four and five 
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millions, the second in Ilindostan, in extent and value, to those of the 
Tndia Company, by Mahomedan law lapsed into the hands of the Bri- 
tish Government, as representatives of the King of Delhi, the liord 
Paramount ; hut, the governor-general has permitted the widow 
of the late Prince — a venerable lady of twelve years of age — 
to adopt a son ; and, she, in the exercise of the powxr permitted 
her, has fixed upon a youth, fit to take upon "his shoulders tlie cares 
of state, of the ripe experion)4e ‘•^W^icii^^ine year^. supplies ! There 
can be no doubt but that the government of the country will iJS 
vigorously and discreetly managed, where wisdom so mature sits at the 
helm of affairs !” This libel on the governor-general for not commit- 
ing another aggression smells so very rankly of the school of the Mel- 
vills, \Villough])ys, and Ovans, that we cannot doubt that it was coined 
in the secretary’s office ; the mint in 'which the seal of Sattarah was 
forged, in order to make that kingdom also lapse to the Company in 
virtue of their own secretary’s reading of the Koran. 

Lastly, the secretary or the editor proceeds and closes with anotlier 
true libel, on the contented governor-general, who chuckles in the idea 
that he has not in all India one discontented subject, “ It is said that 
the people of Goozerau refuse to receive the Gates of Soinnanth ; 
which, for the present, have been detained at Delhi. This is a striking 
instance of native stupidity and ingratitude. Lord Ellenhoroiigh seemed 
to have considered the recovery of these venerable relies, one of the 
most important objects of a campaign in which twenty-thousand men 
were engaged ; and, while the recovery of the prisoners was hardly 
held worthy of a single paragraph or observation, the gates had a sepa- 
rate proclamation devoted to them. The princes and Chiefs for whose 
special gratification they were brought back from Ghuznee, after an ab- 
sence from Somnauth of eight-hundfed years, refuse to have anything 
to do with wooden doors which have been so long absent from duty. 
Lord Ellenhorough arrived at Delhi on the 5th of February, accom- 
])aiiied by a gorgeous procession of seventy elephants, twenty native 
piinces or chiefs of the highest rank, and the gates 

Unhesitatingly, wc declare that this single page of extracts, from one 
leader, contains more libellous matter, against the government of India 
than can be found in all the volumes of Mr. Buckingham’s Calcutta 
Journal. But, his crime was being an interloper ; he was not in high 
office, drawing a great salary ; therefore, he had not the privilege of re- 
porting the sayings and doings of the select vestry of the cathedral of 
Saint John’s at Calcutta ; and, because he dared so far to check public 
functionaries, his license of residence in the parish was withdrawn,' and 
his family was cast relentlessly on the cold charities of the wide world ; 
and, worst ol' all, they yet find no pity ; justice is not yet granted to 
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llicm ; one house of commons did relent, but the next was overruled by 
Air. Roebuck, the pensioner of the Company and the paid agent of 
Canada. 

Lord Ellenborough arrived in India with an immense amount of moral 
inllucnce, attendant on his higli office and on his ministerial connexion ; 
but he has squandered it most recklessly ; and his monstrous tyranny 
towards Mr. Erskinchas'^otaU^incajiacitatcd hiip from ever after being 
ablctohurtanjjjjjJigj^ 

[grants strike their bloody bloffs in tlTei'r ^nger^and #Bcn their choler 

Asides, they hasten to forgive those who incur their displeasure ; but, 
it is the damning char.actcristic of our East India Company that they 
never forgive any person they have ever denounced. It is impossible 
to imagine any tiling more abominable than yet to withhold redress 
from Air. Euckiugbam ; now, since the press in India has become om- 
nipotent in all matters of government ; whether great or small, per- 
sonal or public. The press was the instrument employed by the party 
that compelled Lord Auckland to transport Macnaghten to Cabool ; 
Lord J'lllcnborough writhes under the lash of the press in India; his 
partisans denounce it, in parliament ; but they dare not touch it ; yet, 
here is an innocent victim, ruined by a base faction, and unpardoned, 
wiicn real delinquents enjoy impunity, with a degree of safety increas- 
ing in nroportion to their ability, daring, and power. We wish them 
success : for until India is allowed to have a responsible government, it 
is in the daily press that the tyrant must heboid his own hideous form, 
icflected into his own eyes, and then pourtrayed before his sovereign, 
Ills peers, his country, and the world ; chronicled under his own iron 
rod and stamped with the toleration of his own censorship, as an autho- 
rity for the historian of his reign. 
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ON COLONIZATION IN INDIA, 

In our last number, as among the advantages to be enumerated as 
arising from the settlement of Europeans in India, we enlarged upon the 
improvement of the produce of that country which would be thus deve- 
loped ; — passing over for the present, the enormous increase of British 
Trade and Commerce with India ^nd the Eastern World which would 
also result, it article, and deprived from the same 

able authorities, to point out the permanence of British power in Ilindofc^" 
tan, which, we maintain would be firmly established by a liberafly 
and properly conducted system of Colonization in India. 

It might be expected from the assertions of the advocates of restric- 
tions, that such relations, as subsist between the people of India and 
ourselves, had no parallel in the history of the world. There are, how- 
ever, many cases exactly similar in every essential point, and we shall 
advert to a few of them. The Mahomedans of Persia and Tartary kept 
these same Hindoos in subjection for seven centuries. They were rude, 
they were intolerant, they persecuted for conscience* sake. They were, 
at first at least, necessarily ignorant of the language, manners, and 
habits of the aboriginal inhabitants ; and when they became acquainted 
with them, it was only to treat them with derision or contempt. They 
altered the whole laws of the kingdom ; they imposed Mahomedan in- 
stitution, and a Mahomedan language* Yet, with all this, there were 
few insurrections against their authority; and, inthe long period of seven 
centuries, not one successful case of rebellion. One race of Mahomedans, 
and one dynasty succeeded to another race and another dynasty, in the 
dominion of India. The patient and docile Hindoos quietly looked on, 
and paid their homage and their taxes to each successive conqueror. 
In a word, they submitted to braver^and more civilized races than them- 
selves, which was in the natural order of things. The Mahomedans 
were not prohibited from occupying the soil ; they, in fact, became 
possessed of extensive estates in land throughout the country ; but the 
Hindoos were not, in consequence, dispossessed. The Moslems con- 
stitute, at present, through emigration or conversion, full one-seventh 
part of the whole population ; that is, they amount to perhaps fifteen 
millions of settlers. Still the Hindoos hold, after so many centuries 
of rude dominion, by far the larger portion of the land, to the moment 
when we ourselves became possessed of the sovereignty of the coun- 
try. This is rather a strong case. It may be rationally asked, will 
one of the most civilized and humane of the nations of Europe, in a 
civilized age, act a worse, or a weaker pjirt than the semi-barbariafis. of 
Persia and Tartary, in a very barbarous one ? * 

* Free Trade and Celunization, p. 7. 
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One of the most remarkable examples of dominion, maintained by 
foreign conquerors for a succession of ages without revolt, rebellion, or 
expulsion of the conquerors, there being neither prohibition to the con- 
querors to own land, or colonize in any other manner whatsover, is 
tJiat exercised by the present race of Tartars over the vast empire of 
China, containing double the area, and nearly twice the population of 
our East Indian dominion^. If the circumstances of this dominion be 
considered, it ,will be found a much more 'k^ondcrful event, than even 
the establishment of our own extraordinary empire. A mere tribe of 
shepherds, having nothing but their good swords to rely upon, effected 
the conquest of the greatest and most civilized empire in the East, in a 
far shorter time than was taken in the formation of our Eastern domi- 
nion, and they have kept peaceable possession for 30 ycurs* TllCy 
govern that empire apparently without any extraordinary difficulty, 
and with as few insurrections as can well be expected in an over-peopled 
country, liable from that circumstance to dearths and famines, and con- 
sequently to the anarchy and disorder which arise out of them. They 
go a little farther than we do ; maintaining the military power, they sur- 
render the civil into the hands of the native inhabitants ; we are not 
quite so generous ; wc seize the whole military and civil power, to the 
entire exclusion of the conquered. We take the most effectual means to 
exclude capital from the country, as well as to withhold from the 
Hindoos the example of morals, industry, arts, and science ; and wc 
end by pronouncing such a form of administration the most acceptable, 
popular, and appropriate which human wisdom could devise for the go- 
vernment of eighty or ninety millions of people, fifteen thousand miles 
distant from the power that essentially rules them. What figure would 
the conquerors of China have made in maintaining their dominions, had 
they contented themselves with the expedient of sending an army of 
some forty thousand men, with a few civil functionaries from the wilds 
of Tartary, to the rigid exclusion of the settlement and colonization of 
the rest of their countrymen ? The Chinese, united and intelligent far 
beyond the inhabitants of Ilindostan, would not have endured the silly 
experiment for a moment : and fortunately for the Manchou Tartars, 
they had no East India Conlpany to persuade them into such a blun- 
der. 

The illustration afforded by the history of Turkish and Russian con- 
quest and dominion is perhaps, more in point than any others, and we 
shall briefly refer to them. The history of Turkish conquest is shortly, 
but with sufficient accuracy, as follows A tribe of shepherds from 
T^rtary wrested its Asiatic dominions from the remnant of the Roman 
Empire, passed the Hellespont,— overwhelmed the most civilized state 
of the fifteenth century, and k^pt possession of the finest portions of 
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Europe for upwards of 100 years, the conquerors even wlion fully settled 
and colonized, not exceeding in number one-fifth part of the coiupiered 
inhabitants ; many of the latter being scarcely less warlike than them- 
selves ; —being for the most part opposed to them in religion, manners, 
and interests ; and being, moreover, excited to, or abetted in, rebellion 
for at least a century back by a powerful and warlike neighbour. To 
what are we to ascribe this permanency in the Turkish dominion, under 
auspices apparently so unpropitious ? No doubt in a grefit measure, to 
the same causes which give stability to our own dominion in India, and 
which promise, under almost any probable circumstances, however 
blundering and unskilful our management, to give it a long duration, 
namely, — the diversity of languages, manners, religions, and interests 
of the conquered ; their ignorance of, and indilfcrencc to, political free- 
dom, and the facility consequent upon all this, of employing them as 
tools for securing each other’s submission. About a dozen of nations, 
speaking as many languages, from the aggregate of the Turkish popu- 
lation. Among twenty-four millions of people, the conquerors scarcely 
form, throughout, above one-fifth part; yet this fraction has been suffi- 
cient, taking the average of Turkish conquests, to have maintained a 
dominion of four centuries’ duration. It is needless to add, tliat the 
making and maintaining of the Turkish conquests liavo depended solely 
on the principle of settlement and colonization. Two millions of 
Turks, possessing as governors no good quality, save personal courage, 
have, when settled in Europe, proved adequate to a long maintenance 
of authority over eight millions of Christians, and others ; but surely 
nine hundred or a thousand Turks, the proportion of the English to 
their Indian subjects, never could have effected such a purpose. The 
extravagant and unprofitable experiment, which the skill of the 
lish on the one side, and the superior docility of the Hindoos on the other, 
has rendered practicable in our case, would, in reference to the blun- 
dering barbarism of the Turks, and the superior energy and intelli- 
gence of their subjects, be too ridiculous to imagine. 

The history of Russian conquests is still more to our purpose. The 
Russians proceed on principles diametrically opposite to those we have 
adopted in our Indian administration, and it is obvious to common 
sense, that they owe their success and their security to doing so. 1'hc 
nations subject to the Russian dominion amount to about seventeen 
millions of people, spread over an area said to be equal to a ninth ])art 
of the habitable globe, and that part too, one aboundingin extraordinary 
difficulties of communication. Russia, like Great Britain and Turkey, 
owes, no doubt, much of the facility with which she maintains her domi- 
nion, to the diversity of tribes, religions, languages, customs, and modes 
of civilization almost infinite, which ])revail among the people subject 
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to her authority. Among these there are about sixty distinct nations, 
with as many languages ; and as to forms of religion, we have the 
Christian and Mahomedaiij with all their sects j we have Jews^ Hindoosj 
Worshippers of fire, and followers of the Grand Lama. The aggregate 
of energy, of the warlike spirit, and of the rude spirit of independence, 
is, however, far greater in the conquered subject of Russia, than in the 
Indian population subject, to Great Britain. If to this, engain, we add 
the inferior resources of Russia, in comparison to England, or, what is 
the same thing, her inferior civilization ; and if we take also into ac- 
count the greater distance of her resources, or what is equivalent to 
this, her inferior means of speedy communication with her distant con- 
quests, we shall be convinced, at once, that the task which Russia has 
to perform, in maintaining her dominion, is a far more difficult and 
gigantic one, tliau ours in maintaining our Indian. 

With respect to colonization, every one knows that it is the policy of 
Russia, not only not to discourage it, but to give it the most positive 
encouragement. The Russian Government having no preserve of 
patronage to hedge in, — no territorial resources to throw away, affects 
no unfounded jealousy of Russian subjects. On the contrary, it has 
recourse to colonization as the cheapest, safest, and most efficacious 
means of maintaining its authority in its distant possessions. This 
course it has systematically pursued for full three centuries, and with a 
safety, success, and advantage which are sufficiently known. Rus- 
sians ar^ found as colonists from Wologda and Woronescli to Kams- 
cliatka and to Chinese Tartary. But the liberality of Russia is far 
from being confined to native Russians, or to Russian subjects. The 
Rvissian Government may be said to invite all the world to settle in its 
dominions, and to have no more apprehension of strangers than of its 
own subjects. Among colonists of the latter description are to be 
found Servians, Albanians, Wallachians, Moldavians, Poles, Germans, 
French, and even English and Hindoos ! The Germans alone amount 
to nearly half a million. Has the misconduct of these colonists driven 
the conquered inhabitants into rebellion ? — have they polluted the sim- 
ple manners of the natives ; or have they proved idle and useless in- 
truders wlicre they have settled ? Quite the contrary ; — they have 
raised flourishing cities in the heart of Siberia ; explored mines of the 
useful and precious metals in the same country ; cleared, cultivated 
and peopled the desert banks of the Wolga, ^nd, by the introduction of 
the silk- worm, the vine, and the olive, given a new character, and a 
new aspect to the Crimea. 

Our own country affords remarkable examples of a peaceful sub- 
mission to foreign conquerors, and of the benefits derived from the 
amalgamation of conquerors with conquered. The Romans (the relative 
states of society in the world being considered) were, when they con- 
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qnered Britian, substantially as distant from it as we are n(»w from 
India; yet tlicy siibjujratcd a people more brave, more untraclable, 
moreun tameable than the Hindoos — occupying a country less accessible 
to invasion and conquest ; and, imposing upon them their language, 
laws, and institutions, held them in peaceful subjection for between 
three and four centuries. There was no prohibition to Roman sub- 
jects to settle, to colonize, or, in a word, to jmprove the natives by 
their capital, their industry, or their example. The stability of the 
Roman dominion appears to have been confirmed by a policy the very 
reverse of this. Hume, speaking of \gricola, the ablest and the wisest 
of the conquerors of Britain, eulogizes him in the following strain, for 
doing that which a company of merchants would have us believe must 
ruin us : — ‘ He introduced law' and civility among the Britons, taught 
them to desire and raise all the conveniences of life, reconciled them 
to the Roman language and manners, instructed them in letters and 
science, and employed every expedient to render those chains wdiich he 
had forged both easy and agreeable to them. The inhabitants havin^r 
experienced how unequal their own force w^as to resist that of the 
Homans, acquiesced in the dominion of their masters, and were gra- 
dually incorporated in that mighty empire. — I’he Romans were suc- 
ceeded by the Saxons, a rude and ferocious people, who were equally 
successful in maintaining their authority. The Saxons were succeeded 
by the Danes, and these by the Normans. 3'he Ancient Britons never 
regained their independence. In fact, where shall w'c find in the page 
of history, one example of a rude people permanently conquered by a 
brave and a more civilized race than themselves, regaining their liberty 
and independence, and expelling their conquerors ? Another race of 
foreign conquerors may supplant us in India ; but we have nothing 
whatever to fear from its native inhabitants. The people of the East are, 
and have been in all ages, more passive and pusillanimous than the 
people of the West. The darkcolourcd races are more passive than 
any of the fairer races of men. The Roman dominion over the more 
manly and free nations of the West scarcely lasted six hundred years ; 
over the timid and subservient nations of the East it lasted one thou- 
sand years longer ; — such a prospect as this ought to satisfy our thirst 
for oriental dominion. 

From the confidence with which the arguments against European 
settlement, as respects India, have been urged, we might be almost 
tempted to believe that all experience was on the side of the advocates 
of restriction ; and that the East India Company was deterred, by some 
awful precedent, from following the example of other people. Colo- 
nization has, however, hcen-pursued, even in India, not only with safety, 
but with advantage, and that an advantage too, invariably proportioned 
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to the extent to which it has been carried. The colonists, in such cases, 
liave not only produced no danger to the mother country, but, in every 
emergency, proved its best support. The name of Portugal, from the 
feebleness of that power in Europe, would hardly have been known in 
India in the present day, had she not acted, from the very first, on the 
principle of colonization and settlement. The consequence of her hav- 
ing done so, however, iS| that the Portuguese name and language, and 
even Portuguese influence, are at present more generally and widely 
diffused throughout the East, than those of any other European 
nation. I'he free settlement of Europeans has been acted upon in the 
Philippine Islands for about four centuries, among a far less hospitable 
race than the Hindoos. It is not enough to say, in this case, that the 
practice h is been safe only ; the Spanish dominion could neither have 
l)ecn established nor maintained without it ; the European settlers not 
only preserve the country, from insurrection, but protect it from foreign 
aggression. It is their union and amalgamation with the natives of the 
country, that have saved the .dominions of the Philippines to Spain, 
even in her present state of colonial weakness. 

In the larger portion of the great island of Java, European settlement 

has boon tolerated for about two centuries, and Dutch colonists hold 
great and extensive lauded possessions. This is just the part of the 
island where there has never been an insurrection. On the other hand, 
insurrections and formidable rebellions have been frequent in those 
portions of the counlry were hhiropean colonization has been forbidden 
by law ; nay, more, it is a matter of notoriety, that the arbitrary ex- 
pulsion of ICuropcan settlors, holding leases of land, from which the 
natives proprietors were deriving signal advantage in that interdicted 
portion, was one great cause of the long and ruinous war in that 
land ! 

The same principle has been acted on in Ceylon, with its Hindoo, 
its Mahomedtiii, and its Cingalese population. When we received the 
government from the Dutch, eight out of the twelve members of the 
council of government were colonial landholders, men born in the 
country, No sooner did the administration fall into the hands of the 
l^ast India Conqiany, than the danger of colonization w'as again con- 
jured u]), and the usual prohibition duly enacted. His Majesty's 
Clovernmcnt, in humble imitation, continued it for a short period, 
but, seemingly ashamed of such a piece of folly, took off this prohibition 
in 1810, and still more completely in 1812. Some years after this a 
formidable insurrection took place in the Candian provinces, where 
there were no European colonists ; if there had, most probably there 
would have been no insurrection, or, at all events, that insurrection 
would not have come upon the Government as it did, surprised, and 
unprepared. The impression of these facts, gathered from the history 
of so many nations must be irresistible, in favour of British colonization 
in tlu3 East. 
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STATKMKN T OF THE CASE OF THE DEPOSED 
RAJAH OF SATTARAH. 

[The following paper has been prepared by the agents of the Rajah of 
Sattarah, for the purpose of enlightening the public mind as to the real 
facts connected with his Highness’s dethronement and banishment. It 
is scarcely necessary for us to add that it affords us extreme satisfaction 
in having it thus in our power to extend the circulation of the docu- 
ment. — Ed. B. F. I. Mao.] 

In 1818, a small portion of the territory, which, under his ancestor 
Seevajee, formed the Mahratta Empire, was restored to his lineal de- 
scendant, Purtaub Sing, Ex -Rajah of Sattarah. 

From 1818 to 1830, Purtaub Sing’s administration of his territory 
and his general conduct, vrere such as to call forth the warm commenda- 
tion of all the Indian authorities, both at home and abroad. 

In 1830, the Ex-Rajah was accused by two soobahdars of the 23ra 
regiment of native infantry of Bombay of having endeavoured to seduce 
them from their allegiance to the British Government, at an interview 
w'hich they asserted took place between them and the Rajah, in his 
Palace at Sattarah. 

These two soobahdars — a Brahmin named Untajee, and a servant of 
the Rajah’s named Govind Rao, were the only persons who professed 
to have been present at the alleged interview, or who were cognizant 
of it. 

The only means, therefore, by which the 'Rajah could hope to be 
able to prove, that no such interview took place, was by a strict scru- 
tiny into the evidence of these four persons. 

The Rajah having appeared before a commission which was appointed 
by the Government of Bombay, to ascertain the truth “ of this charge 
through the medium of an impartial investigation,” the evidence (which 
had been given in his absence) by three of the four persons before named, 
viz. : the two Soobahdars, and the Brahmin Untajee, was read to the 
Rajah in the Hindostanee language. The Rajah thereupon requested 
the Commission to furnish him with copies of this evidence in his own* 
viz. : the Mahratta language, in order that he might thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of the charge, and the evidence upon which it was 
founded, with a view to his defence. 

The Commission intimated to the Rajah, that his request should 
BE COMPLIED WITH, and forthwith gave orders for the preparation of 
copies of the evidence in the Mahratta language ; and the Rajah with- 
drew from the Commission in the confident expectation that he should 
be immediately furnished with the only means by which it was possible 
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for him to defend himself against the charge, viz. : the written evidence 
upon which it was founded. 

The Commission, however, without any explanation or communica- 
tion whatever with the Rajah, having omitted to furnish him with 
copies of the evidence, reported to the Government of Bombay, that he 
had altogether failed to disprove the evidence — evidence, which although 
it J^d been once read W* him in a language not his own, he had 
never seen. 

lu 18.37, the Rajah again called upon the Resident at his court, 
Lieut.-Colonel Ovans, (who had been one of the Members of the com- 
mission of enquiry,) for copies of the evidence, and was informed by 
that O dicer, that the enquiry had been secret, the evidence secret, and 
that it could not therefore be communicated to the Rajah. 

In the year 1838, two other charges were brought against the Rajah 
by the Bombay Government ; the one was, that he had conspired with 
Don Manoel, the Governor of Goa, to bring over an army of 30,000 
men from Portugal to expol the Cngllsh from India! the other was, 
that he had conspired with Moodhojee Bhonslch, Ex-Rajah of Nagpore, 
to induce the Turks to permit the Russians to pass through their coun- 
try to invade India ! Not only has the evidence on which these two 
last charges are alleged to be founded, never been communicated to the 
Rajah, but he was not even informed of their existence. 

In isr 9, the Rajah was summoned to attend the late Governor of 
Bombay, Sir James Rivett Carnac, at Sattarah when a paper was put 
into his hands, in which he was required to acknowledge that he had been 
guilty of having “ entered into communications hostile to the British 
Government,** and that if he would acknowledge his guilt, he should 
be confirmed in the possession of his principality ; but that if he re- 
fused to criminate himself, he should be forthwith dethroned. 

The Rajah’s answer to this requisition was, that the British Govern- 
ment had given him his territory — that the British Government might 
take it away — that there were only two things which he would not do, 
at the requisition of the British Government, viz.: apostatize from his 
religion, or confess that he had violated his obligations to that Govern- 
ment. 

The Rajah was, upon this refusal, dethroned, banished, and stripped 
of his private property, upon charges, the evidence in support of which 
he has, up to this moment, never seen. 

The late Go vernoi -General of India, the Earl of Auckland, and the 
late Governor of Bombay, Sir Robert Grant, repeatedly expressed their 
opinion that it was utterly impossible to ascertain whether the Rajah 
was really guilty of the charges which had been preferred against him, 
or not, without having first put into the hands of the Rajah copies of 
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those charges, the evidence upon which they were founded, and with- 
out having required from the Rajah a written answer to such charges.* 

The Rajah has incessantly laboured, during the last three years, to 
prevail upon the Indian authorities to furnish him with copies of the 
evidence, and to give him an opportunity of rebutting it. 

Several gentlemen, amongst them, three who filled the office of 
British resident at the Rajah’s court for a long series of years, and^ho ^ 
were, therefore, most intimately conversant with the Rajah’s conduct 
and character — Generals Briggs, Robertson, and Lodwick — have la- 
boured with him in the same cause : their united efforts, however, have 
hitherto been vain. 

The Indian authorities, without attempting to rebut the facts which 
are here stated, have repeatedly declined to put the Rajah in possession 
of copies of thc^arges, and of the evidence upon which he has been 
deposed and banished. 

The Rajah, therefore, has no alternative hut to throw himself upon 
the justice of parliament, under the conviction that it must be within 
the province of the legislature to redress a flagrant wrong that has been 
committed and persisted in by the Indian authorities. 

His immediate object is to obtain, through the interference of parlia- 
ment, copies of the charges upon which he was deposed, and of the 
evidence in support of them, in order that he may have the means of 
defending himself, and establishing his innocence, 

• Sir Robert Grant, in his Minute of the 31st of May, 1838, para. 53, thus ex- 
presses himself on the necessity of the Rajah being heard in his defence; — “ It will 
bo asked, however, whether the Rajah is to be condoiuncd without the opportunity 
of defending himself. The Rajah has not been told of the evidence taken by Lieut 
Col. Ovans, and undoubtedly has a right to be heard in his own vindication. I 
have never meant otherwise, although 1 do not think that ho will vindicate himself 
successfully. In my Minute of the 1 5th of August, 18.37, ‘ I am farther strongly 
of opinion, that before the case is conclusively disposed of, the Rajah should bo 
made acquainted with the fresh evidence which has been elicited against him, and 
should bo allowed the opportunity of offering defence or explanation.’ “ I repeat 
that opinion ; not meaning that there should be merely the former farce of a trial, 
to be closed by a ready made judgment, but that the acfonce should be fairly heard 
and impartially weighed.” And in the 55th para, ho adds: — It would bo more 
agreeable to ordinary practice, and would, at the same time, satisfy the ends of 
justice, if the Rajah were supplied in writing with the nature of the facts brought 
forwaid in evidence against him, and were called to meet them with any defensive 
or explanatory statement which he might think fit to offer.” 

Ijord Auckland, in the 12th para, of his Minute of the 23rd of December, 1838, 
says, ** As the first step I would, as suggested by Sir Robert Grant, request that 
the Rajah should be furnished with a written statement, embodying a full and clear 
detail of the facts connected with the several charges, and of the names (with any 
reservations which may be absolutely required for the safety of the party) of the 
witnesses by whom they are proved, with a notice of the circumstances under 
which the evidence was obtained, and call for, from him, within a certain reason- 
able time to be fixed, a similar written statement of whatever ho may desire to urge 
in his own behalf.” 
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CALCUTTA— ITS RISING IMPORTANCE ! 

A SHADY tree invited Job Charnock to shelter himself under its 
branches, and that circumstance gave rise to the City of Palaces, 
which now contains half a million of inhabitants, and is surrounded by 
more than two millions of people, dw^clling within hearing of the 
xnoMWng gun of Fort Williitm — a radius of fifteen miles. 

^TCalcutta is now the tyrant of all Asia ; in the past year, the shot 
aM shells of Fort William destroyed Cabool and overawed Pekin ; it 
is the metropolis of India, and as such, the heart which sends forth its 
pulsations to the remotest extremities of its most distant depen- 
dencies. But, the sword is not the weapon of this age, the bible has 
turned its edge. The factory became a place of arms, and, now, Fort 
William has become the great bible office of Asia^lfyhe Rev, J. 
Long, writing from Calcutta, on the 15th of Octoberj*T842, gives his 
view of the great importance of tliat city as a missionary station in the 
following w'ords : — “ It is the centre of missionary operations for North 
India, — the heart of Bengal. All translations of the scriptures, rules 
for their circulation, the translation of tracts, the printing of Christian 
school-hooks, the machinery of missions,— all arc managed by com- 
mittees in Calcutta. Calcutta, as far as regards education, in some 
respects resembles Cambridge or Oxford, at home : thousands of youths 
come and lodge in Calcutta, for the sole purpose of their education ; — 
four-fifths merely take lodgings in Calcutta for the purpose of attending 
school ; their parents live perhaps fifty or a hundred miles in the 
country. Iklucational labours afford a great field here : there are more 
than an hundred thousand boys in Calcutta, of whom not more, I sup- 
pose, than ten thousand attend school. Among educated young men 
a great sphere of usefulness is opened. There is greater activity of 
mind among Natives in Calcutta than in the country. Government 
schools in the country have to a great extent proved a failure : there is 
a dreadful apathy in the country. The Apostolic practice was to fix 
on cities as seats of the gospel. Idolatry found its last refuge in the 
villages : hence Pagans, ‘ the dwellers in villages.* There are fivfe or 
six thousand educated youths, with minds unshackled by prejudice. 
What a scene for missionary labour ! 

“ The Scotch Missionary Society have five labourers ; (he London 
Missionary Society five ; the Baptist Society six, while our Church So- 
ciety have only Mr. Sandys and myself. Calcutta is the Waterloo of 
India; the field on which will be fought the grand battle between 
Christianity and Hindooism. The English language is sweeping 
away, as with the besom of destruction, any lingering attachment that 
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may remain in the mind of youth to Rrahminism. Now is the glorious y 
era to control the storm and to direct the mental energies into the path 
of salvation. One fact, as showing the advancement of Western know- 
ledge here. I have conversed with hundreds upon hundreds of young 
men of all classes, — I have taught in a large school, during the space of 
two years — I have come in contact with Natives in every possible form — 
and yet, during all this period, my medium of communication has been 
the English language. And, with England’s language, England’sT®ljfcJ 
gion will attend. 

“ Here, we have a priesthood, who have withstood for ages the effects 
of Patan, Ghazhinde, and Mussulman invasion. Time, which has an- 
nihilated the empires of Greece, Rome, Assyria, has left unscathed the 
sceptre of Rrahminism ; it is now as it was three thousand years since ; 
with a mctaphy^al system, as complicated as that of the schoolmen in 
the dark agesSSphpted, equally with that, to render the intellect a prey 
to the cunning of an artful priesthood ; hut, on the day that Lord 
William Bentinch pronounced that English was to be the language of 
education, in this country, was the hand-writing of Mene ! Tekel\ 
Upharsim ! written on the walls of Hindoo Temples. 

“ Intemperance is spreading among the Natives. Temperance socie- 
ties may prove useful among Native Christians. I am at present seeing 
through the press a Bengalee tract on intemperance, for the use of 
Natives. 

“ As the English language is spreading with the velocity of a torrent 
in this country, and particularly in Calcutta, — and as the works of 
Hume, Paine, and such like, arc extensively read, it would be of great 
service if some kind friends in England would send us out a supply of 
moral, religious, and literary English works ; to afford a wholesome 
nutriment to the minds of Native youths. I have constant applications 
made to me by them. We have a Church Missionary library here, 
but it is deficient in works suited for Natives. Shall we, by education, 
create the appetite for knowledge, and then allow them to starve, or 
feed on garbage ? A youth, whom I know well, and was some time 
since advising to read Paley’s Evidences, said, * I have read Paine’s 
Age of Reason once, when I have perused it the second time, I shall 
then read Paley, as my mind will be in a better condition for weighing 
evidence.* Many of our missionary friends in London may have books 
lying unread in their libraries, which would prove acceptable presents 
here. If the literature of this country be not to Christianize, we shall 
have an abundant crop of infidelity. 

The Government allow of no introduction of Christianity into tfceir 
schools, so that a Christian education is given only by missionaries. 
How important, then, that, at the iiresent time, special efforts should 
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1)0 made for (-Kristian cduoation! I^et mere secular odiioafion raise tl»e 
spirit of intellect, and what magician will be poweiTiil onoiigii to lay it? 
If we had here a good circiiKating library, of interesting works, great 
influence could be exercised over the minds of young men. As the 
study of the classics powerfully contributed, at the Reformation, to dispel 
the mists of Popery, so will be the influence here of the Knglish 
language. ^ 

“ AVe have no missionary literature. While the press is constantly 
issuing works on the London Missionary Society’s operations, w'hy is 
the Church Missionary Society silent? We have no work giving a 
connected history of our missions in North India. If we had a well- 
written inU’resling hook on this subject, it might be lent to people who 
would never attend a missionary meeting; it might seivcas a guide to 
future India missionaries; it would communicate to clergymen at home 
wlio have the inanagoineiit of missionary meetings, information which 
is now scattered in vnliinutions reports and other siicli publications. 
If my services could be of any use, in collecting materials, I gladly 
jiroffer them to the committee. I have long felt the want of such a 
work. I am determined to collect for you at home all the information 
])ossiblc about missions. Idght and Love are our great agencies.” 

Is it only the missionary who is interested in this great news from 
the metropolis of our great tributary empire ? has the statesman nothing 
to do with the fact of the capital city of one hundred and fifty millions 
of enslaved tributaries, containing an hundred thousand boys, of whom 
not more than one in ten attends school ; and yet, already, there are above 
five thousand educated youths, with minds unshackled by prejudice, 
studying If nine and l^aine ; and, the Knglish language spreading over 
llengal with the velo».*ity of a torrent ? Will the economist hoard up the 
surplus tribute mono} rather than expend it in giving the public mind 
a safe direction t Will the theoretic system-monger stand aloof in this 
► critical crisis ? and will the bigotted, antiquated directors of the exploded 
monopoly still persist in erecting in each of their schools and colleges, 
the image of Ganesa, the goddess of their own wisdom, hut the lau^di- 
ing stock of the rest of the world. 


And what is it but poverty wliich prevents the youth of Calcutta 
from being our very best customers? Wliut but our own injustice to 
them makes them poor and keeps them poor? AVe degrade them 
from ofHee, and we violate the best tenures by which they have held 
their lands : we treat them as a nation of slaves. 

But, does Britain deliberately consent thus to goad India to rebellion ? 
This very year, ending 31st March, 1813, the Church Missionary So- 
cicty has received above £1 15,000 sterling, as voluntary contributions, 

for the benefit of the Indies. Hence, the Company has not yet tainted 
. the country. . j ^ 
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MU. THOMPSON AND THE NATIVE COMMUNITY. 

[ItalFords us much gratification in being enabled to furnish our readers 
with the following correct report of Mr. George Thompson’s very ad- 
mirable address, delivered to a meeting (the third of its kind,) of 
upwards of two hundred native gentlemen held at Calcutta on the Gth 
of February last, in reference to the best mdans to be adopted by the 
natives themselves for the promotion of the welfare of their own popu- 
lation. We trust Mr. Thompson’s eloquent and glowing language will, 
in this instance, have its due effect : — his visit to India must surely 
prove of incalculable benefit to that country. — Ed. B. F. I. Mag.] 

Mr. Thompson on opening the business of the meeting, expressed 
himself to the following effect : It affords me unusual pleasure to find 
myself this evening in the presence of so large a number of native gen- 
tlemen. The increase of our numbers speaks well for the growing 
interest felt in the object which brings us together. I trust I am justi- 
fied in assuming, that in coming here, you are influenced, less by a love 
of novelty and a desire to hear what I may be able to say, than by a 
wish to prove of use to your country, — a country whose welfare is one 
of the dearest objects of my existence. I am more thankful than T can 
tell you, for these opportunities of friendly and familiar converse with 
some of the most intelligent of the natives of this country. T am glad 
that, though ignorant of your vernacular language, you are most of you 
able to comprehend me while addressing you in my owm. All here 
must, I think, be aware of the character in which we meet, and the 
objects we seek to pioniote. We meet as the loyal ami peaceable, yet 
sincere and earnest friends of India. Our object is to inquire how we 
may, by individual exerti(»n, or by the combination of our energies, be 
of service to the real and lasting interests of this vast empire. Perhaps 
there is not one among us presumptuous enough to think, that he is 
qualified by talents or by circumstances to be of extensive use to India, 
without the co-operation of others. But, though isolated and unaided 
we car* do little, yet by the power of voluntary association and well di- 
rected general effort, we may do much. My aim in coming amongst 
you is to set a great and glorious object before you. An object worth 
living for, and worthy of all the labour you can ])erform, and all the 
study you can bestow' upon it. Having done this, I wish to incite 
you to individual exertion in the attainment of those qualifications, the 
possession of which is indispensable to the right performance of your 
duties. If I can succeed in doing this, 1 desire next to see you bring 
your talents, experience, and knowledge together, and by union and 
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joint clFort, to make them tell .successful ly in aid of the cause set before 
you. Combination you know has achieved wonders. It has built 
bridges, constructed tunnels, floated navies, raised armies, founded 
cities, and established as well as overthrown empires. Rocks and islands 
are brought into existence by the labours of insects. Similar prodigies 
have been performed in the cause of philanthropy, more especially in 
recent years. The caus^of India is to be promoted by similar means. 
It is by bringing together men of various attainments, possessed of 
dilt’orent degrees and kinds of information — having access to different 
classes of the community, and able therefore, to sow the seed in differ- 
cMit directions, that progress is made in a great cause. One man is able 
to advise, another to execute. One can give time, another money, 
another labour, another influence ; and thus the work proceeds. That 
you may gain the co-operation of all, let the principles you lay down, 
be of the broadest and most liberal diameter. J.et no one feel himself 
excluded by his age, his circumstances, his station, his creed, or his 
caste. Your object bcin^ a national one, and having respect to the re- 
moval of political grievances, and the advancement of general prosperity, 
you will be required to subscribe to no sentiments having a tendency to 
compromise you in regard to those peculiarities wliich you deem im- 
portant and sacred. In the cause we are met to advocate there is room 
lor all, and occasion for all. Let the young come among you, for they 
will he tne lathers of the next generation, and must in the course of 
nature occupy, at no distant day, the places of those who are our pre- 
sent guides and preceptors. In the young, too, you will find a more 
eager desire for knowledge, and a greater freedom from prejudice, than 
in those whose occupations are numerous, and whose opinions arc 
fixed. The young are w'illing to work, and will, under proper direction, 
be found ardent and and valuable auxiliaries. The more advanced in 
life will give you the benefit of their experience and knowdedge of the 
world, and preserve you from rashness and precipitancy. The poor 
can best explain their own grievances, and the impediments which lie 
in the way of the bettering of their condition. 

I'he dweller in the town will have opportunities of one kind, and the 
dweller in the Mofussil opportunities of another kind. The merchant 
can enlighten you on one point, the agriculturist on another, and the 
oflicial man on a third. One will give you the benefit of his practical 
experience, and another the result of his reading and reflection. In a 
co-operative body, with an object embracing so many distinct matters 
of study as your own, no one should arrogate to himself a knowledge 
of the entire subject, but dcTer on particular points to those whose pe- 
culiar means of information and modes of employment, have afforded 
them special opportunities of arriving at the truth. Mutual assistance 
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implies mutual forbearance. You arc bound together by the conviction, 
tliat union is desirable if not essential ; and hence, there sliould be a 
determination to make mutual concessions where there is no compromise 
of principle demanded, in order that you may movc forward as a com- 
pact whole, and present a consolidated front whenever you assume the 
position of opponents. A society of any considerable number will 
always comprise men of widely differing tempers, and often opposite 
views on matters of detail, A disposition to yield on unimportant 
points will ever smooth the way to the attainments of the more impor- 
tant end in view, and he will have the largest share in the government, 
and the greatest amount ol confidence, who most commands his feel- 
ings, and is most ready to respect the opinions, and make allowance for 
the prejudices of otliers. 'fhe true art of leading, is to he willing to be 
led ; and \vc gain our point soonest in things of importance, when wc 
lay least stress upon those that are trivial, I'arclon these remarks, lii 
voluntary associations — in what I may erm philanthropic republics — 
where our influence is exclusively of a moral and intellectual kind, the e 
principles will he found worthy of your consideration and adoption. 
Hy the liberality of your view’s, and the expansivencss of your objects, 
gain as many friends as you can ; and by charity, and a spirit oC 
mutual accommodation, keep the friends ^Yhom you so gain. So will 
you be strong, not only in the justice of your cause, hut in that hondof 
good feeling which cements you together, and will render you invincible 
in the hour of trial. And, helicvt? me, it is good, very good to he con- 
nected with an object which brings us into communion and friendly 
co-operation w ith our fellow men of different classes and stations in lii’e, 
and of opposite opinions upon other subjects. llow’ often have I been 
unspeakably thankful, that my iiulciitity wiih such an object, enabled 
me 10 heconio acquainted with persons, whose characters and excellencies 
I might never otherwise have been able to discover. He it your special 
care, therefore, to avoid every occasion of discord — keep your hearts and 
minds steadily fixed upon your great object — your common country’s 
good — and let the consideration of the great end of your Jissociation, 
banish every feeling that would disunite you, and which might in the 
end, prove injurious to the interests you ha\ e espoused. As a motive 
to labour in the cause of your country, let mu point you to the benefit 
which will necessarily accrue to every one who enters into this service 
with sincerity, and prosecutes its duties with fidelity. To be of use to 
your country, you will find it indispensable to possess a knowledge of it. 
What is the end at which you aim / Is it not to represent fully, fairly 
and impartially, the condition and claims Of the various classes of your 
countrymen ^ It is not l 6 undersluud the nature, extent and causes of 
their grievances, and to suggest appropriate and practicable remedies ? 
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Well, then, ill order to be (qualified to do this, it must be obvious that 
you should possess a kiiowledp^e of your country’s history ; for it will 
not be disputed that many of the evils around us are of very ancient 
date, and have had their origin under Governments which existed, not 

only long before the Hritish obtained power in India, but even before 
the Government which we supplanted existed, You should, therefore, 
be familiar with the history«of those Governments ; you should under- 
stand tlieir princi])ies, and ascertain what influence they have exerted 
upon the cliaracter and doslinios of the people. It is still more important, 
that you should rightly understand the true cfindition of the country at 
the time wlicn tliosc important events transpired, which caused the 
sceptre of dominion to pass into the hands of the British. Unless you 
do this, you will not he able to distinguish between sins of omission and 
sins of commission on the part of the Government. You will not he able 
to separate the evils they have inUiclcd, from those which were in- 
herited from former Governmenls. Neither will you he able to di- 
vide those w hich are capable of immediate correction, from those which 
can be removed only by a gradual course. But further : you will find 
it both instiuetivc and profitable to study the history of the rise, pro- 
gress and consolidation of the British power in India. If you neglect 
this j)art of the subject, you will not discover the secret of our influence 
on the one hand, or of your country’s weakness on the other. On 
the eontrar), by underslanding the causes which led to our supremacy, 
you will learn the value of intelligence, patriotism, union, foresight, and 
politi?al sagacity, You will learn, too, what must eventually be the fact 
of a ])c()ple ignorant, dividcfl, debased, suspicious of one another, and 
(lestiUite (jf that love ofcouniry, which is the surest safeguard of indc- 
pi iulence, and the most [jowerful stimulus to the attainment of great- 
ness. You should, besides become familiar with tlie principles of your 
(»\vn Giivernment, you should know^ the nature and character of the 
])rogressive changes wliieh it lias undergone, and the means by which 
those changes have been brought about. By such a process, you will 
understand, how future changes may be eflected, and how^ the acts of 
the Government may be modified or controlled. Let me say, also, that 
in your peculiar situation, you should study the history of England, and 
obtain a knowledge of our constitution and form of Government, as 
well as of tlie genius and spirit of the British people. I need not tell 
you that brngland is the fountain heaid from which your benefits must 
flow. The Charter uuider which you are governed is made in Eng- 
Ic'ind* 'I'hc men who rule yon, through the power that Charter gives 
them, come from England. The monarch of these realms has her 
throne in England. The source of patronage is in England. 'Ihe Board 
of Control is in England. 'Ihc East India Company’s Directors are in 
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England. And besides all these, and let me say above all these, and 
more powerful far than all these put together, there is an enlightened 
people, who with all their faults (and I would be the last man to 
praise my country beyond its deserts) have a strong sense of justice, a 
quick perception of what is right, a generous feeling for the helpless and 
oppressed, and an energy of character which when displayed in a 
righteous cause, has always triumphed over livery difficulty. Such arc 
the people of England, their enemies themselves being judges. This 
country and this people you should know. I fear no dissolution of any 
subsisting tics, from the cultivation of the most intimate knowledge of 
the people of Great Britain. Judge not of our country by the acts of 
a few. Judge us rather by those deeds of universal charity, which have 
gained us an unsullied fame even at the ends of the earth. Our national 
power has been abused — our honour too often tarnished — our resources 
too often prostituted — and our religion too often disgraced — but the 
heart of England has not been turned from the love of justice, nor her 
arm paralized in the cause of the poor. But i return to India, study 
your country’s present condition. Its extent, its divisions, the div^gpd^ 
sified characteristics of its people, the changes which its institutions 
have undergone, and where, and by what means its institutions have 
been subverted ; what systems have been planted by the Britisli Go- 
vernment — their principles, their operations, their defects and their ex- 
cellencies. Study to understand the chief wants of your country. Be 
able to specify them, and at the same time to show how they may be 
supplied. I have thus endeavoured to direct your minds to some of tlic 
subjects, which, if you would serve India with’wisdom and efficiency, 
you will do well to become familiar witli. And let me ask if you can 
give your thoughts to such subjects without deriving benefit to your- 
selves at the same time ? Will not your minds be enlarged and 
strengthened by the very elForts you will find it necessary to make / 
Do I not counsel you to take the surest method of purging your opin- 
ions from error and your hearts from prejudice ? Is not this the way to 
enable you to speak wdth confidence, with authority, and with cifect t 
Is not this the w'ay to qualify yourselves to form a just judgment re- 
specting the conduct of your rulers, as well as of your prospects of suc- 
cess in the cause you undertake ? Oh ! how delighted should 1 be to 
sec a numerous body of the educated natives of India, taking up the 
cause of their country in such a manner. How mighty they would 
hereafter be. How pure, yet how powerful in their influence over the 
destinies of this country. Strong, in themselves considered — omnipo- 
tent in co-operation with the friends they would have, both here and in 
England. I will not think so harshly of the government here, as to 
suppose they would deprecate the spread of such knowledge as that 
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Avliich I have been (lescTibinjT. No : blind as the owl must that man 
be, who docs not perceive that a country’s greatness must be founded, 
not upon the ignorance, but upon the intelligence of the people. Let 
me again remind you of the value of which such a body would prove 
to the friends of India in England. Great measures in behalf of India 
must originate in England. Such measures will be accelerated in exact 
proportion to the amount of information possessed by the people there, 
and the degree of interest flicy feel in your welfare. It is for you then, 
to acquire the information and send it to them. It is for you to interest 
their feelings by an enlightened representation of your real condition, 
and by pointing out the remedies for existing evils. Above all, con- 
sider how miieh the character of a government must ever depend upon 
the amount of intelligence possessed by the body governed ; and how 
much the real benefit resulting from any measure intended for the good 
of the people, is contingent upon their right appreciation of the measure 
itself, and the means they have, tliTough their own knowledge, of appro- 
priating the benefits to themselves. But, I will not at this time enlarge 
further. Do not be surprised, that I have not in your prcscnCC, 
descanted on the wrongs which I believe you suffer. In the presence 
of those who have the power to redress your wrongs, I trust my hum- 
ble advocacy will never be withheld. Before you, who have to bear 
those wrongs, I deem it better to offer such advice as I think calculated 
to he of service to you in your efforts to obtain justice. Let the affec- 
tion I cherish towards your country, be my apology for undertaking the 
office of an adviser. Elsewhere, I have as boldly arraigned the rulers 
of India, as I have here been candid in tendering my counsel to you. 
I would not forget my own duties, while I am pointing out yours. 
Far from it. I would have all feel their responsibility, and all labour 
to discharge their duty. Be it your aim to acquit yourselves nobly, 
as a part of the people of this country, most accountable because most 
enlightcni'd, and, ;>s earnestly as I exhort you to be up and doing, so 
earnestly will I call on all, belonging to my own nation to fulfil tlieir 
duty to you and to your country. 
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AViiat is it ? It is this, — namely, that transcciulant moral precepts 
are contained in the Hindoo books, and that they contain abundant 
jjrecepts, suflicient for the reformation of manners in the jail !!! What 
a monstrous falsity is this ! But for more proofs, and those in other 
parts of India, Surely our missionaries arenas good judges on this sub- 
ject as Mr. John Blackburnc, the principal collector and the sole magis- 
trate of the county of Madura* 

Benares is the mother city of Ilindooism ; the Rev. W. Smith has 
been stationed there twelve years; and on the Bth of September, 18 ^* 2 , 
he reported “ that a very great change has taken place in the sentiments 
of the inhabitants generally in respect to religion. They manifest, on 
most occasions, a wish to avoid entering on any defence of their own 
religion, and express their unfeigned approbation of ours ; at least as 
fur as they can without llagrantly condemning their own.” In a foniici- 
letter Mr. Smith shews the effect of the Company’s systematic discou- 
ragement of Christianity ; he says, “ There are many, I doubt not, 
who, while fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, finding they 
must literally forsalze all^ — for, to this, in the majority of cases, they 
would be compelled, — to follow Christ, shrink from the fearful sacrific e. 
Light is fast breaking in upon them ; hut they dread it — they flee from 
it ; because, if they embrace it, all men will hate them, pc rsecnitc^ 
them, and do them every injury in their power,” Yes, even our 
own East India Company would confiscate the property of thc^ con- 
vert, degrade him, and punish him, were he opgnly to avow his conver- 
sion from devil worship to serve the only God. The independaiiL state 
of Rewah is governed by a “ Raja wdio is reputed to be a great pundit, 
and has, it is said, invented a religion more reasonable than the Hindoo, 
and partaking in some respects of the Christian system.” Yet, i‘veu 
here, “ at the town of Rewah, a pundit asked Mr. Smith, why the 
soul of man, if, as their shasters stated, it were God, or a portion of 
God, was subject to sorrow, ignorance,” &c. 

Perhaps Mr. Blaekburne will solve this problem, and show the world 
the beauty of the Hindoo system of holiness ; for it puzzles even the 
pundits to distinguish betw^een virtue and vice, the God of the Shasters 
being equally the author of every good action and of every foul crime. 
We shall anxiously expect the next report of the prison discipline 
committee for a detailed system of the government of the jail at 
Madura. 

Our next illustration of the virtue of the Shasters is drawn from the 
journal of the Rev. C. T. Hfjernle of Agra, who, with llie Rev. F. A. 
Kreiss, visited the great annual religious fair held at Batesore, sixty 
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miles distant) on the banks of llu* Juniiia : — in the midst of their journey ^ 
they say, “ We reached a Hindoo temple, under a large tree, where we 
stopped for the night. The idol worshipped is Mahadeo. We tried 
much to speak to the officiating Jlralimiri ; but he would not listen* 
Without looking to the right or left, ho continued his devotions ; which 
consisted in pouring water over the decayed image, and repeating tlie 
w^ords, ‘Bom, bom, Malia^eo! bom, bom, Maliadeo!’ We could but 
pity the poor deluded man.” 

Bom, bom, Maliadeo ! Boin, bom, Mahadeo I Mr. Blackbiirne ! Is 
this the incantation for reforming a jail ! Your predecessor regularly 
opened the orgies of the festivals of Madura by submitting his head to 
the Brahmins, who poured water upon it ; surely you do the same. 
Look at the inscription, ;n Tamil, on the foot of the illuminated brazen 
arch at the doorway of the temple of Menatch, which shows that it 
was “ Presented to the demon by the Company Bahauder. 

Well ! the missionaries arrived at the great religious fair, tlie Mclil 
at Batesore ; and, they say, “ While walking through a row of shops, 
we saw a place where idols were sold, which reminded me of that 
Cliinese shop which had the following sign : “ God is made and sold 
here.’ ” Then they “ found a man sitting before a brazen idol, the 
praises of w'hich he occasionally sang, inviting the people to w^orsliip 
it. We stopped and addressed the man. lie looked very angry, and 
vviLhout an. wering any question, continued his devotions. Others, 
liowcver, assembled, ivitli whom wc conversed for a considerable length 
of time. 

” One of the crowd said, — ‘At a certain Mela, the people were offering 
Hour to the idol, when a sahib came up to dissuade them from doing so, 
tlie idol being dead, and, therefore, unable to eat. While thus speaking 
he touched the iilol, who immediately took his hand, and would not let 
it go until ho had offered a gift of fifty rupees.” 

” Well! have you seen this 

” No.” 

“ Have any of tliese men around us seen it ?” 

” No ; but the people relate the history, 

“ Do you not know, that some things which the people say are not 
true ? Let this, however, be as it may : tell me, in the presence of this 
people, if I touch this idol, will it also take my hand ; or swim, if 
thrown into the river ?’* 

With reluctance he replied, “ No ; this can do nothing.” 

The people laughed ; and, one of the crowd said, “Our Brahmins do 
not for us, nor for their gods. They do all these things merely for 
their belly’s sake to get our picc.” 

Ihitish Friend of India Mag. VoL. II, No. 16. 2 q 
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This shows that there are many who are aware of the real state of 
things in their system ; yet they adhere to it.” 

The jailor of INiadura does not chissify his convicts and prisoners ; hut 
we would classify him if we could ; we ask him whether we are to 
place him by the side of Ins belly god-worshipping Brahmins, pouring 
out libations of Ganges water, from Benares on the linguin at Rami- 
seram, and repeating ‘‘born, bom, Mahadeo,” merely to rob the people 
of their picc, or, are we to degrade him, in the scale of intellect, to a rank 
below tlie crowd, robbed by his imposture, though not deceived by it ? 

Such gentlemen may well dread the power of the press. Imagine 
Mr. Blackburne in charge of Lancashire, and apply his answers to the 
county jail there ; then sec him, in Manchester, consecrate the lingum 
and worship it, and boast of the morality of the system, and chant “ bom, 
bom, Mabadeo.” The press would turn him over to the coinmisioners 
of lunacy. 

If an inspector of any of our jails within the kingdom, were to make 
such a report as Mr. Blackburn has made, would the home secretary 
dare to lay it before either House of Parliament before he had dis- 
missed the idiot ? And can an outrage on the common sense of 
Britain become wisdom in a nabob ? The princi[)al collector of Ma- 
dura is unchecked; but to our vulgar feelings, this is only a stronger 
claim on the vigilance of his superiors ; the people have no right to 
raise even their voice against his tyranny ; hut the local and supreme 
governments in India, the Company, the Crown, the Parliament, and 
above all, the Country, ought to repudiate the base falsehood he has 
officially promulgated against Christianity and, in favour of llindooism, 
solely for the sake of filthy lucre ; or as the people say, “ merely 
for his belly’s sake to get, our pice.” 


THE AUTHORS OF THE TRAGEDY. 

Well done Lady Sale ! Your publisher has not yet favoured us with 
a copy of your journal of the disastrous siege of the cantonment of 
Cahool, but from the short extracts given in Tha Times, we hail it as 
your boldest and best service to the world, for you have the moral 
courage to tell the truth, in a case where the ccnintry has the baseness 
to allow the rival factions of its governors to stille encjuiry into disasters 
unprecedented in tlie history of the British arms, whilst the tongue of 
the world proclaims “ There can now be no room to doubt that the 
destruction of a gallant army was brought about by the gross incapacity 
and misconduct of those in authority.” 

Our confined limits and press of original matter of high and varied 
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interest compels us to sketch only an outline of the authors and chief 
actors on our own side in the dreadful expulsion of the British flag 
from the country across Uic IjuIus. 

The lionio ^ov«^rnineiU is of course the sprin;jf of action, but what is 
this lioine autlionty ? Where does it reside ? In Windsor Castle ? 
No! Any where about Westminster ? Certainly not in the halls of 
justice, nor in the Houses of Parliament; but the oflices in Downing- 
street shuffle the (piestion to Cannon-row, wlicre we find a beggarly 
fifth wheel-like supernumerary board, which g.avely tells us it has not 
power to prevent disa^iters but only to control them, that is to bury the 
skeletons of our misled armies. Then in Leadenhall-street, the chairs, 
Mr. Astell, the secret committee of by laws, the general court, and the 
secretaries stun us with their reiterated declarations that they are the last 
people in the world who ever consented to cross the Indus. Therefore, 
it was Mr. Nobody, who, holding the great seal of the Company, re- 
warded SirWilliarn Hay Macnaghten, B u*t., Grand Cross of the Dooranee 
Order of Merit, with the government of IV).nbay ; “ he was particularly 
chosen, for the office, from his being a moderator and a man un- 
likely to push any violent measures/’ Very odd ! for, whilst the world 
rang with his atrocities in AlFghanistan, this phantom of home 
government admired his moderation and his gentle rule in Cabool ! ! I 

The supreme government in Bengal called for retrenchment in the 
enormous 3 Xpenditiire in AfFghanistau ; letter after letter came, and 
every post reiterated “ Retrench.” The payment of the annuity 
charged on India, in 1833, is the vital function of the humbug of 
supremacy in the Company factors, who still meet in the black hole 
pfirlour of Fort William, with closed doors, guarded by sepoys, under 
the command of their own secretary ; they, ^themselves, having a trap- 
door by which they can escape with their lives to the shipping and be 
off, when their tyranny is no longer to be endured by the slavish ryot 
of Bengal. 

Lord Auckland could not spend the surplus of Bengal in Cabool, and 
remit it home to the proprietors of India, therefore he found himself com- 
pelled to withdraw his army from those countries which could not sup- 
port them ; hence, he persuaded himself into the insane belief that 
AlFghanistan was tranquil ; and, “ in fact, it was reported at Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, that the lawless AlFghans were as peaceable as 
London citizens ; and, this being decided, by the powers that be, why 
should we be on the alert ?” says Lady Sale. 

Sir William Macnaghten wrote to Lord Auckland, explaining to him 
the actual state of AlFghanistan, and requesting a reinforcement of two 
thousand British soldiers and three thousand sepoys, in order to retain 
possession of the country. To these statements a written war sue- 
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cTCiIed between the liiivoy and the S*iprc'ine Cioveniinent of Henj^al. 
Sir William had “ a dilllcult part to play, without sufiicient moral 
courage to stem tlie current singly. 'Flic general impression was that 
the Envoy was trying to deceive himself into an assurance that the 
country was in a quiescent state; he hoped urtairs might take a turn for 
the better, and was evidently anxious to leave C ibool and assume his 
new appointment. In an evil hour, he acceded to the entreaties of Sir 
Alex. Ikirnes (who appears to have been blinded on the subject), and 
wrote to Lord Auckland to nullify his former k quest for additional 
troops, and to say that ])art of those now in the country might be w ith- 
(Irawn. The first brigade, under S.ile, was accordingly ordered to be 
in readiness, to move down ; and, it was geneially understood that all 
would be withdrawal, as soon as the Schah had raised five more regi- 
ments of his own. The letter of recall, ns wc may term Sir William’s, 
^vas sent otf onl}' two days before tlie breaking out of the /oormut 
affair. This state of supinencss and fancied security, of those in 
power, in cantonments, \^*as the result of deference to the opinion of 
Lord Auckland, whose sovereign will and pleasure it is that tranquil- 
lity do reign in Affghanistan. The Envoy has dee])ly paid for his at- 
tempt to oiit-diplomatize the Affghan.’* 

Our puppet, Shah Soojah w'as tired of us ; but, if lie was a party to 
the insurrection, he was not at all prepared for the rapidity with wliich 
it spread ; — his conduct towards us was far from what we wished of our 
ally, and, latterly, it even shook Sir William Alacnaghten’s conhdence 
in Ids sincerity and in his loyalty to the Company, as his liahauder 
and the Lord Paramount of Central Asia as .well as of lliudosiau. 
J*rior to fhc time ot the outbreak, he was iu the habit of keeping our 
officers standing in his presence, silently, with their hands fuldetl to- 
gether, for hours, and then dismissing them, ungraciously, witliont 
even a passing remark ; hut, when the insurrection broke out, “ lie 
was quite sunk info a state of despondency, and would gladly seize any 
opportunity of asking the opinion of any of the officers, as to what w'as 
likely to be the issue of the struggle. lie put oli‘, for the lime, all the 
insignia of royalty, made the officers sit by him, on chairs, and seemed 
quite dumb foundered or at his wit’s end. He now sent to each Sahib a 
warm silk rezai and a pillow, which were very acceptable, as tliey were 
all starving with cold. Like the rest, he displayed neither vigour nor 
judgment, in any thing that he did, and he seems to have been quite as 
much paralyzed by the proceedings of the rebels as our own political 
and military chiefs. His conduct in the particular of the chairs is parti- 
cularly worthy of remark. 

So 111 c’li lor the corps diplomatique of this tragedy. Such being 
the ct)urt, what was the camp { Who were the military cliitifs ? Sir 
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I\?re*j;rine Maitlimd was olFered tli<* cliioF command of the whole army 
in India if he would but connive at the worship of Juggernaut, and, 
Jasper Nicol took the oflicc on this base footing. Implicit obedience,^ 
even to the worship of devils, is the prime viitue in u Coniinander-in^ 
(Miief of India ; possessed of this he may los(* l)attles, kingdoms, and 
armies, with irn|)unity ; for no one (piostions Sir Jas[)er Nicol about the 
skeletons in Cabool. 

Lady Sale thus desoribes the military chiefs at Cahool. “ (General 
Elphinstonc, conscious tha? his powers of mind had become eal'echled 
witli those of his body, and HnJing th:it there v. as no hope of General 
Nott’s arrival to assume the otjinman 1, called in another officer to his 
aid, who had hut one object, to get back, at all hazards, to Hin- 
dustan. He averred that a retreat to the Bala llissar was iinpossi- 
hle, as wo should have to fight our w'ay, for one mile and a half, -//'w’e 
could not accomplish that^ how were toe io (jet thronijh a week's march to 

Jallalahadl Iiidependant of ’s determination to return to India, 

lie often refused to give any opinion when asked for it by the general. 
A cautious measure, whereby lie probably hoped to escape the obloquy 
that he expected would attach to the council of war, composed of Gen. 
Ijlphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, Brigadier Anquetil, and Colonel 
Chambers. I might say, nominally composed, numerically it was much 
more extended, (kaptain Grant, with cold caution obstructed every 
enterprise, and threw' all possible difficulties in the way. Capt, Bellew 
was full of doubts and suggestions, all tending to hamper and retard 
ojierations, and numbers of young men gave much gratuitous advice; 

ill fact the greater part of the night was spent in confusing the General’s 
ideas, instead of allowing a sick man time by rest to invigorate his 
])o\vers. Brigadier Shellon was in the habit of taking his rezai with 
liiiu, and lying down on tlie floor, during these discussions; when sleep, 
w’hctlicT real or f(Mgned, was a resource against replying to disagreeable 
questions. Major Tliain, a sincere friend and good adviser of the 
General, withdrew in disgust from the council ; and Sturt, who was 
ever ready to do any thing or to give his opinion, when asked, from the 
same feeling, no longer proftcred it.” Thus much for Lady Sale’s ac- 
count of tlic council of war in the cantonment of Cabool ! Homer 
himself could not belter picture the councils of tlic Company’s camp, 
composed of otiicers w ho are drilled to worship the demon of political 
expediency. 

The editor of the Times, or perhaps Maj. Stirling who is said to w’rite 
for that closes these extracts by saying, — “ No one, in short, 

who had' Wlthority to command, had the capacity to exercise it. Dis- 
union and dissension eveiy where prevailed; every w'arning wasdespised ; 
every precaution neglected ; mismanagement and misconduct character- 
isL‘d every step that was taken ; and every measure that was taken was 
marked by incapacity. These are grave and serious charges; but, 
l.ady Sale will enable us to show that they arc not without foundation.” 
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N the evening of Monday, the Gth of February, 1813, a large and 
very respectable body of native gentlemen met in the Hall of the Sung- 
skrit College, at Calcutta, and resolved to organize a society for 
inquiring into the state of their country ; George Thompson and six 
other Europeans were present. The report of the speech of Baboo 
Dukhena Mookerjee exc'.i^A the hireling vituperation of Mr. John 
Marshman*s gazette, which says, that “ he poured the vials of his in- 
dignation on this unfortunate government, and charged it witli having 
repeatedly violated engagements the most solemn, in the very Hall 
which that government had erected for the encouragement of native 
education ! In any other colonial possession but that of Great Bri- 
tain, this language would have been punished as seditious ! such a speech 
at Batavia or Samarang would have ensured the speaker, as the mildest 
punishment, transportation to Amboyna! And, not twenty years 
since a man would no more have dreamt of uttering such sentiments, 
in Calcutta, than he would of engaging in a highway robbery !” 

Mr. Marshman ! — Is not the Company both arbitrary and perfidious ? 
Does it willingly allow the Baboo “ to abuse it, with such perfect im- 
punity, in its own metropolis Does it not systematically violate 
engagements the most solemn ? Did it willinyhj erect a hall for native 
education ? Are you not sitting under the flag of Serampore ? Is it 
not by the monstrous abuse ot power towards Mr. Buckingham that 
the Company is now compelled to tolerate these speeches in Calcutta ? 
Does the Company pay out of the dividend for the Hall ? 

But, Mr. Marsham, your own counter libels cut the Company even 
deeper than those of the Baboo ; for instance, you say, “ the same law 
which removed all disqualifications from the natives, confirmed for 
twenty years the privileges of the civil services, the members of which 
arc educated at Hailey bury. There is a rumour that, but for this 
positive ena^’toient, Lord Ellenborough would have abolished the Civil 
Service altogetner, and distributed its offices among the military ! ! !” 
What a severely cutting sarcasm on the value and worth of the Com- 
pany’s civilians ! and it is as true as it is cutting. 

Again, in the same week, another meeting was held : this consisted of 
the native youth ; it was held in the hall of the Hindoo College. Capt. 
Richardson, the Principal of the institution, was present by invitation. 

Baboo Dukhena Mookerjee read an essay. ** It was cf the same 
complexion with the speech. It was filled with the most unqualified 
abuse of the Government of India and its institutions, and was calcu- 
lated, though it may not have been designed, to sow the seeds of dis- 
satisfaction towards the British administration, in the minds of the 
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youths who surrounded him. It was loudly and repeatedly applauded 
by the auditory, more especially in those passages which denounce(^ 
the p\il)lic authorities with particular acrimony.*’ • 

“ Capt. Richardson, after having listened for some time to this tirade, 
at length rose, and expressed his regret, that the youths of the Hindoo 
College should make so ill use of the education they had received from 
Government, as to join so heartily in the abuse of it. He maintained, 
tliat the sentiments in the e^say bordered closely on treason. ! and, that 
if this course was persisted in, he could not allow them the further use 
of the hall. 

“ This interruption exasperated the patriots, and the chairman re- 
buked the Principal in severe language for \iifi conduct, and called upon 
him to fipologise for it. 

“ The Principal expressed his regret for what he had said, and re- 
tracted his censure ; but on the following Tuesday he published a letter 
expressing his regret at having wounded their feelings, but refusing to 
qualify his opinion of the impropriety of such addresses.*' 

The Friend of India says, “ We regret that he interfered publicly on 
the occasion, and thus afforded the patriots an opportunity of repre- 
senting themselves the martyrs of freedom. 

1*hese events occurring in Calcutta as lately as the 20th of February, 
are known and published in London as early as the 7th of April, and 
the Asiatic Journal., in its usual Monthly Review of Eastern News, 
No. LXrV., contains the following notice of this novel movement in 
Calcutta 

“ Amongst the domestic incidents of British India, there is one es- 
peciall)^ worthy of remark, namely, the commencement, at Calcutta, 
of a system of political agitation, amongst the natives, under the ap- 
parent countenance of Europeans. The arrival of Mr. George Thomp- 
son has been the signal of an explosion. A certain Baboo Dukhena 
Mookerjee has undertaken to perform the part of firebrand, by abusing 
the English government, — a government hut for whose existence he 
and his family miglit have been in a state of slavery, with a scanty rag 
round their lolus. We leave him and all the native agitators to digest 
the wholei^nw; rebuke given them in the Eastern Star, and shall merely 
remark, that^in our huinhle opinion, it was not creditable to Mr. George 
Thompson and his six European companions, to countenance by their 
presence, and tacit approval, the utterance of charges which they must 
know to be false,’* 

The same number of the Asiatic Journal^ which is a magazine pub- 
lished \»y aid of the Company, as their organ and defender, on the 11th 
of April, 1813, in Lcadenhall Street, edited by the officers of the India 
House, at page 371 of the intelligence department, gives two cases of 
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ATROCIOUS TORTL'UE iiiflictcdby the Company's police on natives in the 
« Company's jails. In the case at Moorshedabad, the fingers were tied 
together, and wooden pins were forced between them, “ by whieli the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand sloughed off, so that his lifq was in 
danger for some months, and he has been rendered a cripple." And 
at Tipperah, “ the prisoner was laid on his back, with a bamboo under 
him, and a heavy piece of wood was placed on his chest, and pressed 
down*by men on each side of him,— -a cruelty which resulted in his 
death on the^same night." 

The Company's superintendent of police reported to Lord Ellen- 
borough’s government, tliat though morally certain that torture was 
much used hy police officers4o extort coufessions^ he had found it difficult 
to obtain legal evidence of such acts." 

Now, with these palpable facts staring us in the face, with the Tiiine- 
velly torture case lying years neglected on the table of the Commons, 
the Madura torture case lying years neglected in the House of Lords, 
the India House editors tell the proprietor, that he must keep aloof 
from the natives. They call the Tagore ungrateful for the boon of 
being subject to Ban’s Dola, and they would, if they could, strip every 
Baboo of the scanty rag which the protection of lier Majesty’s court of 
judicature allows them to Avear round their loins, when within the 
limits of the Mahratta ditch : they would reduce all the natives to the 
indiscriminate slavery of Sir Thomas Munro’s ryotwar system of land- 
revenue management. 

This is the tone in which the present series of the Asiatic Juurual 
closes its Review of Eastern News, the sixty-four numbers of which 
we have always suspected as being penned by Professor Horace Hay- 
man Wilson, the Librarian at the India House. We really hope the 
entire series of these reviews wdll he re -published in a separate form, 
for their vacillations and contradictions are curious, and form an in- 
structive commentary on the cursed policy of expediency. We wish 
much that the proceedings of the general court also should be re- 
published in a separate scries, for that also would form another instruc- 
tive series of volumes for the rising youth of Calcutta, in enabling them 
to appreciate the true value of the obligations they are under to the 
united company of the merchants of England trading to the East In- 
dies, for sending them civilians and for governing India. 
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The following very interesting deseiiption of the reception of the Mis- 
sion from Calcutta to Lahore has been supplied by an officer attached 
to the escort ; its perusal will doubtlessly set our military readers 
longing for a partieij^ation in the good things of the Punjaub. Our 
correspondent thus writes * 

On the 7th January we were all en trains our party was a large one 
composed of Mr, Maddock, Captain Somerset, Mr. Oreathed, General 
Churchill, Lord Altaniont, Court D’Orlieh, Dr. Walker, Messrs. Riddell, 
Strachey, C. S. and Gladstone, a young mercliant from Calcutta, with 
the officers of the escort under Major Skinner, II. M.*s 31st, in all 27 
persons ; proceeding to the palace for an introductory Durbar, a salute 
was fixed on Maddock’s going and coming, all were on elephants 
except the cavalry escort and we w^ere conducted into the palace garden 
where all alighted. We found the paths spread with shawl carpets and 
lined on either side by the body guard, superbly dressed in tlieir splendid 
costume, and each armed, apparently, according to his own fiincy : passing 
through these to the left wc were conducted to some steps whicli led 
to a j)latf('»rm about 40 feet long by 20 broad, and entirely covered with 
shawl carpets. Canopies supported by silver poles were stretched over 
the platform, and beneath was the Durbar held. Mr. Maddock W’as 
received on alighting from liis elephant by the king’s son, a fine boy 
about 10 years of age. On ascending the flight of steps he was met by 
the Maharajah and the several introductions took place. Our party 
was then conducted to chairs, which extended all along from the king’s 
right. The Maharajah seated himself on a golden chair and his nobles 
squatted dowm on his left with the exception of some of the principal 
of them, wlio sat on chairs like Christians, After a jytlavar^ Mr. M. 
rose to retire, and wc all departed very much pleased with the scene we 
had witnessed, it realized all I had read of the court of Lahore and was 
bcautifull\ picturesque. On the 8th we again w^ent to the Durbar, 
when the Governor General’s gifts were brought in for the ^ilaharajah’s 
acceptance. Among other beautiful offerings were a very handsome 
sword and a silver shield, with a frosted centre, with which the Maharajah 
seemed greatly jdeased, but particularly with the latter ; four stud horses 
were also presented, and Shore Sing immediately ordered out some 
of the favorites of his own stud for our inspection, but they were so 
highly pampered that it was difficult to judge of their qualities; the 
trappings, however, with which they were covered, were most splendid* 
the bridles all more or less studded with emeralds and rubies and other 
British Friettd of India Afaff, VoL. II, TJo, 16. 2 R 
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precious stones, and the saddles, of cloth of gold and silver, and most 
handsomely adorned with jewels. After our return from Durbar, we 
went out sight seeing, elephants being provided for us and we found our 
way to Jehangeer’s tomb on the oppsite bank of the Ravee* The Mau- 
soleum is a rectangular building with minarets at the corners, built of 
brick and faced wdth white marble, inlaid with precious stones within, 
and with various coloured marble without. It is indeed well worth 
seeing, but we lost one of its great attractions, which is the view of 
Lahore and the adjacent country, from the summit of the minarets, as 
the family of Sultan Mahomed, the Affghan Chief, was living in them, 
and we, therefore, could not be allowed to ascend. On the 9th some 
of us wandered through Lahore, large and populous it certainly is, 
and the houses, though small and mean, are four or five stories high, 
and the streets narrow and filthy, the excursion, was amusing enough. 
About 4 r. Ml we all accompanied Mr. Maddock to the palace ; we 
were conducted first into the garden, and thence through a gateway and 
passage to an inner court, here we found a flight of steps leading to a 
portion of the palace through another gateway, and to our surprise and 
amusement, the elephants were made to mount the steps and reach the 
building. We were now in the Summun Burj, one of the towers of the 
palace. Wc were led on through some open courts and passages to 
where the Maharajah was awaiting our arrival. We dismounted and 
were conducted to the platform of reception, and sat down for a few 
minutes, when the Maharajah rose, took Mr. Maddock’s hand and con- 
ducting him was followed by all down the steps of the platform up an 
opposite rampart into an open court, where a sepne awaited us, such as 
/, at least, had never before beheld. We entered the court at a gate 
in the comer, the wall on all four sides were illuminated, and the one 
on our left, on entering, being part of the palace, was appropriated to 
fireworks and transparencies. In the centre of the court was a reservoir 
of water, and in its centre a golden peacock, illuminated with coloured 
lamps, at each corner of the reservoir was a fountain playing, whilst 
water fowl were swimming about, the sides were ornamented with 
alternate vases of flowers and coloured lamps. To our right, on entering, 
the space between the reservoir and hall was clear for a promenade and 
on the opposite side were shawl canopies on silver poles, beneath which 
carpets were spread and chairs arranged. On the fourth side, and which 
immediately on entering caught the eye, was the Shish Mehal, or apart- 
ment of mirrors, entirely covered, both walls and ceiling, with looking 
glasses. It is open towards the court having pillars to support this 
side of the roof. Between the reservoir and the Shish Mchal tvto or 
three tables were arranged, with bottles of every description of European 
wines of the finest quality. The Maharajah first conducted Mr. Mad- 
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clock to a seat under the canopies in the court, and, after a few minutes 
conversation, to the Shish Mehal where we were not slow to follow him, 
Here were exhibited to view all the costly presents which the Maharajah 
had received from different people ; arms of every description ornamented 
with the most precious materials ; services of gold and silver and crystal, 
vessels of China, mirrors, musical boxes, &c. Having fully satisfied 
our curiosity, but not our cupidity, by the inspection of these treasures, 
we returned to the open cdVirt, and the King and Mr. Maddock seated 
themselves at a wine table, and the rest of us disposed ourselves ac- 
cording to inclination ; wine was handed round and partaken of by all, 
excellent champagne, sherry, &c, Nautch girls wore introduced and the 
Maharajah ordered his Treasurer to bring all his state jewels for in- 
spection, He at the same time unclasped from his right arm the 
celebrated Koh-i-noor which he shewed to Mr. Maddock, and then 
ordered it to he handed round to all of us. It is a most magnificent 
diamond. After the jewels had been shewn, Mr. Maddock rose to 
retire and we returned as we came. A review of the Sikh army was 
tixed for the 10th. About I p. m. the Maharajah passed between our 
camp and Mr. Maddock’s house, and on being joined by Mr, M. and 
his party proceeded towards the review ground. A salute was fired by 
the artillery of the British escort ; the party then went out 4 miles to 
the right of the army which consisted of 60,000 men; viz: — 50 bat- 
talions of iiifantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 200 guns, and was drawn up in 
a line. The Maharajah and Mr. Maddock passed along the whole front* 
[)cing saluted by each brigade as they passed. The line extended 
between dglil and nine miles. We then returned opposite the centre, 
and a signal was given to commence firing from every battery. They 
amused themselves thus for a few rounds, when orders were given to 
:ease firing and the army were dismissed. We returned home, hut not 
before the sun had set. We must have gone at least over twenty miles 
jf ground, and that as fast as tlie elephants could walk ; many of them 
lell to the rear, done up. Of the Sikh army the only portion of them worth 
any thing is the body guard of the Maharajah ; they are well mounted, 
well dressed, and well armed, and all after their own fashion ; these are 
the irregulars. The regular troops are a bad frenchided imitation of 
Dur native army, a most unwieldy mas^s and not at all inclined to obey. 
Their artillery is a humbug, their guns so bad that I do not believe 
.nore than one out of twenty would be allowed to be serviceable 
with us. But with them a gun is a gun, so long as they ^an fire 
powder in it. The horses are fine looking cattle. They have no 
government foundry in the Punjab, hut when the Maharajah requires 
5 uns, he orders certain Sirdars to have a number ready by a cer- 
ain time, and they make them as they best can. In the evening the 
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party went to the palace and were shewn the different places where 
the Maharajah holds his Durbar, all much in the same style as tlie 
first, with different degrees of splendour. On the 12th, Mr. Maddock 
took us to the leave taking ceremony at the Shalimar gardens. En 
route we have passed through one of the Maharajah/s shooting pre- 
serves, and guns were handed to the principals of the party ; lots of 
birds got up, but the Maharajah alone succeeded in bagging a partridge 
and a couple of quail. It was strongly suspected that no other 
guns were abundantly loaded, for many go6d shots found the birds 
get away unscathed from their guns. We arrived at the gardens about 
sunset, and found a fairy scene such as you read of in the Arabian Nights ; 
the gardefts were illuminated in every direction, and the many fountains 
playing into the canals which run through the grounds, and some 
cascades, united to make a really brilliant tableau ; transparencies and 
fire works were abundant. We were conducted to an unfinished 
building lined and spread with shawls and carpets. It commands a 
view of the best portion of the garden. Here we were arranged, 
nautch girls were introduced, and wine was handed round during the 
evening, with sweetmeats, cakes, and kabobs. We drank to the 
Maharajah at Mr. Maddock*s proposal, and the Maharajah begged to 
propose the health of the Queen of England, here is a march of in- 
tellect ! presents were distributed, chogas of coarse red Peshnieena 
lined with bad chintz, and ornamented at the back, being thrown 
over the shoulders of each member of the escort ; but of tlie shawls 
they saw nothing ; they found their way too rapidly into the Cr>m- 
pany’s Toshekanna. 'f’he following day wc left f.:du)re vn rnnfr for 
Loodheeanah. 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTED TO AND RKVONI) 
THE CAPE. 


A. 

D. 

01 

M. ES. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

1837, 

Dec. 31.st 

1(53,022 

. . 020,725 

1838, 

do. 

30,520 

.. «73,8-il 

1839, 

do. 

23,188 

.. 2,180,723 

1840, 

do. 

0,879 

. . 900,30;j 

1841, 

do. 

0,032 

.. 4C6,12.5 

1842, 

do. 

10,720 

. . 2,985,000 

1843, 

Mar. loth, . . 

2,948 

. . 280,359 


Hence, in the year 1842, the export of bullion from Great Rritain 
to the ancient limits of the Company’s charter, amounted to about 
sterling ; yet wc must parade home the ransom of Canton. 
Mr. Wodehouse’s motion would have been more technically correct, if 
U had embraced Ireland; though that misruled portion of the United 
Kingdom has neither silver or gold to export to India. Her export is 
the raw material— recruits to drill into gold-finders. 
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Toems: Tributes to S<mhborough, IIaddon Hall, &e., &e. 

By Ben. Fenton. 

Saunders and Otloy, Conduit Street. 

Mr. Fenton observes in his preface that none of his poems are 
capable of giving offence to cither religious sect or political party, and 
consequently that any disanproval of them must arise from an apparent 
lack of talent or the failui^ of poetical imagina tion. 

The modesty of this introduction might well be regarded as a favora- 
ble omen of the contents of this volume of poems, and that anticipation 
Avill not be disappointed on their perusal. The author is evidently an 
admirer of the unostentatious beauties of nature, and several of the 
poems express this feeling in a simple strain of quiet eloquence. We 
must <iuote by way of example 

lilE WOODBINE SWEET HTAT SCENTS THE VALLKV. 

Let Others seek the rich parterre — 

I’he llowers array’d in studied beauty — 

1 own the gilded prospect fair, 

Yet pay not there my meed of duty; 

For 1 prefer the llow’ret wild, 

That decks the glen, or crowns the alley, 

With modest mien, dear nature’s child — 

The woodbine sweet that scents the vulloy. 

liaised on the hill of eminence, 

I’he hauglity fair with gaze alluring, 

Issues her iiuiiidHte of pretence. 

Obedient, foolish slaveys ensuring ; 

Nor fleigns to Cast her eye below. 

From silken banner streaming gaily ; 

Or else surveys with frowning brow 
The woodbine sweet that scents the valley. 

Give me the flower that decks the glade, 

In grjM’eful, yet unstudied beauty, 

The fair in innoc<«icc array’d 

And there I'll pay my meed of duty. 

’Gainst charms that bloom without pretence, 

In vain should wc our forces rally; 

At once they captivate the sense — 

The woodbine sweet that scents the valley. 

Our space will not admit of more than a reference to the more con- 
sid(*rable poems, including Haddon Hall, Tributes to Scarborough, 
which unite much elegance of thought wdth felicity of expression. The 
translations and smaller poems which are of varied degrees of excellence, 
combine to render this little volume one of considerable interest. We 
cannot conclude our notice without extracting the 

ODE TO MAY. 

Sweet odour breathing month, we hail 
Thy thousand beauties spread around; 

The grass-green hill, the flowery vale, 

The sylvan scene, the fairy ground. 

And as thy magic hand we trace. 

The charms thy passing hours display, 

The smile of pleasure glads the face-— 

AVith joy we hail thee, month of May I 
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Luir<l by thy spell, the wintry blast 
Has still'd the horrors of its reign, 

And nature rich, luxurious, chaste. 

In blooming verdure smiles again, 

The little songsters chirp and sing. 

The lambkins frolic through the day ; 

All greet the mild return of spring, 

And cheerly hail thee, month of May ! 

While man, for whom these sweets abound. 

With reason’s noblest powers ^ndued, 

Dwells on the varied beauties round. 

And argues thus in pensive motnl : 

“ The hill and dale their charms resume, 

The trees and llowers in colours gay, 

Knierging from their wintry tomb, 

More beauteous hail thee, month of May ! 

“ So when our wintry life is o’er, 

And care’s dosponding terrors fail; 

When the rude blast is heanl no more, 

To threaten through our narrow vale; 

Ma y we, arising from the* tomb, 

As flowers, yet fairer clad than they, — 

Crown’d with the wreaths that ever bloom, 

With rapture hail eternal May!” 

The Sandal- Wooi> Gates of Somnath. 

Thomas Matiean, 26, Haymarket. 

From a series of elaborate sketches by Lieut, -Colonel Luardof these 
most notable portals, Mr. Richardson has produced a very finished 
drawing, a lithographed engraving from which now lies before us. The 
gates, said to be one thousand years old, appear to be richly carved in 
the best style of ancient Hindoo architecture, and arc, wc understand, 
eleven feet in height, and nine feet in width. Surrounding them is 
depicted the doorcase, a wooden frame richly ornamented with jilastcr 
work, wdiicb formed the principal front of the Tomb of Alahmood, and 
bearing an inscription, “ In the name of the merciful and compas- 
sionate God,*' to “ Mahmood, son of Sahuktugeen.” Tlie following 
account of llie taking of Somnath, in the month of October, 1024 
(Ruinsan, 415), although perhaps somewhat lengthy, will prove of 
interest to our readers : it is supplied by Xir, Vigne, in his “ Narrative 
of a visit to Ghuzni, in 1836.** 

“ In the middle of the month of Ruinsan the Mohamedan army 
reached the city of Multan, and as a great desert lay before them, the 
king gave orders for the troops to provide themselves with several days* 
water and provisions, as also with provender for their horses ; besides 
which, 20,000 camels were laden with supplies. Having passed the 
desert, the army reached Somnath without opposition, llere he saw 
a fortification on a narrow peninsuba, washed on three sides by the sea, 
on the battlements of which appeared a vast host of people in arms ; 
who, making a signal for a herald to approach, they proclaimed to him 
that their great idol, Somnath, had drawn the Mohamedans thither to 
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blast them in a moment, and to revenge the destruction of the gods of 
India. In the morning, the Mohamedan troops advancing to the walls, 
began the assault. The battlements were in a short time cleared by 
the archers ; and the Hindus, astonished and dispirited, crowded into 
the temple, and, prostrating themselves in tears before the idol, prayed 
for assistance. The Mohamcdans having seized this opportunity, 
applied their scaling-ladders, and mounted the walls, shouting aloud, 

‘ Allah Akber!* The Hindus, urged by despair, returned to the 
defence of the works ; aifd made so spirited a resistance, that the Mo- 
hainedans, unable to retain their footing, and wearied with fatigue, fell 
back on all sides, and were at length obliged to retire. Next morning, 
the action was renewed*; but as fast as the besiegers scaled the walls, 
so fast were they hurled down headlong by the besieged, who now 
seemed resolved to defend the place to the last. Thus the labours of 
the second day proved even more unsuccessful than those of the first. 
On the third day, an army of idolaters having arrived to reinforce the 
garrison, presented itself in order of battle in sight of the Ghuziii camp. 
This manoeuvre did not escape the king, who secured some boats left in 
a neighbouring creek, manned them with rowers and some of his best 
troops, and pursued the enemy ; on which occasion he took and sunk 
some of their flotilla, while a part only escaped. 

Having now placed guards round the walls and at the gates, Mah- 
mud entered Somnath, accompanied by his sons and a few of his 
nobles and principal attendants. On approaching the temple, he saw a 
superb edifice built of hewn stone ; its lofty roof was supported by 
lifty-six pillars, curiously carved, and set with precious stones. In the 
centre of the hall was Somnath, a stone idol, five yards in height, two 
of which were sunk in the ground. The king approaching the image 
raised his mace and struck olf its nose. He ordered two pieces of the 
idol to be broken olf and sent to Ghuzni, that one might be thrown at 
the threshold of the public mosque, and the other at the court-door of 
his own palace. These identical fragments arc to this day (now six 
hundred years ago) to be seen at Ghuzni. Two more fragments were 
reserved to be sent to Mecca and Medina. 

“ It is a well imthenticated fact, that when Mahmud was thus em- 
ployed in destroying this* idol, a crowd of lirahmins petitioned his at- 
tendants, and offered a quantity of gold if the king would desist from 
further mutilation. His officers endeavoured to persuade him to accept 
of the money ; for they said that breaking one idol would not do away 
with idolatry altogether ; that, therefore, it could serve no purpose to 
destroy the image entirely ; but that such a sum of money given in 
charity among true believers w'puld be a meritorious act. The king 
acknowledged there might be reason in what they said, but replied, that 
if he should consent to such a measure, his name would be handed 
down to posterity as ‘ Mahmud the Idol Seller/ whereas he was desir- 
ous of being known as ‘ Mahmud the Destroyer.* He therefore 
directed the troops to proceed in their work. The next blow broke 
open the belly of Somnath, which was hollow, and discovered a quan- 
tity of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, of much greater value than the 
amount which the Brahmins had. offered. Mahmud determined to pre- 
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vent this attempt to raise the siege, and having ordered a party to keep 
the garrison in check, himself engaged the enemy in the field. Tlie * 
battle raged with great fury: victory was long doubtful; till; two 
Indian princes, Brahma Dew and Dabishleem, with other reinforce- 
ments, joined their countrymen during the action, and inspired them with 
fresh courage. Mahmud, at this moment, perceiving his troops to 
waver, leaped from his horse, and prostrating himself before God, im- 
plored his assistance. Then mounting again, he took Abul Hussan. 
the Circassian (one of his generals), by the himd, by way of encourage- 
ment, and advanced on the enemy, At the same time he cheered his 
troops with such energy, that, ashamed to abandon their king, with 
whom they had so often fought and bled, they, with one accord, gave 
a loud shout and rushed forward. In this charge the Moslems broke 
through the enemy’s lines, and laid five thousand Hindoos dead at 
their feet. The rout became general. 

“ The garrison of Somnath, beholding this defeat, abandoned the 
defence of the place, and issuing out at a gate towards the sea, to the 
number of four thousand, embarked in boats, intending to proceed to 
the island of Serandeep, or Ceylon.** 

Competent authorities have pronounced as to the fidelity of this 
representation of the Gates; it certainly is a wondrously picturesque 
engraving, and both interesting and curious as an historical illustration. 

Religious and Moival Extracts from Shakspere. By a Member of The 

Shakspere Society. 

Calkin and Budd, Pall Mall. 

In the room at Stratford-upon-Avon, in which “ Shaksperc’s Relics*’ 
are deposited, is exhibited a large written paper, in a gilt frame, termed 
“ a Copy of Shaksperc’s Will,’* but drawn up in the 'Roman Catliolie 
form ; representing itself as a faithful copy of the real Will, deposited 
at Doctor’s Commons. 

Our active and zealous ** Member of the Shakspere Society*’ having, 
as it would appear, repeatedly seen printed copies of the poet’s genuine 
Will, immediately detected the fraud, and as he conceived that “ it was 
manifestly placed there for the purpose deceiving the world, by the 
insidious attempt to prove him a Papist :** — in justice to Shakspere’s 
memory — in justice to the reformed religion — and in order to expose 
the fraudulent design ; the compiler of the present work has here col- 
lected, and placed together in parallel positions, extracts from his 
works and from the scriptures, not only to show the close affinity that 
exists between the sentences thus exhibited, and passages taken from 
Holy Writ, but also to prove from Shakspere’s own writings, the impor- 
tant fact that he lived and died “ a true Protestant.’* 

The religious extracts which form a material portion of this volunfe, 
satisfactorily shew with what advantage Shakspere had perused the 
Holy Scriptures, and the volume regarded as an entirety, is undoubt- 
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cdly interesting and satisfactory, but surely in some instances the com- 
piler’s zeal has exceeded his discretion ; what similitude for instance, 
save in the resemblance of a single word or so, exists in the following 
passages, which we select from very many others similarly placed in 
juxtaposition. 

You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy. * — Hen. V. 

“ They are cruel and have no mere}.’* — J erkmiait. 

“ O Father Abraham, what lliesc Christiana are ! *’ — jMerchant of Venice. 

“ Though Abraham bo ignorant of us. Thou, 0 Lord, art our Father, our 
Kedeeiner! ” — Isaiah. 

“ Set in a Note-book, Icarn’d and conn’d by rote.”— Julius Cjesar. 

“ Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever.” — I saiah. 

As regards his connection with the Roman Catholic Church, we agree 
with our author, that there is nothing presented in Shakspere’s writings, 

or in the few records that we have of his life, that in the least indicates 
his liaving held that faith. ; indeed it may be fully presumed that had 
he been of that persuasion, he would not have exposed himself to the 
censure of the priesthood by the many and strong anti-popish sentiments 
which we find scattered throughout his writings. 

This book, dedicated to the Shakspere Society, is compiled for the 
benefit of the Benevolent funds of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden and wc sincerely trust that its author’s charitable endea- 
vours may b(3 duly recognized. 

riic volume is a most beautiful specimen of typography, and is em- 
bellished with a lithographed portrait of Shakspere, from Earlom’s 
engraved likeness, taken from an original portrait by Cornelius Jansen. 

Practical Astronomy. By the Rev. George Jeans, M.A., &c. &c. 

Joseph Capes and Co., Paternoster Row, 

The origin of the plan pursued in this volume, and indeed of the 
work itself may be thus described. In the early part of the year, 1839, 
some of the projectors of the Louth Observatory requested Mr. Jeans to 
deliver a course of lectures on popular and useful astronomy, for the 
purpose of forwarding their common object of establishing an institution 
of the kind in that town. The substance of such a course under the 
same heads as they now, in the work before us, stand in chapters, 
was accordingly prepared ; but owing to a diversity of circumstances, 
the lectures were never delivered. These materials, which our author 
had collected for oral delivery, he has now re-written for his present 
work, at the same time preserving, under the altered name of chapters, 
the form and most of the arrangements of the original design 
“ lJie*substance, however,” Mr, Jeans states, has been beyond com- 
parison enriched by his interweaving frequent quotations from the lucid 
J^riiish Friend of India Mag, Yoh, 111, No. 16, 2 8 
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and elegant Treatise on Astronomy by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, which 
about that time fell in his way ; and to which he would acknowledge 
as an additional obligation the occasional feeling of disappointment he 
experienced during its perusal, at finding some illustrations from which 
he had expected to obtain credit, made much better use of before him. ** 

The present volume is perhaps one of the best attempts to convey a 
know'ledge of astronomy on a comprehensive, popular and systematic 
scale that we remember to have met with ; ard if its author be in an 
instance or so, unsuccessful in the formation, or obscure in the elucida- 
tion, of a rational theory, or a subtle problem ; still it cannot be denied 
that the learning and judgment which he has generally displayed, as 
well as the ingenuity with w'hich he has illustrated his various topics, 
entitle his work to considerable attention, and recommend it especially 
to all those who take an interest in the progress [of that most fascinating 
science — astronomy. 

The following passage will serve to convey a tolerably fair idea of 
Mr. Jeans* style of writing : — it is extracted from his description of the 
telescopic appearance of the moon. 

But the crescent and the waning moon present the most attractive 
sights. Let the period be a little before the first quarter, the time soon 
after sunset, and the power from 60 to 70. If the air is clear, nothing 
can exceed the golden magnificence of the lacework fringe that at this 
period constitutes the ragged edge or boundary line between light and 
darkness, which Bonnycastlc calls the /em/wrt/or. Before the sun has 
descended below the horizon the light of the moon is silvery, but, with 
strict poetic justice, it turns to gold when the superior luminary recedes 
from view, and leaves its handmaid the mistress of the sky. At that time 
her beauty is hardly excelled by any of fhe clustering spectacles 
of sidereal astronomy. I'he southern parts, which are a mass of moun- 
tains, surpass in splendour of decorations the gorgeous halls of Arabian 
fable. But to descend from imaginative appearance to fact : — the 
abrupt and mountainous nature of the lunar surface will now be within 
the reach of ocular demonstration, and that without the help of very 
high powers or large telescopes. There are two appearances, especially, 
which serve to put this beyond doubt. 1st. the positions and length 
of the shadows; and 2d, the emergence into light of the tops of the 
mountains, while their bases continue in darkness. Both these ap- 
pearances take place in a manner to satisfy, with the most rigid mathe- 
matical exactness, the conditions of a broken surface receiving and 
reflecting light from the sun. With regard to the jwsitiotts of the 
shadows, if any of the circular patches, or cup shaped ridges, be 
examined, it will be seen that one side of the rim is of a bright, 
and the other of a dusky colour, and that the bright side is always 
that towards the circular edge of the moon, on whichever sidp that 
may be, that is, towards the point which faces the sun ; and that ‘the 
central spot too has a bright and dark side similarly disposed, only 
that in general ihe dark side crosses over and shades the rim of the 
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circular valley on the other side farthest from the sun. And then with 
respect to the length of the shadows, if they are watched for a few hours, 
they will be seen to have sensibly altered, the point of the triangular 
shadow scon falling short of the encircling ridge, and contracting into 
itself, exactly in proportion as the line joining the centres of the sun 
and moon contracts the angle made by it with that spot, until the sun 
becoming vertical to it, and the angle vanishing, the shadow disappears, 
shortly afterwards to come into view on the other side. From these 
appearances, which tally to the minutest fraction with the supposition of 
mountains intercepting the solar light, it is impossible not to feel some- 
thing of the same kind of certainty, and dilFering only in degree, with 
respect to the existence of mountains in the moon, that a traveller within 
sight of the Alps or the Andes has of mountains in the earth. — p. 182. 

A Journal of a Three Months’ Tour in Portugal, Spain, Africa, &c. 

By the Marchioness of Londonuerrt. 

Harrison and Co., Bedford Street. 

The object of publ’shing this volume is to contribute the profits to- 
wards the projected erection of an infirmary, on a small scale, at Seaham 
Harbour, Durham. Lady Londonderry in her preface thus writes : — 

“ Fourteen years ago there was not a house, or a path, on these 
rugged cliiis, and the project to create a port was treated as visionary 
and absurd. Lord Londonderry, however, risked the enterprise, which 
has been crowned with success ; and as years have rolled on, we have 
watched the gradual progress of this rising town and harbour, 

“ From the erection, in the commencement, of a wooden hut for the 
first work-people to the fine stone church finished and ornamented last 
year, every step and increase in this place has been fraught with interest 
and pleasure. 

“ The want of a dispensary, or infirmary, among a population of 
above three thousand people, surrounded by railways, pits, &c., leading 
a life of risk and danger, where accidents are of constant recurrence, is 
evident ; and it was suggested to me to try this mode of raising a fund 
towards the erection of a small building for the purpose of receiving 
unfortunate sulFerers. 

“ For the insignificance of the volume I sincerely apologise. My 
consolation must be, that criticism cannot go beyond my own conviction 
of its worthlessness ; and I must comfort myself with the hope that 
some kind persons will enter into, and understand the feeling that has 
prompted me to do what may, to the generality, appear bold and pre- 
suming.” — p. vi. 

As regards the deprecatory portion of the above proem, Lady Lon- 
donderry’s journal in nowise needs it ; for, although scarcely perhaps 
furbishing us with much original or important information as to the 
countries she visited, this gracefully written volume affords a vivid in- 
stance of the strength apd reach of the female talent of the present day ; 
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it is full of woman's keenness of observation, elegance of imagination, 
and enthusiastic warmth of feeling. 

We can afford space for one extract, and, at random, alight upon the 
following account of the Marchioness’s visit to the Convent of St. Agnesc 
de Coronella at Cordova. 

“ St. Agnese was a very beautiful lady, beloved by Pedro the Cruel, 
who, to escape his persecution, disfigured herself by pouring boiling 
oil over her face. She founded this convent, which was originally her 
palace, and being very rich, she endowed it with all her wealth. In the 
chapel, her body is shewn, most curiously preserved and embalmed, and 
on the face are distinctly seen the maiks of the boiling oil. We were 
first conducted to the grating, winch w^as double, in which the Lady 
Abbess sat and received us. She was a very diminutive and very old 
woman ; she enquired why we had selected her convent for inspection, 
when there were so many richer and finer. We told her we had been 
attracted by its antiquity and interest. She informed us there were 

twenty-eight nuns, all of whom were very poor The priest then 

came and conducted us into the usual patio, or open Moorish court, 
with a garden in the middle, surrounded by marble rocks. The birds 
sang sweetly, and the flowers were most fragrant. These appeared to 
be all the amusement and recreation of these poor recluses, who, how- 
ever, declared themselves perfectly happy. Thvy were all very old, 
but we were told there were a fewr young ones ; on this occasion, how- 
ever, they were locked up. We saw the dormitory, a long gallery 
fitted up with little white beds ; tbeir refectory, with a pulpit, from 
which one of the sisterhood reads during the repast. They seemed de- 
lighted with our visit, asked the most childish and foolish questions, 
and repeated the same words a dozen times over. Every thing was in 
a state of extreme and careful cleanliness, not an atom of dust or dirt 
visible, and their dress, though of the coarsest materials, equally neat ; 
a purple stuff ground, and thick black veil. A scourge and rosary hung 
from the girdle, and a medallion of their saint was suspended by a 
ribbon round the neck. One old nun, with some secret ncgociation, 
and the aid of an interpreter, consented to part wdth her's for four dol- 
lars, and thus I was enabled to carry away an interesting remembrance 
of my visit.” — p. 36. 

There are some lithographic illustrations interspersed throughout the 
volume, and amongst them a portrait of the authoress, from a miniature 
by Sir W. Ross, — most charming and life-like. 

An Analytic and Comparative View of all Religions now extant 
AMONG Mankind, &c. &c. By Josiau Condkr. 

Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

It is certainly not a little remarkable that English literature, rich as 
it is in every department, but more especially in that of theology, should 
yet have been, prior to the appearance of tho volume now before us, 
so deficient in well written works on the very important matters here 
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discussed by Mr. Conder. “ The Religious World displayed,** by the 
Rev. Mr. Adam, published a few years since is but a respectable per- 
formance, and this is perhaps the liighest praise wc can well afford it ; 
Evan’s Sketch of all Religions** has had the singular good fortune to 
obtain extensive circulation on the credit, solely, of its attractive title, 
without the slightest portion of literary merit, or in fact, any other 
intrinsic recommendation whilst “ The Dictionary of all Religions” 
jumbles together under one alphabet, sects and creeds, of all ages, 
extant and non-existent, without the smallest attention to their 
mutual relation, or their proportionate importance. 

Mr. Condor’s present publication is of course immeasurably superior 
to these mediocre compilations, not only as a mere receptacle for infor- 
mation upon the topics it embraces, but also on the score of its 
appropriate and vigorous diction, and the rigid impartiality which it» 
throughout, preserves. With reference to this latter qualification our 
author thus writes : — 

** The most difficult, or at least the most delicate, part of my task 
has been, to preserve that impartiality which may be reasonably looked 
for in an account of Religious Opinions, without affecting an irreligious 
neutrality, or compromising my own most sacred convictions of truth. 

1 have not attempted to treat of the Roman-Catholic tenets in 

the character of a Romanist, or of Mohammedism in the character of a 
iMusselman ; nor have I scrupled to speak of sects as sects, or of 

heresies as heresies My earnest desire and steady aim have been 

to vindicate the catholicity of Christ’s church — to harmonize the creed 
of its true members, rather than to exasperate our mutual dissensions, 
and to show that the religious differences among Christians, chiefly arise 
from causes extrinsic to the common Rule and Supreme Arbiter of 
Faith.” — p. VII. 

Wc can only, in the notice of works of this kind, speak in general 
terms ; for no analysis can convey an intelligible idea of what the 
author has efiected ; all that we can do is to select a specimen or so, 
which wc extract from the very ably w'ritten chapter entitled “ Poly- 
theism and Pantheism.” 

“ The question has given rise to much learned discussion, whether 
Rrahminism or Buddhism can chaim a superior antiquity. Bnt, in 
speaking of the two systems, we must guard against the fallacy of 
ascribing to the terms a precise and unchangeable meaning. Each has 
undergone, at dificreiit periods, more than one revolution. Brahminism, 
if it had any relation, originally, to the worship of Brahma as the 
Creator, has long ceased to exist. Who the Brachmanes of ancient 
lydia were — whether they bore a nearer affinity to the modem Brah- 
mins, or to the votaries of ilie rival system, is precisely the point to be 
determined. The presents sects of Buddhists and Jains may be com- 
paratively modern, and yet they are certainly of higher antiquity than 
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the existing forms of Ilindooism. Primitive Brahminism, the religion 
of the Vedas, appears to have been closely allied to Magianism ; and 
its supposed derivation from Baetria, where the religion of Zoroaster 
had its fountain-head, agrees with this idea, whicli receives indirect 
coniirmatioii from the aflinity of the Zend to the Sanscrit. 

** According to Mr. Colebrook, whose opinion is entitled to much 
weight, ‘ the earliest Indian sect of which we have any distinct know- 
ledge, is that of the followers of the j^ractical Vedas, who worshipped 
the sun, fire, and the elements, and who believed in the eflicacy of 
sacrifices for the accomplishment of present and future purposes. It 
may be supposed that the refined doctrine of the Vedantis, or followers 
of the theological and argumentative part of the Vedas, is of later date ; 
and it does not seem improbable that the sects of Jina and Buddha are 
still more modern. But I apprehend that the Vaishnavas, meaning 
particularly the worshippers of Rama and of Crishna, may be subse- 
quent to these sects, and that the Saivas also are of more recent date.’ 

“ For a considerable period the rival sects must have flourished con- 
temporaneously, and the persecution of the Buddhists, which terminated 
in their expulsion from Hindostan and the Peninsula, did not take 
place till the Brahminical faith had assumed a very different character 
from that which Mr. Colebrook considers as its primitive form. He 
supposes it to have commenced with the Vaishnavas and Saivas ; the 
rise of these sects, consequently, must have been subsequent to the 
era at which Buddhism appears to have prevailed over the wdiolc of 
India from Bamian to Ceylon, and to whicli era must be referred the 
stupendous excavations at Ellora. The Brahminical cavcs"are all dedi» 
cated to the obscene symbol of the Saivas, indicating their later 
execution. The remains of stupendous works, evidently executed by 
the Buddhists, are found scattered over the whole extent of country at 
present in the possession of the followers of the Brahminical religion ; 
and in many instances, where no Buddhist is known, at any recorded 
period, to have existed. The absence of the institution of caste among 
the Buddhists, has been adduced as a proof of their higher antiquity; 
but it is, perhaps, rather an indication of a diversity of national origin. 
There seems strong reason to believe that the Buddhic faith was the 
prevalent creed of the Bliecl tribes, as well, probably, as of the Tamul 
nations, who seem to have the strongest claims to be regarded as the 
aborigines of Central, Eastern, and Southern India : while the Brah- 
minical system was an exotic, and, together with the yoke of caste, 
was introduced into India by northern conquerors. The .lains, or 
Joiniis, who agree with the Buddhists in the essential characteristics of 
their faith, but differ from them in recognizing the distinction of castes, 
as well as in having adopted many of^ the practices and observances of 
the Hindoos, were, in all probability, not only of posterior origin as a 
sect, but, as a race, more closely related to the great Hindoo family ; 
and many of their tribes are of Rajpoot descent.” — p. 647. 

The reputation of this work is already too well established, to require 
from us any additional praise : — it is justly regarded as a valuable and 
trustworthy volume. 
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The Epicure’s Almanac and Directory for 1843. By Benson E. 

I Fill Esquire, 

•T. How, 132, Floet Street. 

Mr. Benson Hill’s Almanac may be correctly enough described as 
** The Cook’s Comic Annual a species of savoury hodge-podge of 
pleasantries and puddings — fun and fricassees — jokes and joints, &c, 
&c. ; each disli being more or less seasoned, garnished, and served up 
with an infinity of mirth-moving and rclishable bon-mots and anecdotes. 

Midst all this whimsical liveliness, however, we have here a rare 
collection of recipes of the very highest excellence ; and, wisely avoid- 
ing the common cant and illiterate blundering of cooks and cookery, 
our Author in each instance, gives us a careful and intelligible analysis 
of the essential ingredients, along with the succession in which they are 
required to be used. We have, thus, a scries of directions wholly di- 
vested of that bewilderment which must constantly occur to those who 
consult, as an “ oracle,” the incomprehensible Kitchener, the ridiculously 
pompous Monsieur Ude (whose style, by the way, may be aptly com- 
pared to one of his own Omelettes snujlfes)^ or, worse than these, the 
Anglo-Gallic version of Monsieur Beauvillier’s work. 

Something of the quality of “ The Epicure’s Almanac” may be 
guessed at from the following recipe for concocting 

ROMAN PUNCH. 

Prepare the quantity of Sherbet required in the same manner as 
recommended in the article, “ Punch a la Ford,”* For every half 
dozen lemons used, heat up the whites of three eggs, and pour half a 
pound of boiling clarified sugar upon it; mix this well, and, when per- 
fectly cool, throw in the Sherbet ; let all be thoroughly iced. When 
you intend to use it, add spirits in this proportion, to every six lemons, 
add half a pint of old Jamaica ruin, half a pint of Cognac brandy, and a 
glass of Marascliino. If you make it in a large quantity, a bottle of 
Champagne will much improve the flavour. Serve in tall glasses ; and 
if properly made, tlie mixture should be smooth, white, and as thick 
as cream. 

The history of this beverage is somewhat curious, and deserves a 
mention. It had been, for nearly half a century, the summer refresh- 
ment of successive popes, and their cooks were threatened with the 
horrors of the Holy Office, if they ventured to impart the secret of its 
preparation. 

“ The invasion of Italy, by Napoleon, in 1790, served to break 
through this terrible interdict ; a young man named Molas ; son to the 
chief confectioner of Pius the Sixth, no sooner saw the tree of liberty 
planted in the Eternal City, than he ran away from his father, leaving 
the pattipans and jelly hags of the ifaticau to their fote, and united his 
forthnes with those of the conqueror. 


* Tlio recipe for this beverage is given in the Almanac for 1841. 
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Young Master Molas became a favourite servant of the ill-starred 
Josephine ; when she died, he obtained a situation in the culinary esta- 
blishment of the Russian Prince, Lieven, and accompanied his Excellency 
to London, on his appointment as Ambassador to our Court. The 
Signor Molas was the first to introduce the Papal delicacy in London, 
and the guests who partook of it, at the Prince’s Table, were thrown 
into cxtacies. The recipe was sent to Carlton-housc, in compliance with 
the wish of the Prince Regent, and his Royal Highness permitted copies 
to be given to a select few of those he honoured with his friendship ; 
by degrees it became better known, and I remember, about seven 
years ago, a pastrycook’s shop in the Quadrant where this delicious, 
but insidious Punch, was to be eaten in perfection. 

“ A French lady, once enjoying some such ice, is said to have ex- 
claimed ‘ what a pity that this pleasure is not a sin !’ Taste and mo- 
rality so Parisian can neither need nor merit a comment,” p. 120. 

Mr. Hill’s calendar of the various dishes in season during each month, 
forms by no means an unimportant portion of his Almanac : it will be 
found of especial service to the young housekeeper, as affording a hccd- 
fully compiled list of all the good things for the table, classified under 
separate heads, but named when most acceptable and in their highest 
perfection. 

The Emigrant's Hand-Book of Facts, Sec. By Samuel Butler, Esq. 

N. II. Cotes, Choapside. 

Neither to recommend or persuade to emigration, nor directly to ad- 
vise the emigrant to one colony in preference to another, are the objects 
of this volume ; its purpose is rather, by detailing facts, to give the in- 
tending emigrant ample means to guide him in making a proper selec- 
tion for the scene of his future exertions. 

Duly impressed with the fact, that the choice of the colony which 
the emigrant is to make the scene of his future home, is entitled to care- 
ful and deliberate consideration, Mr. Butler has exhibited with much 
laudable fairness and exactitude, the capabilities and resources of our 
various colonies, together with their respective extents, boundaries, 
governments, natural features, educational institutions, &c., &c. Im- 
portant however, as are, doubtlessly, these remarks, they must succumbs 
in point of interest, to those portions of the Hand-Book containing Mr. 
Butler’s practical advice to intending emigrants ; — the result evi- 
dently of much personal experience and observation. This counsel is 
indeed most valuable. Nothing seems to have escaped our author’s 
vigilance : — passage charges — victualling — emigrant agents (those sus- 
piciously intrusive personages)— conveyance up the country — all arc 
noticed and detailed with accuracy and precision. Taking the case of 
an emigrant with his family, completing their voyage to Montreal, we 
meet with the following instructions 
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“ On arrival, the emigrant ought not to be in a hurry to land. If the 
vessel is bound to Montreal, and he intends proceeding to Upper 
Canada, he ehouM on no account leave the vessel at Quebec, except it 
be to go with the long boat direct with his luggage to the steamer for 
Montreal ; and not unfrequently the steamer comes alongside the emi- 
grant ship, and thus facilitates the re-embarkation of the emigrant. 
The captain of the ship can easily arrange this with the steamer. If 
his supplies are run out, a few hours at Quebec will suffice to provide 
the necessaries of life. The emigrant should wait till the vessel is at 
the wharf, or comes to anchor in the riv r, if she cannot immediately 
get a berth. He is entitled by the passenger’s act to remain on board 
for forty-eight hours after the vessel has arrived at the port to which he 
hos contracted to be taken, and it is illegal for the captain to force him 
sooner ashore ; and ho will do well to make use of as much of this pri- 
vilege, as will enable him to have his luggage all arranged, to land him- 
self and his family without hurry or confusion, and as it will prevent 
the necessity of going into lodgings where he distMubarks. Ills luggage 
should be put into as small compass as possible, if he intends proceed- 
ing further, and the barrels and boxes in which his provisions were car^ 
ried, now useless, are not worth the expence of transport. He should 
boil a few pounds of pork or beef, before leaving the ship, to serve him 
for a lew days ; in a few minutes he can procure fresh bread, and he 
can with ease get hot water in the steamer in which he is to embark to 
make tea on the way up. The passage by the sieanu r IVom Quebec to 
Montreal, 180 miles, is usually made in twenty -^our hours. When the 
emigrant has got all arranged for leaving the ship, or if he has come by 
the steamer from Quebec, he should immediately get his luggage tran- 
porled to the barges of the ftirwarding company. He will a ways find 
carters ready to transport them, but care must be taken not to be im- 
posed on; one shilling and sixpence shouhl be suflicient for taking all 
bis things to the station of the barges. The same barges continue ail 
the way through to Kingston, the baggage need not, therefore, be moved 
till arriving there.” * ♦ ♦ p. 52. 

Replete with useful matter of the like nature as the above passage, 
and with all its various statistical, financial, and agricultural reports, 
and land regulations; no emigrant ought to leave his native shores, 
unpossessed of this cheap and serviceable little volume. 

Love and Duty, and other Poems. By Thomas Clarke. 

Bowdery and Kerby, 190, Oxford Street. 

These poems were written we believe, under circumstances which 
are generally considered discouraging if not unfavourable to the pro- 
ductions of the muse — the turmoil of an active and laborious life, every 
moment of which would appear, to a casual observer, to have its own 
duties and responsibilities ; and to leave little time for that study or 
reflection which the pursuits of poetry seem to require. But the fact 
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18, that the true poetry of life, as Mr. Clarke rightly enough argues, 
like every thing else which is valuable, can only be sublimated from its 
toils and difficulties, by actual experience of all that is^ trying to tlie 
spirit of man, as well as of its sweets and enjoyments ; and the mind 
which is able to emerge from such an ordeal with its feelings unim- 
paired, its philanthropy uninjured, by the rude struggle with the rude 
world, may teach a more valuable lesson than that which has reposed on 
a bed of roses, and diawn its wisdom from fhe faint reflection of books 
and other men's philosophy. 

The beau ideal of poetry, our author in the preface to this work, 

states in his opinion to be as follows : — 

** It appears to him, thnt true poetry does not consist in 
dazzling words, bold assertions, and startling paradoxes, which 
take the reader by surprize, and excite his wonder and astonish- 
ment ; but in its unity of design, its harmonizing with universal 
nature, and above all, in its chiming in unison with those nobler 
chords and feelings, which constitute the essential elements of our 
superior being; — in calling forth the willing assent of the soul to all 
it utters, as if its language were the inspiration of the divinity ; — in a 
word, in producing an effect similar to that which the life of a good man, 
well told, could not fail to produce on the mind; of which we would 
say, ‘ it is a beautiful picture of excellence — a model for imitation, — a 
poem !* ” — p. xi. 

Now, without asserting that Mr. Clarke has exactly realized this 
glowing but withal not incorrect definition, we may nevertheless safely 
enough affirm that many of the verses in the present collection, 
display much good and genuine poetry. . Several of his minor 
poems, more especially those entitled “ Spring” — “ The Morning 
Hymn” — “ A Dream,” are written with considerable feeling and 
pathos; the pastorals we do not admire, but his translations and 
imitations are both faithful and animated, and, from the very favorable 
specimens here furnished, we look forw^ard with pleasure to his pro- 
mised translation of the entire of that most delightful poem, the 
Amyntas, of Tasso. 

Bacchus: An essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects and Cure of Intemperance 
By Ralph Barnes Grindbod, L.L.D. Second Edition. 

William Brittain, Paternoster Row, 

The author of the present volume has evinced considerable tact and 
industry in the management of his interesting subject ; and though he 
is by no means original or profound, his own opinions, together with 
those of others, and a large accumulation of facts, are presen tedrin a 
popular and attractive form, and he justly merits the praise of having 
made a valuable contribution to a good cause. Such works as the one 
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now before us will more effectually check the progress of intemperance 
than a whole Statute Book of Enactments. “ In a free country** it has 
been well observed, people must not be munaclcd drst and reasoned 
with afterwards. Sumptuary laws of any description, even though 
based upon the specious pretence of public morality are totally unfitted 
for the circumstances and habits of a great commercial nation.*’ The 
truth is, that Temperance Societies themselves, which, as matters have 
been hitherto managed, wC^havc no doubt have done much good, would 
be shorn of their strength, if legislation, however well meant, should 
attempt to support them. If they wish to accomplish the good they 
profess to nign at, they must rely, not on Acts of Parliament, but on 
public opinion — not on penalties and informers, but on free discussion 
and moral conviction. Education, and the dissemination of sounds 
moral and useful knowledge, will reach the root of the mischief, while 
every other effort, though aided by all the forms of law, and clothed 
with its sanctions, will prove in the end unavailing, or worse. 

The contents of Dr. Grindrod’s volume are classed into five great 
divisions dedicated to the following topics ; — 1st. History, Nature, and 
Characteristics of Intemperance ; 2nd., Causes of Intemperance ; 3rd., 
Effects of Intemperance ; 4 th, History of Intoxicating Liquors ; and 5 th, 
Means employed in Various Ages and Countries to remove Intemperance, 
&c., &c. From this last division we quote the following passage ; it 
is to le found in the catechism of the Shamans, or the Laws and Regu- 
lations of the Priesthood of Buddha, and is a most characteristic il- 
lustration of one of the cununands of the Chinese divinity Fb. 

“ This law commands us not to drink any intoxicating liquor. 
There are many sorts in the western frontier countries, as liquors made 
of sugar-cane, of grapes, and of many other plants. In this coantry 
(China) it is the general custom to make a strong liquor from rice ; of 
all these thou shall not drink, with this exception, when thou art sick, 
and nothing else can restore thy health, and then it must be known 
by all that thou drink strong liquors. If there be reason for it, thou 
shall not touch any liquor with thy lips, thou shall not bring it to thy 
nose to smell at, nor shall thou sit in a tavern, or together with people 
who drink spirits. There was once a certain Yew-Pohan who, by 
breaking this law, violated also all others, and committed the thirty- 
six sins. You can see by this that it is no small sin to drink wine 
(strong dtink.) There is a particular department in hell filled with 
mire and dirt for the transgressors of this law, and they will be bom 
again as stupid and mad people, wanting wisdom and intelligence. 
There are bewildering demons and maddening herbs, but spirits disorder 
the mind more than any poison. The Scripture moveth us, therefore, 
to drinV melted copper sooner than violate this law, and drink spirits* 
Ah, how watchful should we be over ourselves.'* — p. 316. 

A Temperance Society, or rather, Community, it would appear firom 
the following passage, has for somewhile flourished in India. 
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' The reri*rioTi of the Saacllia, a term expressive of a religious or 
holy chnractcr, inculcates similar s If-denial and sobriety. This reli- 
gions community appears to bear considerable similarity to the Society of 
Friends in oiir own country, both as regards their address, their prin- 
ciples of peace, and other conscientious scruples. ‘ The Saadhs,* re- 
marks a writer who has published some interesting relations concerning 
this remarkable sect, * profess to ab.!;tain from all luxuries, — such as to- 
bacco, paun, opium, and wine * These people, who reside near Delhi, 
India, are described as peculiarly industrious, charitable, orderly, and 
well-conducted people, and are chiefly engaged in trade.’* — p. 317. 

We are glad that a second and enlarged edition of this work enables 
us to call attention to it ; for though it is in the main nothing more than 
an ingenious and industrious compilation, it is calculated to do more 
good than would be likely to be effected by a much more profound dis- 
quisition which had not the same popular attractions. 

Observations on the Ftficacy of Traction in the Cure of Consumption 
AND Asthma, &c. By D. Cronin. 

B. Wertheim, Aldinc Chambers. 

The object of the present essay is to bring into notice a mode of 
treatment, which, as devised and practiced by Mr. Cronin its Author, 
has hitherto proved of remarkable efficacy not only in the relief, but 
also in the cure of those distressing maladies, consumption and asthma. 

Mr. Cronin holds it as a positive fact that pressure is the exciting 
cause of both these diseases ; in consumption, the chest not being suffi- 
ciently expanded, the lungs themselves are incapable of undergoing 
their natural distention ; the thorax also is unable to dilate, owing to 
a debility of the muscles of respiratifin. la the latter, the pressure ex- 
cited by the disordered condition of the liver and spleen, produces con- 
gestion, which ultimately spreads to the lungs, and causes the different 
symptoms which constitute an attack of asthma. 

The operation of traction, as an effectual means of relieving debility, 
arising from the non-circulation of impure blood, by offering, to a con- 
si(leral)le extent, an equivalent to a healthy and complete exercise of 
the respiratory organs, “ consists,** writes Mr. Cronin, “ in the applica- 
tion of a glass of from four to five, or six, ounces capacity, to some 
appropriate part of the surface, the atmospheric air having been pre- 
viously partially expelled by igniting a few drops of medicated spirit. 
The glass, on the fl imc becoming e.xtinguished, adheres to the surface, 
drawing in a quantity of the integuments, somewhat after the manner 
of a cupping glass. The glass is now to be drawn gently away, as if 
it were the intention to detach it. In this manner it may be moved, 
still keeping it raised, along the surface in any direction, according to 
the design or intention of the operator. In consumption, where the 
object is the expansion of the lungs, the glass may be placed on the 
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epigastrium, immediately under the ensifurm cartilage ; and as the 
operator draws out the glass, the patient should be directed to inhale 
the air, and, in fact, to expire, so as to perform the different acts of 
respiration to the fullest and most complete extent. The glass may be 
subsequently applied to different parts of the epigastrium ; and then, 
while drawing it, as it were, away, it may be gradually moved along 
the length of the abdomen, &c. The object, then, of traction^ is to 
expand the lung and dilate the chest ; and if the glass, when fixed, be 
drawn, as it were, away frftin the patient towards the operator, and that 
the patient, at the same time, breathes, the air will rush in, in great 
abundance, the lungs become fully inflated, the chest dilated, and a 
tendency to the absorption or obliteration of tubercles — or tuberculous 
caverns, shoilld they exist — excited.” 

As instances of the success which has attended Mr. Cronin’s practice 
in these complaints, the present work supplies us with a variety of 
cases ; they deserve attention, inasmuch as they are chiefly selected on 
account of tluir severity, and tlic expressed opinion of some of the most 
eminent of the faculty, as to the utter hopelessness of any known mode 
of treatment proving of avail. 

Chronicles of the Careworn, Parts 1, 2, 3. By Edward West. 

Cunninjjham and Mortimer, Adelaide Street. 

The perusal of Mr. West’s “ Chronicles” has afforded us much gra- 
tification : his short and simple annals of the poor are detailed with 
much feeling and truthfulness, and we cannot scruple to assign them 
a high place amongst works of a similar description. The Serial itself 
contains some well written and graphic sketches of rural life, and sen- 
timents which aic alike creditable to the head and heart ot the author. 
Could the humbler grades of society be induced to read such writings 
as the present, in lieu of the obnoxious and obscene publications wdiich, 
we regret to believe, form the staple instruction of almost every public 
house and bcershop they frequent, it would be greatly to their own in- 
terests and to the advantage of society at large. 

'fiiE Honourable Miss Eden’s Indian Drawings. 

We have been favoured by the Messrs. Dickinson with a private view 
of the lion. Miss Eden’s Indian Drawings, a selection from which is 
now in course of publication by them at their Establishment in New 
Bond Street, 

The sketches which are executed in water colours, and consist mainly 
of portraits of the more distinguished rulers of the Indian States, and 
their subjects, together with studies of their costume, &c, ; were made 
during Miss Eden’s residence at the scat of government in India, and 
embrace subjects chosen not only in Calcutta, hut also in the northern 
provinces of Bengal ; thus we have portraits of Runjeet Singh — Shere 
Singh, the present ruler of the Punjab — Dost Mahomet with his sons 
and Nephew — Natives of Moulmein, Simla, Darjeling — Faquirs-*-* 
Sepoys, &c. &c. 

Apart from the interest which, at the present season especially, these 
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sketches would oxoite as admirable resemblances, (for, the likenesses 
have been adjudj^ed, by persons duly qualified, as most faithful and 
excellent) they inust strike every observer as belonging to a high rank 
of art. Avoiding, in most instances, that carelessness of execution in 
the extremities and in the accessaries, but too commonly observable in 
drawings of this description ; Miss Eden has bestowed a due attention 
to elaborateness of execution, without any sacrifice of vigour of concep- 
tion or boldness of design. As more prominently exhibiting these 
qualifications we may notice No. 38 — Followers of the Dholepore 
Rajah, No. 43 — Akalees and No 2 — pensioned sepoy. 

We should add that several of these drawings (forming the first part 
of the abovementioned publication) have been most beautifully lithogra- 
phed by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, who has done as much justice to the 
originals as can be effected without the aid of local colour. 

The Memoirs of a Brahmix. — 3 Vols. 

T. C. Newby, 65, Mortimer Street. 

The perusal of this work has afibrded us considerable gratification. 
To the numerous classes of persons connected more or less with India 
— the retired military or civil officer — the young cadet or writer, — these 
volumes we can warmly recommend ; for, whilst they possess matter of 
high interest to the mere novel reader and admirer of works of fiction, 
they, at the same time, contain many historical facts, and those, too, 
conveyed in a simple and unpresuming style. The notes appended to 
each volume, and which are, in fact, indispensable to all Oriental 
works, afford ample and valuable information to those readers who may 
be but slightly familiar with the language, manners, and customs of the 
East. In fine, we congratulate the author on the success which will 
surely attend his publication of “ The Memoirs of a Brahmin,^* 

THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THE COMPANY. 

George Thompson is telling the Hindoos that the Company is but ft 
subordinate agency, in Her Majesty’s Government of India ; but Her 
Majesty’s Ministers shew the contrary, by a document fresh from their 
Council Board in Cannon-Row. 

Upwards of twenty yeans ago, Captain Gordon took charge of the 
fishery at Ramnad ; in the course of time he complained that his 
fishermen were tortured by the Company’s officers: the Company 
banished him, without accusation, form, or trial ; and here he remains, 
to this day, in London, imploring mercy, but in vain. He is not even 
permitted to see the charges against him I No ! not even now !-— now ! 
when all the world rings with the delinquencies of the officer against 
whose cruelty to the natives he complained quietly to the Governor 
in Council at Madras. 

“ To Peter Gordon, Esq., 8, Bamsbury Street, Islington. 

1 Boards 244A Aprils 1843, 

“ blK,— I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the letter which you ad- 
dress©^ on the 4th instant, to the President of this Board, and in reply, to infdhn 
you, that the Commissioners for the Affairs of India are unable to exercise any 
interference m your case. ^ 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient and humble Servant, 

• J. EMERSON TENNENT.*’ 
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INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 6th of 
April, bringing intelligence from 

China to the 20th Jan. 

Calcutta loth Feb. 

Madras 21st „ 

Bombay 1st Alarch. 

The principal item of Indian Intelligence received by this Mail is, that referring 
to the war in Scinde, the <»verthro\v of tin? Ameers, and taking of Hyderabad. On 
these topics, the Bombay Correspondent of the Mjrning Chronicle writes : 


attended by such calamitous result to 

the Ameers. 


The dogged and obstinate resistance 
of the Ameers of Hyderabad to our vcrj 
just and reasonable demands, has af- 
forded the righteous ruler of this happy 
land a beautiful opportunity for the dis- 
play of his sound political principles, his 
stern and unwavering justice, ‘and his 
luminous and unmatched consistxmcy. 
Foolishly determined on opposition to 
grievous wrong — unwilling to submit 
to insult and oppression — denying the 
truth of the Ellenborough axiom — 

“ That tliqy should take wlio have the power, 

Ami Ihej’ should keep who can,” 

these infatuated chiefs assembled their 
followers, and risked the independence 
of their country in a pitched battle with 
British troops. Three hours incess«aiit 
fighting, howovw, cured them of their 
arrogant pretensions, and the slaughter 
of a thousand mistaken patriots fully 
confirmed the just ice of our cause. The 
Ameers surrendortHl themselves pri- 
soners of war, and gave up the city of 
Hyderabad. The issue of this brilliant 
engagement reflects on the lustrous 
name of Ellenborough much additional 
splendour ; for the successful capture 
of the Scindean territories is (piite in 
kee])ing with his lordshijfs condemna- 
tion of the Auckland policy ; and the 
lioro who ordered a retreat from Aft- 
ghauisian while eiir wrongs were un- 
avengeil, and our countrymen remained 
in captivity, was precisely the person 
to %vrest, ny force of arms, a strip of 
territory from his neighbour. In the 
midst, therefore, of those public mani- 
festations of joy with whicli the news 
of our victory will be received in Eng- 
land, let not the tribute of praise so 
justly due for the magnanimity, justice, 
and consistency of our Governor-Gene- 
ral beTorgotten ! 

ibefore proceeding to give the details 
of the recent events it may be well to 
furnish some information respecting 
the demands, the refusal of wl^ch was 


According to the Bombay Times, the 
only paper which affords an exact ac- 
count of them, the first point with us is 
to have the navigation of the Indus 
made opc*n, free, and without restraint 
or control. This, it appears, was with- 
out difficulty arranged. 

Then came the demand for a long and 
valuable strip of territory from Kur- 
rachee to the frontiers of Bahawalpore, 
which was to be made over ostensibly, 
but <if course for our own purpose, to the 
Rajah of the latter country. This like- 
wise, after some discussion, was acceded 
to ; but the Ameers declined to give up 
their Shikargurs, or hunting-grounds, 
which run along the banks, even up to 
the very edge of the river. This refusal 
was peculiarly unfortunate, inasmuch as 
for the coiiveniency of tracking, we re- 
quired to have the immediate banks quite 
cleared of jungle. Conceiving, rightly 
enough, that a concession on this point 
would eventually lead to the utter anni- 
hilation of their valued hunting grounds, 
the Ameers obstinately refused to yield. 
War ensued. The chiefs of Hyderabad 
wished to maintain their Shikargurs ; 
we desired partially to destroy them 
in order to promote our commerce on 
the Indus ; the chiefs refused to yield 
up their territory — we made war upon 
them and took it ! I^et it be born in 
mind that they had agreed to every de- 
mand but this ; that they had signed 
the proposed treaty ; and that we had 
not the shadow of a right to make fur* 
ther exactions. We must not look upon 
them as a set of obstinate chieftains, 
refusing, from sheer stupidity, to sign an 
agreement equally advantageous to both 
parties ; nor as people who. Influenced 
by spite, decline a trifling favour civilly 
solicited, and likely to be adequately 
acknowledged; they must rather be 
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considered as a weak power in the hands 
of a strong one, bullied into the accep- 
tance of a dishonest treaty, and at length 
roused into resentment by fresh and 
unmerited extortion. The whole of 
this melancholy atiair appears to have 
been the work of Lord Kllenborough, 
and if the public at homo only manifest 
one-half of the indignation respecting it 

that was called forth by the {jerverted 
accounts of our first AfFghan invasion, 
his lordship will not escape unpunished. 

While condemning the policy of this 
atrocious Scindean war, it would be un- 
just so far to include our troops in the 
denunciation, as to deny them one par- 
ticle of the praise they so justly deserve 
for gallantry and zeal, in one of the 
most splendid eng;)gements that has 
ever taken place in India. It was a 
bloody and hard-fought battle, as the 
casualties on both sides too truly tes- 
tify; and from the courageous general 
who commanded our forces, down to 
the meanest sepoy in the ranks, all ap- 
pear to have behaved with the most 
undaunted bravery. 

It was stated in the accounts sent 
home by the last mail, that Gen .Napier 
had penetrated into the desert with the 
view of capturing a fort whither IVIeer 
Iloostum had Hed for refuge and that 
finding th^ stronghold deserted, he re- 
turned On the troops ruarehing back, 
Major Oiitram, who had accompanied 
the expedition, quitted them, and pro- 
ceeiling to Khyrpoor, rode without at- 
tendants into the enemy’s camp, where 
he succeeded in persuading Meor Koos- 
tum and his nephew to go with him to 
Gen. Napier. This occurred about the 
2lst January. On the 12th of the fol- 
lowing month the treaty was si^ed ; 
but it appearing almost iinmoitiatciy 
afterwards that the British authorities 
were bent on exacting further conces- 
sions, the Ameers became enraged at 
such apparent bod faith, and intimated 
to Major Outram, who was at Hydera- 
ImuI, that safety could onl^ be secured 
by his immediately leaving the Kesl- 
dency. This gallant officer, howtwer, 
though threatened every hour with per- 
sonal violence, resolved to remain until 
Gomi>c11cd to depart, still, perhaps, en- 
tertaining some hope of being able to 
effiect an amicable arrangciment. On the 
morning of the l/ith of January, (says 
the official account) a body of 8,000 men, 
with six guns, under the command of 
Meer Shaded Khan, one r>f the principal 
Ameers, his cousin Mccr Mahomed 


Khaii, and many of the principal diiefs* 
took up a position on three siitcs of the 
Kesidency at Hyderabad, and attempt- 
ed to force an entrance into the enclo- 
sure, which was surrounded by a low 
wall of from four to five feet in height, 
and dtifended by Major Outram’s escort, 
composed of 100 men, the light company 
of her Majesty’s 22nd Kegiment, under 
the COllUnaild of Captain Conway of that 
regiment, assisted by the following offi- 
cers : — Lieut Harding and Ensign Pen- 
nefathcr, her Majesty’s 22iid Regiment ; 
Captain Green, 21st Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry ; Captain Wells, I, '5th 
Regiment Bombay Native Infantry ; 
Capt. Brown, Royal Engineers. After 
offtKitually keeping the enemy at bay 
f<»r nearly four hours, and after almost 
the whole of the ammunition was ex- 
pended, Major Outram and his brave 
associates effected their retreat, in the 
best possible order, to the* iron steamers 
I%net and Satellite, and ultimatidy 
formed a junction with Major-General 
Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., at Hala.. 

It sliould bo mentioned that Major 
Outram's brave band would in all likeli- 
hood have maintained their position in 
the Re.sidency, had it not been for an 
unlucky mistake, by which the Satellite 
steamer, which ha(l been sent up the 
river on the 1 2ih for supplies and rein- 
forcements, returned without the ob- 
jects of the mission. 

On the followin^j day (continuCsS the 
official report) Major. -Gen. Sir C. Na- 
pier, K.C.B., inarched to Mutharee, and 
on his arrival there, aseorlained that 
the Ameers were in position at Meance, 
distant about 10 miles, to the number of 
22,000 men. Being aware that any 
delay for reinforcements would both 
strengthen the confidence of the enemy, 
and add to their numbiTS, although his 
own force was not one-seventh part of 
the enemy. Sir Charles Napier resolved 
upon making an immediate attack, and 
accordingly marched towards Meanee 
at 4 o’clock in the morning (the 1 7th). 
At 8 o’clock a.m., the advanced guard 
of Major-Gen. Sir C. Napier’s force 
discovered the enemy’s camp, and at 
9 o’clock the British troops formed in 
order of battle, b(fingcompo.s(* l of 2,800 
men, of all arms, and 12 pieces of artil- 
lery. The enemy opened a most de- 
termined and destructive fire upon the 
British troops, and during the action 
which ensued, with the most undaunted 
bravery repeatedly rushed upon them 
sword in band. After a most resolute 
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and duspt^rate contest, wbiah lasted for 
ui)\vards (d’ tlirct* hours, the enemy was 
(!ompl(Mely dofeeted and put to flight 
wi:h rho loss j)f about «^,00o men, 1,000 
of win mi wer(^ Ud’t dead on the fiehl, to- 
gt^llior with tlu‘ whole of their artillery, 
aMnniinition. anti standards, a consider- 
able quantify of stores, and some trea- 
sure. 

The following day, Meer #loostum 
Khan. Meer Nusseer Khan, and Mcer 
Wiillee Mahomed of Kyiqmro; Met*r 
Nnsseer Khan, Meer Shadad Khan, and 
Meer Hoosseiii Klmn of llyderabjul, 
eaine into the f^amp of Major-Gen. Sir 
C. N-ipier, and uiiconditionally gave 
tlieniselvcs up as iirisoners of war, and 
the Jlritisli cohjurs were hoisted (»ver 
the city of Hyderabad on the 20th iiist. 

It belongs to the Hight lion, the Gov- 
ernor-General of India to eulogise, in 
suitable terras, the gallantry and devo- 
tion displayed by the British troops en- 
gaged on this occasion ; but the Hon. 
the Governor in Council cannot now re- 
frain from stating that Major General 
Sir C, Napier speaks in the highest 
terras of the heroism and distinguished 
bravery w hich were evinced by the troops 
of all arms, and which enabled that gal- 
lant <’>fficer, after a most desperate and 
hard fought battle, to add to his former 
high character and renowm, by the 
aehievemeut of one of tlie most decisive 
victories recorded iu the liistory of 
India. 

DELHI. 

Lord Ellenborough has arrived at 
Delhi, iind the Im]M*rial City has been 
quin* frighl.(‘d from its propriety. Ilis 
entre, tlioiigh taking place on a Sunday, 
w^as a nuignifi'.H'nt sight. The proees- 
sion inchuled no less than 70 eleplianis, 
and almost as inariy native princes and 
chiefs, whoso splendid apparel and the 
glittering uniforms of their followers, 
coiitrihnUid to dazzle the eye, if not to 
bewilder the brain of the spectator. 
His Lordship has given and received 
miinerous entertainments, and granted 
audiences to many native rulers; he has 
visited the public places of the city, and 
he has had a military spt'ctacle, though 
from the com)>aratively small number of 
regiments available, it w^as not nearly 
so inip^osing an aftair os that at Fero- 
zept>re. 

On leaving Delhi, Lord Ellenborough 
was to take his dopavture for Agra, 
which place he will by this time have 
reached. , 

His lordship’s original intention w’as 
to have proceeded to Meerut, and ar- 
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ra'igeiT.en's of a troublesome and expen- 
sive nature were made accordingly ; but 
afeer his arrival at Delhi, ho “ changed 
his mind,” and the preparations in ques- 
tion went for nothing ! Before long we 
sliall doubtless hear of his lor Iship re- 
solving on a trip to England, and, more 
surprising still of his carrying the deter- 
mination into olfcct wit!:OJt any vacilla- 
tion whatever. It is indeed a consiim- 
ma'iiM “devoutly to be wished.” 

Tae Snmuuut/i These relics of 

antiquity, the “ glorious trophies” of 
L»rd Ellen 1 m irouglfs ‘‘ successful war,” 
arrived at Delhi on the 14th tilliino, in 
a beantifiil c.ir, siirmouiUed by a gor- 
geous canopy «)f crimson and g«dd. The 
Scikli and Hindoo chiefs, ilirongh whoso 
territt>ries they had passed in their jour- 
ney from Ferozepore, exhibited the live- 
liest emotions of gratiuid.* and joy at 
the sight of them; and one patriotic 
nabob, the Kajah of Futiala, incited hj 
a desire to follow, no matter at how great 
a distance, in the footsteps of our re- 
nowned Governor-General, regaled the 
sepoys of the escort with a feast of sw cet- 
nieats, and made a substantial offering 
of Coin]):uiy’.s rupees to tin* sticred por- 
tals. ( 111 their i eaching Delhi they were 
exposed to public view, in n coiispicinms 
place, ojiposiie his lords’nip’s camp, and 
wvre here visit* d by crow ds of admir- 
ing natives, who busiiul themselves in 
sp<dliiig through the famous proclama- 
tion iu Hiiidee, a copy (if which was 
prudently pasD'cl upon them. On the 
completion of their period of exhibition 
lh(*y are, it appears t(» be conveytHi to 
lln'boly city of Muttra, until arninge- 
nieiits euu be made for their final dis- 
posal ; for Lord Ellenborough has begun 
to appreciate the difficulties that stand 
ill his way, and at Inigth p rceiving 
(which he ought to liave (lone long ng(»j 
that the gates cannot !»•* attached to the 
polluted ruin of the edifice wlience they 
were originally taken, is undecided whe- 
ther to hav(^ them fixed to the modern 
IIind( o temple, near Somnauth.or (save 
the murk !; to a liainlsoiue terrace and 
wall, to be erotilcd for that csjiecial pur- 
p(.)S(* in some convenient loc dity. What- 
ev r b their ultimate fate or (L stination, 
tliey liavi* gained a name in Indian his- 
tory coexistent with that of I^ord Elien- 
borough, the imMuorv of win se political 
misdeeds — short though has been his 
ttrin of office — will well nigh prove im- 
mortal. 

TIIK PUN'JAUB — AFFC.HVNI TAN. 

The reported intent i«m of I Ik bar 
Khan, who is now undispu'.ed ruler (jf 
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Cabul, to march an army into the Fun- 
jaub, and wrest Peshawur from the 
iSeikhS) is the chief item of our intol- 
lig^enee concerninpf these countries. 
Prompt and energetic preparations have 
been made by 8hero Sing t«> meet the 
expected invasion, and if the Sirdar 
should be mad enough to carry his de- 
sign into execution, ho will doubtless 
meet with a hot reception. 

Dost Mahommed has left Tiodianah, 
and is now' passing through the Fun- 
jaub, on his way to Cahul. lie has boon 
graciously received anti treated kimlly 
hv the Maharajtih, who appears reluc- 
tant to allow him to flopart, though re- 
peatedly urged to do so hy his son, until 
all needtul arraugtMiK'iits are made for 
his progrt'ss. By the last accounts he 
was expected to leave in a few days, 
and Ukbar Khan had been olTicially aj> 
prised of his approaching departure. 
AH the Host’s expenses had been paid 
by the Seikh ruler during his sojourn, 
and he was nuu’oover fiumishcd with 
money to defray the cost of travcHing. 
His wives also, on passing through the 
Piinjaub, were escorted to the coniines 
of the kingdom with every demon '>trat ion 
of hon<jur and respect. These facts arc 
highly creditable to Shere Sing; and 
if afier this, as is not unlikely, Ukhar 
(Chan engage in hostilities with the Ma- 
harajah, such a course of prwc'ctling 
will denote the blackest ingratitude. It 
is possible enough that the Sirdar merely 
awaits the ogress of his father from the 
Seikh territories to lead on his armies 
against their ruler. 8' ould a wjirensue 
we must support our ally the Mahar.ijah, 
and then coitu?s renow’od strife with the 
Affghaiis; and the flames of war will 
again be lighted up in Central Asia. 

Candahur, it ajjpears, is still in tumult 
and confusion ; Suftiir Jung has Hed to 
Khchit, and the chiefs are fighting 
against c^aeh other ft»r the possession of 
supreme authority. 

GW.-\LTOn. . 

Junkogee Ibio Scindoah Maharajah f»f 
Gwalior, expired on the 7th Febniary, 
and has been succeeded by Bhageerut 
Bao, a boy nine years of age, adopted ns 
her son oy the widow of the deceased, 
Nuw'aub, herself only twelve years old. 
Scindeah’s death appears to have been 
hastenc<l by his dissipated habits, and 
the event was expecterl to prove a signal 
fur intestine commotion, the nflairs of 
the state having- been long l)adly ad- 
ministered; but the excellent precuii- 
ftionary measures adopted by the officers 


of the British residency prevented any 
disturbance beyond a trilling riot, which 
took place when Bhngoorut Bao was 

proclaimed, and which was easily Sup- 
pressed. The people, however, are 
represented as “ ripe for revolt,” and if 
this be the ease, it cannot be denied that 
excellent opportunity is afforded for the 
successful execution of insurrectionary 
designs. ’ 

A weak sceptre, grasped by an infant 
hand — a Regent who, even in this land 
of teminiuo precocity, can scarcely be 
said to have passed the limits of child- 
hood -and a s»‘t of turbulent, scheming 
chieftains, despising restraint. and greedy 
nf ptTsonal aggrandisement, arc just the 
elements required to product* a civil war. 

ITPPKK ASSAM. 

The tribes who inhabit the mountain- 
<nis country lying to the north of Bur- 
irali, and dividing China from the Bri- 
tish Indian territories, have risen and 
attacked our military posts on the fron- 
tier of CppcT Assam, and it has been 
found necessary to order up ad litioual 
troops uith the utmost disp.atch, in or- 
der to repel this during invasion. The 
first attack appe ars to have been uuwlo 
ill a place called lk*(‘sa, wIutc a native 
guard, consistingof about twenty sepoys 
and a jeincdar, were stationed, 'riiis 
small force, surroimdcd hy overpowering 
iiuuiher?, held out gallantly tor three 
days, during wliicli not a drop of water 
coidd be ohtuin<‘d: and only surrender- 
ed when rniiipelled to do so from the 
failure of their ammunition. As soon 
lis the prot racted struggle was at an end, 
the savage iruuintairU'ers seized thecfan- 
mandnnt of the guard, and, tying him 
to a slake, barbarously murdered him. 

It is feared the whole of the sejioys 
shared a similar fate. On attacking the 
post of Ningroo, on the Boori Dihing 
river, the Singhpos met with a lUlferent 
reception. Lieutenant I lolroyd, who com- 
manded the station, repulsing them with 
considerable loss. They afterwards at- 
tacked Saikwah and other places ; but, 
notwithstanding their boldness and dex- 
terity, were almost everywhere nnsiic- 
cc'ssfid ; and the last accounts describe % 
them as being in full retreat towards 
their native fastnesses, pursued by n re- 
giment of light infantry. It is dwtress- 
ing to afld, that a tea plantation and 
ran^e of factories have been destroyed 
by these marauders. 

BUNDKLKHUNp. 

The ringleaders of an insurrection, 
roaming at large, witli prices set on their 
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hoa<1s, and making cvorv attempt to 
elude discovery ; their followers broken 
up into delochod parties, and maintain- 
ing in their native jungles a ■ desultory 

troops harassed by petty conflicts with 
a despicable foe, and by fruitless pur- 
suits and fatiguing marches ; plun- 
dered and deserted the villages, 
burning forts, and a country ftartially 
desolate, present the chief features 
of the scene of our military operations 
ill Bundelkhund. The Jeitpore Rajah 
has not yet been captured; but some of 
his adherents h&ve fallen into our hands. 


The village of Surpoora, belonging to 
the Company, has been attacked, plun- 
dered, and burnt to the ground, and a 
native officer, who was sent to take the 
depositions of the villagers respecting 
this outrage, waylaid and cut to pieces. 
Major Slocman will have a hard task to 
pi^rform ere he succeeds in verifying the 
premature announcement of the Go- 
vernor-General, by the restoration of 
permanent tranquillity in Bundelkhund. 

The new cantonment for our troops 
is to be erected, it appears, at a place 
called Dwia, on the river Dussaon. The 
position is spoken of as extremely eli- 
gible. 

CHINA. 

Wc have advices from China to the 
20ih Jan. but the news is unimportant. 
Tranquillity continues to be preserved 
in Canton, and the perturbed and dis- 
con ttnited spirit which led to the rit>t of 
7tli i»f December, and which in some 
degree prevails among the populace, 
s('ems likely to be entirely subdued by 
the prii lent measures of the municipal 
authorities.* An attempt to blow up 
one of the public gates of the city, 
afforded some thuc ago, sure evidence 
of its existence; hut the prompt issuing 
by the giwernnieiit of proclamations, 
couched in a resolute and decided tone, 
and which had the effect of preventing 
any serious disturbances, prove<l, at the 
same time, the anxiety of the Chinese 
officers to rivet the good feeling nfiw so 
happily subsisting between the two go- 
^vernments. As a further proof of the 
sincerity of our Celestial friends, it may 
be nieiitioned, that in a recent number 


officers of the province of 
CanUm have publicly censured the offi- 
cers in charge of the ‘ Minglum Hall,*' 
for allowing that place to be used for 
seditious meetings. Many of the per- 
sons connected with the riots have been 
apprehended and punished. 


of the Pehin Gazette, an announcement 
is made that the “ strongest imperial 
commands” have been given to the go- 
vernors, & 0 ., of the Che Kcang, Fukee^ 
and Keangnan provinces, to use their 
utmost endeavours for the maintenance 
of friendly relations. 

Elepoo, the high imperial commis- 
sioner deputed by the Chinese govern- 
ment to conduct the commercial neg<:>t1- 
ations with Sir Henry Pottin^r,* 
arrived at Canton on the 1 0th January, 
and took up his residence in the city. — 
He immediately apprised the plenipo- 
tentiary of his arnval, and some little 
correspondence took place between 
them, when it was arranged that the 
first negotiatory conferences should be 
held at Whampoa, about the 21st of 
January. 

With respect to the new tariff, no- 
thing has transpired as to the terms 
which are likely to be recommended for 
adoption by the merchants, a committee 
of whom was appointed, as will be re- 
membered, to advise with Sir Henry 
Pottingcr on the subject. The Iropcrim 
list of duties will, however, it is thought, 
be the basis of the tariff. An applica- 
tion has been made to Sir Henry, with 
the view of ascertaining when the new 
arrangement is likely to be carried into 
execution ; and he has stated, in reply^ 
that “ there is no probability of a 
change taking place during the present 
commercial season, as, at least, one re- 
ference to Pekin would be requisite.” 

When Elepoo reached Canton, the 
Hong merchants expressed their desire 
to have an interview with him, whh^h 
he declined ; and it is now said that he 
has demanded from ihrm, In* nex: June, 
the whole amount ol thi ir debts, which 
is to the extent of tliree millions of 
dollars. 

The claims for indemnification pre- 
ferred by parties whose property was 
destroyed during the disturbances of 
tlie 7 th and 8th of December, have not 
yet been settled; but the ability and 
firmness of Sir Henry Pottinger, in 
whose hands the matter has been left, 
are considered a sufficient guarantee for 
their satisfactory adjustment. The 
Chinese officers made direct offers of 
compensation to the aggrieved parties, 
who, however, di^emed the above course^ 
one better calculated to promote their 
interests. 

The following is a part of the ro- 

* Elepoo is also CommaiidGr-in-chief 
of the force at Canton. 
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ply made by the governor of the Kwang 
provinoos to tlio plenipotentiary’s repre- 
Bontation on the subject. It is certainly 
a singular d<.)cument, and clearly enough 
demonstrates the thickheade<lness of its 
autln»r — if indeed it really bo genuine. 

“ Ko, the governor of the Kwang pro- 
vinces, &c., in reply to the English pleni- 
potentiary, I’ottinger. 

“ On the 14th day of the 11 th moon 
(December l6), I received the letter 
which you had sent to me ; I know per- 
fectly well the actual state of the ct»in- 
mercial relation between the two nations. 
I think that be who would right the 
wrong of (»thGrs, ought not to shut his 
eyes on his own relations; before 
making war it is necessary to examine 
well all the circumstances. 

“ Lately the English have made war, 
and my Emperor, whose bounty is as 
wide as the heavens, has deigned to 
consent to a peace. For myself, I 
strive to unite the feeling of benevolence 
of my master, it is for this that 1 exhort 
by my e<licts both the solditTS and peo- 
ple to extirpate enmity to the very last 
routs; how much more so ought the 
Plenipotentiary, Pottiiiger, to carefully 
restrain his merchants, for fear that, 
confiding too much on their strength, 
they create trouble. For here in (.’an- 
ton, as soon as the foreign nuTcliants 
had learnt the conclusion of the peace, 
they staight no longer to restrain their 
siddiers (the lascars are probably alludetl 
to.) In the market they carried away 
what they liked, and did not pay. They 
t<Jok up their femmes de jnicy and, uniting 
in groupes, they struck wdth sticks those 
whom they met. Such conduct much 
displeased* the passers by, and tlie more 
so those who personally sufferc'd the 
painful effects. Ut m*e, hy my cniicts, 
1 have often restrained the people, but 


much fear that one spark will relight 
a great contiagration, at the moment wo 
least think of. On the 6th of tlie pre- 
sent moon (December 7,) the merchants 
«>f the (Kungso) Company’s lioiig having 
brtmght up their people to buy g»iods, 
these took them as before, and did not 
pay at all. The irritated people pursued 
and overwhelrroil thorn w th curs ‘p. 
These had the impudenco and rashness, 
at last, to excite others to fire tludr 
arms from nbov**; the pc'opJe wtTo 
wounded, and did not ily. The same 
night a conilagra<-ion blazed <uit; the 
merchants iminedialely retired, and sent 
away their goods. J have hc'ard that 
the pt*ople broke these goods into pieces, 
and threw them hither and thither 
about the ground, but that not tlie least 
thing had betui stolen; the iner- 
chant.H, whether Americans, or of other 
nations, have not suffered any loss, ami 
not one hand was stretched ft >rth on that 
which belonged to them ; ami yet then* 
w<*r<‘ a niidtitmle of 10,000 men who 
sent forth outerios, killing their (‘neinii‘s, 
and doing ourselves justice. The t»n- 
gim*s hastened to (]U(m<di the flames, but 
a barrier of swt»rds ami sticks hiudtu'tul 
from atlvaneing. The otliec*rs, military 
as well ns civil, wi‘r(‘ eugt*r to bring 
sohliers to tpiiet tJje vmvult\ but they 
also were stoppt'd by a showtT of sMoiies 
which flew frrun all tjuurters. 

» « » « 

The river at Canton eontinm^s to he 
infested with pirates to a tlaiigennis 
exttmt, find these desperadoes seem 
daily to grow more daring and nudaei- 
ousiii their deeds. An English loreha, 
or lightiT, called F.uterprlvy has heiMi 
attacked and captured; her cargo worth 
25,000 dollars, pluirderrd. and h<‘r cap- 
tain and officers and four Manilla sailors 
cruelly put lodt'ath. 


TO C O U K E S P O N 1) E NTS. 

“.An Adjutant,” — “ P. P.,” — “ Imjiiisitor,” hmui come to hand; th ir resprr/rre 
' commuuicativns u-ill he attended to. 

The fulhwing hooks have been received^ and will he noticed in the June Nmnher of the 
M.,gnxl\e: — Afr, Muivk Mn^ntfs “ Aeroniiutica,”— “ History of Highgafe,” htf 
Mr. Pciekett-^ Mr. l.ee*s “ 1 lorncuopathy,” — “ Observations on the Inereii'ic of 
Commerce by means of the Uiver Indus,” 6// Lieut. Pastans. 


*** /til Ommunications, Books for Peviewy ^c., addressed to the Kditns of the 
“BUlTISll FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN" RE\ iPAV,” 
will he received h}f the Puhlishersy Messrs. SuKRWOOl), GlLUKUT, PiPr.R, Pnti rmmfrt. 
How; or by the Print erSy Messrs. MuNliO AND CoNGRKVK, 26, Duke Sireefy Linndn's 
Inn Fields. 

Bills and Pamphlets for slilchingy and /Idverlisewvnts fur the. forthcoming Number of 
Jhe Magazine should be sent on or before the 274/e inst. to the OJice of the Magazine 
26, Duke Street^ Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA 


MAGAZINE, 


INDIAN REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1 8 4 3. 


VOL. II[. 


LONDON; 


SHERWOOD, GILBERT, & PIPER, 
PATERNOSTER ROW; 


AND HAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


I 


I'dinburoh, Mesm,BeUand Bradfule — Glasgow, Mr. Z). J?o6cr/s<jn— B ath, Miss 
H'lV/iflmj— D ublin, Mr. John Cunim/;^— L iverpool, Mr. GrapeL 




Under the Especial Patronttf^c of 

THEIR LATE MAJESTIES, 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 

AND AUTHORISED BY HER MAJESTT^S LORDS OF THE TREASURY. 


The light of the body is the Kye- — Mat. vt. 22; Luke ii. 34. 

Opthalmia, Cataract, Outta Serena, I nflammalion, and all Diseases of the Eye and 

Head Cured > 


By the most simple, delifchtful, and 
fragrant Compound. Us inode ofap> 
plication is fraught with pleasure; 
many thousand cures have hcen ac- 
cnmpllshcd by its use, at a trifling ex- ' 
pence, yet certain in its operation. If 
Testimonials be necessary to induce the 
sufTerer to tuako trial, kings, lords, and 
conunons have used it. The lords <if 
the Treasury liavc sanctioned its use. 
Their late Majesties, the Duchess of 
Kent, the most eminent Oculists, 
Medical Pfaclilioners, with that gigan- 
tic balance — the press — have eulogized 
Giiinsione’s celebrated herbaceous 
compound, known as GRlMSTONE’s 
EYR SNUFF, fur its efficacy in re- 
moving all diseases incident to the 
Eyes and f lead. Dr. Thomas, of Hat- 
field, having witnessed many cases of 
cure, both of headache and opthalmia, 
has kindly given his testimony to the 
truth thereof. Dr. Andrews calhs it a 
national blessing,*’ — see his reports 
touching its utility. The late Mr. 
Abernethy, with manj^ others, recom- 
iiiecded Grimstonb’s Eve JSnuff, and 
called it ** maD*s best friend,'* and the 
** student's vade inecuin.” See the 
many thousand Letters of Testimo- 
nials, of undoubted medical authority, 
with others of the first respectability — 
This SnuflF will care Cataract, Ophthaf- 
niia.Gutta Sorena, Inflammations of the 
Kyes. and completely eradicates Ner* 
vous Headaches. 

The only Genuine is sold in canisters 
of 8)1., 1.S 3d.. 2s. 4(1., 4s. 4d.. 8s., and 
I5s. d.L, with the Inventor's signature, 
and the Royal l^atronage attached to 
ciicli canister. — ^This Snuff is manufuc- 
tnred from herbs only* 

yn oM 

Grimstone’s Weather Almanackt 

Third Edition, for ike year 1B42. 
BUBLlSilKD AT 39, BROAD STREET, 
BLOOMSRURY, XX^NDON. 

— ~o— 

A FEW RULES TO OBSERVE AS TO 
THE PRESERVATION OP THE EYE, 
In order that persons may bn able to 
judge for themselves at periods when 
their sight may bu greatly assisted and 


1. When you are obliged to remove 
Small objects to n considerable ilistaiicu 
from the eye, in oider to see tltciii \.is- 
tinctly. 

2. If you find it necessary to get 
more light than formeily. 

3. If, looking at and attentively rott- 
sideriug a near object, it becomes con 
fused, and appears to have a kiiic of 
mist before it. 

4. When tho letters of a book nui one 
into another, and hence appear <lowi)lc- 

5. If the eyes are so iaiigned i)y a 
little exercise, that we are (diligcd lo 
shut them from time to time, and u:- 
iieve them by looking at other olijecis. 

When all th*se rircumslances tnn ur , 
or when cither of them take place, it 
will be necessary to seek assistance 
from GiaM.sTONii'» Kyk Snuit, which 
will ease t»«e eyes, and clu;ck their 
deticy to grow llai; whereas, if not 
assisted by this delightful compound 
the flatness will inciease, and blindncHs 
will be the consequence; but if yru 
take the SnufT, and follow the directions 
given with it, you will never want 
glasses, nor will your head ache. 

W. Grimstoue, in calling tije reader's 
attention to tho above rules, must ins 
form them, that all those who take 'hi- 
SnulT for pioa.sure,havo the gratiricutiun 
of never losing their sight hearing. 

OBSERVIO THIS CAUTION — This 

Celebrated Siiuir is made id Britinfc 
Herbs, Uiiilcr th« sanction of the 
Lords of the Trca.sury, Patronised 
by tluiir late Majesties, the lJucht'ss 
of Kelli, and tiie Nobility, fm its effi- 
cacy tn removing all diseases from 
those delicate organs the Kye and the 
Ear, and (-flectually cures all Head- 
Bcht's. The only Genuine bear 
his (\V, GRIMSTONE's) .Signutuioa 
with the above Royal Patioinigo 
attached lo each canistcM — jl' Cl., 
8<., 4s. 4d., 2s. 4d., Is. 3d., and 8d. 
each. 

Old Snuffs and Ciciars as iuiporicd. 

Good.-# foi warded to alt «tu irtorS « f 
the Globe', on receiving It eini! lances 
pa \ able in London* 

W. GRiMSTONE, 

ox y ou » S I KKKT, 


BRITISH FRIKND OF INDIA MAGAZINE 

ADVERTISER. 

Now in 2 vols. small 8vo., 18s. bound, 

'^pilRER YEARS JN CALCUTTA; or. THE STRANGER 
IN INDIA. By G. \V. JOHNSON, Esq., Advot-ato of the Supremo Court 
at Calcutta. 

“ Never/* (says the Author in h’s Profaco,) “ did an}" other par<*nt country than 
Great Britain possess a. <?oh)ny so niaj^niiicont as Jlindostan, and never were the 
inhaliiiants of any parent country either more generally ignorant of the actual 
state of its colony, of its n‘soiiree.s, or of the manners and customs of its population.” 

“ 'riiis work on the aclual stale of India, will doubtless prove a useful and accept- 
able guide to all strangers.’ 

Henry Colburn, I^ublisher, l.‘l, (jrcat Marlborough Street. 


Just Puhlished, the third edition, 8vo., with plates, price 7s. cloth. 

O N l)lSEASi:S of the BLADDER and PROSTATE GLAND. 
By AVILUAJM CGUI.SON, Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital, &e. 

'riii.s editi»)u has been carelully roviseil in all its parts, and much valuable matter 
has been added to the chapters on Urine, on Stone, and on the Atfections of the/ 
Prostate Gland. 

London ; Longman, Brown, Grci*n and Longmans. 

Just puldished, in 8vo., Part L, Price 2s. 

^f^IIE HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND from the 
1 REFORMATION to the PUKriENT TIME. By T. STEITIEN, Esq., 
Med. Lib. King's (’ollege, L<uidon, Aiitlmr of the Book of ihe Constitution, the 
f Jiiide to the Sloriiing and Evening Service of the Church of Ihigland, &c. &c. 

J. Lendrum, 7, M^irwick S<iuare, and sold by Simj>kin, Marshall, and Co., and 
by all B<»oksollers. — N.B. A Rnispi'Ctu.s may be hull by post, ur on application 
as above. 


CRONIN ON CONSUMPTION AND ASTILMA. 

Just published, price 2s., Byrne, It 1, St. Martin's Lane, and Wertheim, 
Paternoster Row. 

P RAC'FICAL OBSERVATIONS on TRAC riON in the TREAT- 
JMENT of CONSUMP'HON and AS'DIMA. By I). CRONIN, d, Craven 
Street, Strand, late Surgeon to the Liveiqiool Dispensary for Diseases of the Chest 
and Heart, and Surgeon to the Free Dispensary for Asthma, &e„ Ot, St. 
Martin’s Lane. 

“ 'l’lli^ litlle essay sliould be rea<l by every medical man .’' — Cuttrt Gazette, 

A cleverh -\vri:t<‘n treatise on a new and successful mode of treating asthma 
and consumption.” — Globe, 

Just published, price Os. Od. bound, 

T E COMPLEMENT du TRESOR do L’ECOLllHl FRAN- 
CAIS, by F. DE POTUirEl'. Those who havi' bi rii aceiistomed to use 
the “ TiiKsoii” will liiid this an invaluable appendant to that w"ork, and well cal- 
culated to expe.lile, and carry mit more fully, t ho me'hod of teaching languages 
w liieh Inis proved so eminently successful in those popular w orks of the author 
already hmg Ixd'oro the public. 

11, Tavistock Street, Covent Gan leu, Loudon, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, Second Edition of the I*eoplc’s Edition, wdih Additional Appendix. 

1' A C U L T Y, 


E 


A L L A C I E S O V T II E 

Priec 1 lalf-a-Crown. 

•'’Contents: — The Intcrrailteiicy and Periodicity of Disease, with the Chrono- 
thcriual Moih^ of Cure. 

“ The IiitermittentNalureofDisca.se must most certainly be bettor understood 
before we can praclieo medicine seicutilieally.” — British ami Forciffn Med. Review, 
JSimpkin and Marshall, 5, Stationers* Ckiurt ; John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, 

• and all Booksellers. 



A1)\'K1{T1SKMK\T.S — Ji NE, 


rjinn. cloth ;nul h'ttiTcil, 

OKA SERMONS! or, I'l.AiN a dpukssks, f<.i- Puhli.' 

Worshif) oFi hoard <»f McrcIiJini VpNsfl-;, ;im'! i‘nr TiMvalc [\s»‘ nnionii^ S<‘MniOn 

and riain rco]do By flu* Kor. f{miA!{l) MAliKS, \'ir;tr of Grcui Missi-ud«-ii, 
Bucks, and toriiiorly a LicuUnaiil in the Ko^ul Navy. 

James Nisbet and Co., 2l. Ilcrncrs Street. 


'I’he most oompleic Library of 
<) R G AN Vi) L r N 'r A K I K S 

is 

N OVKJ.LO’S SKLKCT OIUJAxN IMKCKS, ill KiobtA'cn Ibinks, 

lOs. eacli, nr 10<S Numbers, 3s. i*a<‘b, from the Masses, Molells. and «»lber 
Sacred Works of tin* Oennan and Italian School, with several OriLnual (^>mpn'd- 
tiars by Kmim'iit Orj^anisls. The wlndc Kdited, Selechnl. or (^*JM|)^■^^d by 
VlNCKN'r NOVELLO. 

. Lomk u: .1. A. NVivcllo, Saered Musi»-al Publisher, G'». Dean Street, Snhi>. 


I ^^LKCTUO-GILDING and CTK()-PT.A']'I Nf L— The ftilbst 

practical dire<*t ions for carrvint; out the alu^ve valuable and moM heautilid 
Art. are j^iven in SMEE’S ELEMENT'S of ELh:CTR( )-META IddiRG V, priee 
tOs. Gd. published hv E. l*aliiier. KK5, XcNM'ate Street, T^ondot;. wlw'Ve niuy ;i|so bt- 
ha<l tin* m*eessarv Cialvtinie Ihilteries and Apparatus eoinplete. (»f all si/e>, and 
prices from £'i its. ujiwards. 


P lJOTG(iUAI»HIC MAXIPULAdMOX, pri*u Is. (hi., eoidainin- 

Sim])le anil Praelieal l)(*tails of tin* most Improved l^roee:' e- <>!' Pliotoji'enie 
Drawiiiff, I)atrtn*rreotyp(*, tind C;tIotyj>»*. Illustrated witlj ruts, du.-it Pnbh.sbed by 
E. Palmer, 1 03. Newe^ate St rei‘l, Lomlou ; where may also be Inn! ;>)1 flu* Appa 
nitiis and OIiemieaL reipiired for carry ini^ out those most intereslin;!; and valuable 
discovorii's. — N.H. Merdinnls and the 'IVadi* supplied. 


P niLOSOPinCAL APILMIATUS.— Every description of appa- 
ratus conm-cted with (dieiuistry, llydraulie.s. Hydrostatics, Pueuinaties, 
Frictional ami Voltaic Ele<*tricily, Kle(’tr<» Aiac^iietisin, Kleetro-Me(,;illur;;y, Ofdies 
(includinic the Dissolving; Views, JMiolo^rrjpby, iSce.) inaniifac'tiired and sold by 
Edward J’ahni*!', lO.'l, N<-wG:at<* .Street, London. An illustrated ( ’ata i.ooiti'., eoii- 
taininj; upwards of three huiulred en.‘;ravini;s of apparatus, priee Js. bd., can be 
obrain(»i! throu';h any bookseller <n’ rn<*rchant. 

Foreign orders, enclosing; a n'luittanee or order for payment in London, promptly 
attended to. 

G LYPIIOGHAPIIV; or, KXGIIAVEI) DRAWING— Second 

Eililion.— (EnwAUP Pai.^'IKiPs I'atknt) — with illustrations, and iiill direc- 
tions for the use of Artist .s, Kni;r:i.vers, or Amateiirs, willin*; to avail themselves 
of this valuable inv<*ntior., by w hich books may now^ b<* ill isiratnd in the most 
Hni.slipd style, seirnrinjr to the artist a faithful copy of hi.s work, and to the author 
or publisluT a very trreat sav u" of expense, the drawinfjjs heinj; lra.nsferred to 
snrfjUMj printin" blocks, which are printed like w'ood-outs, with the type. Price 
Is. 6d. E. Paliniir, 103, New'gatc Street, London. 


S MEK’S ELECI’PO-METALI.UIIGY ; Second Edition, just pub- 
lished, priee I Os. (id., cnrr<*ct(*d, considerably enlarged, and illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts, containing the whole rationak* of the science, with aAjjyw 
theory of galvanism, and formula for ascertaining its pow'cr ; also, the practice of 
Elect rn- Gilding, Plating, .and the processes for muking Electro- Medallions, the 
Electrotype, Glyphography, &c., comprising every circumstance likely render 
the treatise as complete aiid useful as possible. E. Palmer, 103, Newgale Street, 
London, and Longman & C\»., l*atcrnostcr Row. 



ADVKKTISR.MHXTS. - .1i ni-, ISIS. 

YYTRITINCJ, I’OOK KKKPINd, iSrc. — I’trsoiis of any a;'?, how- 

’ " <•>( r r».\i» lln-ir \Vi:iTiN<;, iiinv, in Li'shuiis, :i( ijiiiro [MTinriiitMitly nil 

:ii)(l ll«>\viii^ s{\lr ul' {u‘iiiii:tiishi[>, .‘ulnpliMl oithiT to jn'oli'ssioiial piirsuils, or 

on ;i iitcllioil mjiiirinir only onn-tliird tlifi 
lime mill nioiiliil lalioiir nsunlly roijnisifo. HonU-kropin;;- us pi*a(‘li.soJ in the 
(.oiMTiinunl, nmiUini;-, iinil Morflniiits' ^)iiorl -Iniud, Scv. 

Apply to Mr, S.maut, at tlio Institution^ 7, Now Stns*!, Covont Gartlen, loading 
to St. Marlin’s Lane. 

“ L'lnlor s'loli insiriiotnrs sis l\fr. S>r \irr, IVninansliip lias boon rodiiooil to a 
Soionoo, find llio noipji.silioti, iliondbro, of wlial is onllcil ii ‘•timkI Initnl,’ reiidorod 
but tho — ‘ labour of an hour.’ " —/*off/trr/inir Jottruni. 

“ Mr. S 31 vior's inodo ofioaobino is a vas, iinprovmn ul upon any former syslcm 
wliirh lias como uiidor our inspooj.ion.’'- — l.omlon J.mrmil Com/nrn'f."' 

dust piiblislti-d, prioo I2s. 

r i AllSTAl US’ NA'riONAL SVSrKM oi IM‘’ N M ANSI 1 1 P, con- 

^ taiiiin;; I'vi'iy ncoossary iidnrni ition that ran possibly bi- roipiirod i’or noipiir- 
itij; llio art in ibo bi«;liost doo.rof of porlo.'tion, snit.ablo lor ooninii>roi>, and ovorv 
oilii r jmrposo, osj)»*<-ially whorii an o\ pi-diliou-, and a b<dd <‘oiMmandin_Lj sivlo of 
u rii llio; is do.sirabio. u il b wliiob lu; rbalkiiL’os all ronipolilion, bi'iio^ tbuiuiod Oil 
fll(■•■llalli(‘al soi«‘no(\ iiaLiiral moans of «-.\ooutlon. and ibo most piM'fro'i llioiiry mtil 
prai-lii-K oflln* prinoiplos of all froo and usofnl pomnansbip, so liigbly o.>..>ont al and 
iuJisponsablo, nioro or loss, in ovory _L;rado of oivili,<od soou'ty. 

»I. (kirstairs. Lombard Str<*ol, City, 

Just priutoil, 

SroMACn, IdVFdk NKRVOL’S. ANJ^ (fl’IlKK DISf h’il )I:KS. 

i:\ [’!;Ai)in>iNAUY Kri-icAc^y of (iaia anism iiius. 

■ trat.d in tin- critF of I NDKJ )N. TOKIMD, and OIJS'PIM ICTFl > 

I.IVFIJ, ( '( )S ri \' l'’.N liS AS'PflM.\, t'vo., lonii; prolraclod, after more. irials and 
ti'bcr n-modii '. bad laiiod. Kirih Fdili *n. Prii*o *J.s. W'iih now aiiil imp >rlant 
I'.iols and C.i>.os. I>\ M. La IJoaumo, Modioal tlulvinist, i^o., lo tin* t ^Mii‘on. J'‘.L.S., 
A<*. A Lo, on 

DISKVSLI) LrM”.S and JOIN’TS.-On tin* MFDKLVL IMWFUS of ilm 
A 1 Iv- 1 M ' M P V A 1 ’Oli ISlmL in airordin*;' im'.mMbiio rolii*f in i;oiiLr p.iro wmms an I 
aaito I'lioumalism, and in moinually lairini;' iboiii and ilio disoasrs of tlio .-^bouldor, 
oIImov. b p, Knoc joinis, ,So,, by t\\o or Lbroc applications. iliu'»U‘ati‘d by Cu'os. 
I''o''ond I’idili'iM. I’lii'i L-. dd. 

<b. (‘lin.L, COLD, KLVFL’S, and otln-r IN FLAMMA'H )1J Y CN)MI’LA1NTS, 

Old (ill ir iininrdialo (Miro bv a sinu^b* liiplioation ofllio 1 ’kii.-iu n vi’oii, willi modioal 
(« .^.i.iioni.iL ol iis wondrrrnl olb-aov; wiih (^lsos, a id i.nporlanl roinarks on IVrs- 
[liral ion, o. 'I'liii’il t 'dilion. Prioo Is. (id. 

Pnbli dird by I li!,;lilo\ , Floi-t-'iiroo!. Sol I by I I ioklia'ii, Old 1 kind stroi*' ; Warr, 
nJ, ll’iL;b Ilolboni; and all IiooUsoilor^. 

^'i'\ ic A V p: 1) I r 1 0 N s o p im > p u j. a n w ( > a k s.— 

MACKKNZIK'S .man of KKFLINO, MAN of uio AVOKLD, and JULIA 
1)10 IP )l MiK 1 N F. (‘omplolo. Is. ‘Id. 

CODWIN’S CALFli WilAAAMS. Is.; Mrs. UUUN PoN’t; SFLF-CONTUOL, 
Is. Id. 

(iOLO.'sMlTirS VICAi; of M'AKFFIFLI). and OKSFILPFI) VIIXACSF, 

Is. oaoli. 

Mi, Vi Poi/PFli’S nUNOAFlAN nUoTlIFUS, and DON SFISASPIAN, Is. 

oa*di. 

Mr.*, UFLMF’S S'P CLAIK «.)F 'PllF ISLKS, an I FAKMFli OF INCfLK- 
WOOD FOUFS'P. 

DANAS PWO YKAIJS DKFOKK ’PlIF MAS'p. and CLFVFLAND’S 
VOYAOFS AND COMMFdJCIAL FN'PKUPKISFS. Is. oaob. 

JJOF'S CAN'PFKlll.lJxY TALKS, oomploio. ol.nb bds. 3s. dd. 

AL.>, a COLLLCnoN of the MliST POl ULAK WOWKS OF Tllli: DAY, 
ironi ()d. to Is. (id. oaob. 

(’aialofjjuo gratis. A Liberal allowaneo to tbo 'Prado, Morehants, 

-• .1 -ILT . ... _ . 



A D VE in' I s E M ENTS.— Ju n e , 1813. 


IMPOUTANT TO THE rUBIAC. 

E very (JENTJ^PiMAN may now, for a few shillinprs, obtain a safe 
and effectual protection fnmi tlie vicissitudes of the weather, hy having; his 
CLOTHES prepared hy the NEW IIUITISII WATEUPUOOKING 0OMrANY\s 
J'roeess, for reiidorinjj all kinds of fabrics tlioroiif^hly impervious to wet, without 
impeding^ the escape of porspiratiun, or in any way altering^ tin* appearance or dura- 
bility of the cloth. To inerehants, emigrants, and in fact to all classes of her Ma- 
jesty's sulyecfs, tJie invention is invaluable. — Address, 1.5, Skinner-street, !Snow-hill, 
London, (late 343, Strand.) 

DISEASED irND~HEAl.THY LIVES ASSURED. 

KDICAL, INVALID, AND C5KNEHAL LU-'H OFFICE, 
25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


M 


CAPITAL, £500,000. 


IMIKSIDKNT'^. 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.l). G.(XH.. E.R.S., F.S.A., President of the Uoyal 
College of Physicians, ike. i^c. 

Sir William Bunielt, M.l)., K.C.H., F.R.S , Inspector (jencral of thi Navy, &c. ike* 
Sir Matthew J. 'fieruey Part , M D., K.C.H.. &c. &c. 

TRUSTEES. 

J. H. Anderdon, Esq*, r)9. Que- n-streel, May-f.iir, 

Benjamin Bon i Catibell, Esq., Temple. 

Cl3U(le Edward Esq.. CavendiBh-squaic. 

DIHECTOKS. 

Thomas Coates. Esq. 21b I.incolnV iin-fields. 

Edward OouLleday E^^q., 241), Great Surrey -street. 

George Gun Hay, Esq.. 127, Sloane-street 
William Jeaffreson. Esq., 2l, South Audley s’reet. 

John M'Kenzie, ICsq., 2L 4 okerihonse-yard. 

.1. Parkinson, Esq., E, R.S., KO, (’ambridge-tcrrace, Hyde-park. 

Benjamin Phillips, Esq , EMt.S., 17, Wiiiipole-.slreel. 

C. Kiehardson, E-sq., Ill, Bruton-street, Berkeley-squarc. 

Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A., 37, Upper Grosvecor -.street. 

Alfred Waddil.ive, D.C L., Doctors’ -commons. 

Robert C, Wyllie, Esq,, 105, Pall Mall. 

AUDITORS. 

John Purssord, Esq., Chester-terraee, RegeniVpark. 

Joseph Radford, Lbq , Green-street, Grosveiior- quare. 

J. Stirling Taylov I sq., 14 Upper Grosvenor-place. Dorsel-sqnnre- 
Marl.al L. >Vel»h, Esq., Wyndliam place, Bryanston-square. 

STANDING COUNSEL. 

John Sbapter, Esq., LiocoInVinn. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., Lombard'Sireet. 

Messrs. C. Hopkinson, Barton, and Co., Uegent-ctreet. 

SOLICITOILS. 

Messrs. Richardson, Smith, and Junes, 28 Golden-square. 

DEPAirrMENT OF MEDICAL STAPISTICS. 

William Farr, Esq., General Register Olhee. 

ACTUARY. 

F. G. P. Neisori, Esq, 

This Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by which it can 
Assure UNSOUND Lives on Equitable Terms. iv. . 

The Extra Premium disconiioncd on restoration of the Assured to permanent 
health. A Portion of the Extra Premium may ri main as a Debt on the Policy. 

Survivotship Assurances, where the Life in expectation suffers from Disease, 
effected at cheaper Kates than at any other office. 

Similar Tables enable the Sociely to grant INCREASED ANNUITIES on Un- 
sound Lives, the amount varying with the particular Disease. 

Members of Cousiimpti\e Families Assured at Equitable Rates. 

” \sBured on Lower Terms than at most other Offices 
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lOLI'XJAXCK AND KCONOMY FOU TUK TA15LE. 

OlTiVICll SU PKltSKDJ^jl), and ihosti corrosive and injurious Metals 
<*;dlf‘<l NicWl iind (iLTijv.in Silver, siipj'.lained by tb.o inlmilnetion oF the now, 
porli etly inatobless ALDATA i LA'l'E. (\ ats- n, 4l & 22, JiAiiniCAN, 
ii'Ui stt in, Nokton Foi.fJA'n:, :ii(lo!| by a person of Seioiue in tin; u m a 1 ill'll mat ion of 
Ali'tals, lias siioeoiHled in bnn!nin;;n> ]nibiio milioo the most l)i‘:iii{iFnl arliolo ovor yvt 
oJlorod ; possossinjr jiH tin* ric*l;iit*ss of .silver in appoaranoo — vviih all its durability 
iiiul bardiioss — with its lU'rrect swooinoss ni iim*— un«lor;^oin,« 4 ;, as it iloos, a oliomical 
process, by which all i hat is nnnse»nis in Metals is entirely i-xtracted — lesistiiig all 
acids — may be cleaned as Silver, and is iiiL.nul5ic»iircd into every article for the 
ab le anil sidebounl. * 



A L 

» A T A ! 1- 

A 'f 10. 



(iluinf i'iiitHf. 


Tht ta(/i‘(L 

Kitfft's. 

1 

'fablt Spoons. 

lOs. Gil. per doz. 2ts. pia* di.z. 

•‘iO.s. i)er doz iti5s. Tier duz 

Dessert Do.. 

12.S. Gd- 

lO-s. 6d 

2.Gs. 


1 4 I 1 Dn 

(is. 

,12s. Gilt „ 

ISs. 

i Ss. „ 

(rfuvy !)»». .. 

.‘is. Gd. eaeh 

1 4s. (id each 

7^. (id. eacli 

7s. Gd. each 

Sjinee Ladles. 

:5s. Gd. })er pair 

4s. Gtl. jKT pah* 

7s. Gd. per pair 

7 s. (id. per pair 

Soup liaillos. . 

(is. G 1. 

Ss. 

lls. 

r2s. 

Sugar 'fongs 

Is. 3(1. 

Is. ij(\. 

:is. 

:5s. Gd. 

Fisli Knivi'S. . 

r).s. Gd. each 

Gd. each 

10.. Gd. each 

10 s. Gd. eaeh 


Kin* 4 :’s and Tbreaded, Cd. 


C. \VA'l’^>OiN belt's ibe public will uiulcrslaud that tins Metal is poeullarly his 
ow n, and dial silver is md more ditlerent from (iold, than his Metal is I’rom all 
others; the jmhlie will, therefore, have no diUieidty in diseuverin*;- tlie aniinul 
which direidsihe viriiliait altai-Ks made m^aiiist him, by a parly who is daily 
jsidVerije^’ for (he unparalleled sueiiess whieli has tnarkiHl the proi^ress of his New 
l*la.te since its intnidiicdoii, (J. W. unlike this party, courts comiiarison, fcclin»r 
conlidcut (hat the result will establish i;s pre-eminence. Entire Services of JMato 
J’ui*- iiased. 

UdlKEE rxEEX MACIIE TEA TllAYS FOU ;i5s. 

Taper Tea 'frays, (jlothic Shape, handsomely ornamented, a Id, *24, and 3() inch 
for .*l5s. 'flic (decant ]ilai’l }»roitmled l*aper Trays, with rich llower i4;roupin{j;, S4s., 
set of three, 'flie (!hin(/ Taper 'frays, olaboraiely linibhed, *U)s., set of three, and 
an infmiie vavieiy of oduTs up to lO t;iiiiieas ihe set. Uothie shape dapaniieil, 
tasicfiilly oniamenled, 25s. setof ibrci*. Sandwich bbaped,neat ly ornamented, l/is., 
s(‘t of Ibriic. Ifelily iiaintetl Taper 1 land Screens, 10s. per pair. Note and Cake 
IJasUtts, iroiii (is. fid. (o :''js. eucli. 

SOLAK LA>ITS, 22.s. «id.--i:AM)LE LAMTS, 9s. Ud. 

Solar Tiiiaips, to burn common oil wilhoiit smoke or smell, laccpl. and bronze, 
witii ;^lass slmdes, from 22s to GOs. i*acb. Candle Lainjis, Talmer's Tatent, lo fi^ive 
the liidit of ( wo inoidd candk.'s, (which do not require smiUinL;) hieqd. or bronze, 
with ^lass shades, from ‘Js. 6d. to 26.s. each. Upwards of oO dillerent patterns and 
.sizes always ready for iiispt'ctioii, Candles, lOd. per lb. 

IV'^OliY jlANDl.E TAULE KNIVES, 11s. lElt T)OZ. 

Table Knives, with ot;ta.e|on ivory handles and hij>li slnnilders, I Is. per dozen, 
warranted, De.sserl.s. Us. Carvers, Is. 6d. per pair, lialaiiec Handles, liirjj;er size 
'Vables, ISs. jier di>zen. Dessert, 14s. Carvers, 6s. 6vl. Sets of .jO pieces, at Go*.., 
fiOs., and 70s. White 15onc and Horn Handles, from Ss. to 15s. tiie dozen Knives 
and F<»rks. Sla*^ Handle Carvers, 2s. 6d per pair. Table Steels, from lOd. each, 
'file Kniv(*s and Forks and Carvers are all warranted, and snbj(‘ct to be exchanged 
if not approved of. 

IMAKRIAdE PUESENTS. 

BiktR Day and Ciirkstkmni; (Iifi'S. — C. W.VTSON’s Stt>ek is now^ replete 
with eviM’v novelty calculated for the above purposi-s, consisting of Silver iVlugs, 
Silver Jviiife, Fork and Spoon in Cases, Silver Scent and SnulfJioxcs, Ladies’ Coin- 
panion, filled complete. Tapier Macho Ivuvelope Cases, Hand Screens, Knitting 
Crises, Card Cases, T’ea Caddies, Folios, luk Stands, with a largo and elegantly 
Selected Stock of Jewellery. Goods scut any distance for selection. 

C. WATSON, Jeweller, Sil\H'r.smith, Hardwaremun, Cutler, and Solo Inventor 
of the Now Albata Plato, l^xclusive Warehouses, I-l and 42, Barbican, (corner of 
Princes Street,) and at 1 6, Norton F olgate, Bishop 



PATISMT PERRTXAN PENS. 

PRICKS ACCESSIBLE TO ALL WRITERS. 

Jambs Psrby & Co., Manufacturers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


Have JuHt introiliice*! » n»;w variety of their excellent Metallic Pens, in boxes containing one gross, &c., in oase.s 
containing a quarter of a hnnilreil, and on cards; all of which ^ manufactured under the protection of tlmr 
Patents suitaMtt for every description of writing, and superior to all the ordinary Steel Pens in general use. 
J P & Co.slrtmgly recommend Honkers, Merchants, Exporters of Metallic Pens, and all large buyers to miUte 
trial of the.se articles, in the ftill confidence they will be found to possess more of the necessary elasticity for die 
pro«luction of good writing than any other Pens at a similar price. 


Fen* in Boresb 

DOUIII.E P.VTENT LARGE HAKUKL 
PENS, in Boxes, containing one do/en 
with Holder, or in Boxe.s of three dozen 
each, Fine or Meilinm Points. 

DOUBLE PATENT SMAU. BARREL PENS, in 
Boxes, rontainiiig one dozen witli Holder, or in Boxes ot 
tbri'e ilo/en, six dozen, or ta’elve dozen eaoli, Fine or 
Mcdiuui Points. 


UKL) 3 

lo/eti I I 
ozen 


DOUBLE PATENT , 
PERRY, LONDON ' 



DOUBLE P.VTENT PENS, No. 2, in Boxes, containing ttireo dozen, six 
dozen, or twelve dozen each, with Fine. Medium, or Extra Fine Poiutii. 




CUUVE-CUT PENS, in Boxes, containing three dozen, six dozen, or twelve I i 
dozen each, with Fine or Medium INnnts. f { 


Pens on Caxds. 


DfUTBLE PATENT LARGE BARREL PENS. wiOi Fine or Medium Points —Niue Pens with lloldei. 
DOUBLE PATENT SMALL BARREL PENS .. 

CUttVK-CUT PENS „ „ 


Pens in Cases containing a Quaxtev Hundzed, with Holdei. 

DOUBLE PATENT PENS, No. 2, iiith Fine or Medium Points 
RAVEN BLACK PENS.... No 2, 

BRONZE PENS No. 2, 


The Followiti^Snrtt of the I'erryutn Venn, manufactured by Jamk.s PKitiiYfic Co., are tSold on Cards as t/suai. 


RAVEN BLACK PENS, with Fine ur Medium Points per Card 

NATIONAI. PENS, Nos 1, 2, 3, 1, witli Fine or Medium Points ditto .. 

OFFICE PENS rtitto ,, 

FINE UFFICE PENS ditto II 

NATIONAL PENS, Nos. 7 and H, with Fine or Me<lium Points ditto 

llOUBLK P-VTKNT PENS, wiUi Fine, Medium, Broad, or Extra Fdio Points ditto !I 

UNDER SPRING PENS ..ditto ..,,, ditto ditto., ditto 

FLAT SPRING PENS diiUi ditto I...I I.iUtto chtto 

SIDE SPRING PENS ditto ditto ditto! lUtto 

THREE-POINTED PENS M . !!!!;, !!!!. MI flitto !! 

PENS, witti Fine, Medium, Bn>ad, or Extra Fimrpoints . I . ’. ! M ditto I! 

INDTA'RL BBEK SPRING PENS, ditto. .... .ditto., ditto . ditto 

REGULATING SPRING PENS . ditto ditto ditU> *. ditto 

ui'proiiriate Pens. .!!!!!!.!!!!!! ditto !! 

xOuNlAIN PENS ....ditto... ditto, . ditto 

SCHGOL PENS, for Large, Round, or Small Hand, per Packet.* MM. II 

N.B.— Each Card and Packet contains NINE PENS, wiUi .suitable Holder. 


0 
f) 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
r> 
0 
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PATENT PERRYZAN BIiASTZC BOLDER 


er is HO constructed os to imiiart an agreeable softness and ftexibility to the I'l-n, rendering 
m its action as not to fafi^me the hand. This Holder facilitafos tlu- progn‘h.s Pm oM:r 
( paper. It may be had witli the Perryian Pons, at an advance of TitURKi'KNi k per Card • 

lllKBVfCMCR .. Ul. .1.. J 


The Elastic 11 older i 
it HO unconstrained in iis oc 

may be had witli the Perryian Pons, at an advance of Thurki knI k per Cwd ; 
larattly, at Iuukbpkmck each. Each Holder is stomped witli tin* words •* 1'atknt, Pauuv, Lonuon.*' 


PERRYIAN LIMPID ENS. 

’iff * "g’Sy * •“ ■‘Mtf.md does not corrode MeteUic Pens us oUa-r Inks -li. 

BLACK INK KIWDBR, (W. end Is. per P«*et 

"'-tmlirinK ttn; >U elfccl. of the usual Inks, when used with MetaUic Pens, Su,«nce ,«w 

Bm-Holdcr. aid Penia.P«a.e«e., «d.«,led tu tt.e PenurntH 
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THE TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

In a snalt'tl I’.nvi-loin-, piioc .3s. ; ainl sent free on receipt of a Post OfTiee 
OrcliM* f<»r 3s 6.1., 

]\.T WIIOOD; »!i.* CAUSKSofis l^UKMATURE DEC LlMi:, with 
1?1. Dill ( liens for I TS PKKKE( T RESTOKATION ; addtossed In ihostf 
surtf rini*; fi nin llu* (Icsfrnclivo oflViCts of Excessive 1 luliilj^eiu e, Solilnry lluhits, 
or Iiitcction ; t'nilowful by Obsei vntions on M XUEIAGE and the 'I'llK A'PiVIENT 
of SY IMI I LIS, (J0\0KUH(EA, GLEET, A c. Illustrated with Cases, Sic. hy 
.L L. rUKTIS ami CO.MI'ANV, Constiltinf* Surpfeons, London. 

l AYELFTH EDiriON. 

Pnlilishcd l)\ thi* Authors, amlaold hy Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, (’oventi y 
SirceL 1 Liyiu.iikot ; Mann, ‘J9. (Jornhill ; 21 Pafernosler row. London ; 

<} si, lirniinghain ; Suwl.-r, 4, Sf. Ann’s Square, Main liester Philip, South 
( ' '.sfle Stn-of, Liverpool ; K.i nin ami Co., Rooks* Her to ilie Roval College of Sur- 
^(onos io Ireland, 41. Grafton St., Dublin ; Drununond, lit. High Street, Edin< 

b. ngh; and sold in a Sealed Envelope l>y all booksellers. 

OITMONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ 'I'liis \Vt»ik. a 12ih Edition of uhich is now presented to the public, 10,000 

c. ipics Imi'.inyj lurti txfnnistvtt since Us first fipf,earovn\ has been very nttieh improved 
and tnilaiged iiy Hu* addit mn of a more extended and c,h‘ar detail of general prin- 
elides, and also ilie insertion of secernl vrw ami hiehhj interest ifif.^ rases. This 
book, is the reMdf of very anipfe and daily ine.tcasing experience in a class of 
diseaai*-'. wliieh, for some nnaceomitable r(.asoii, hnvi/ been (iilher altogether over- 
looked. or treated almost with indilTerenee, by the oidinary Medical practitioner, 
and we teel no l^esitidion in sa)ing,thal tiiere is Uo member of society, by wliom 
iho book will not lie fonrifl loic fo|, whether snch pCfSOIl llOldS IhO T6i£ltion of ft 

I'AKKNT, a PRKCKP TOR, or a CLK.IlGYMAN." — Sun Emafing Paper, 

“ This is a \\ojk that w<> fear there e\i.^ts too much need for to cause us to 
lujsitati' In reeomm(*nd it for general peru.saL Every brunch of those frightful 
niabidie*; whelhei ihe le.sult of imii oral habits or secret vices, is here succinctly 
lre:it(‘d, and divested of all medical technicality, plain and easy directions aii; 
given for the best mode to bo pursued in all rases, however complicated, or ap- 
l»rire.ii!v liopelcs'i. To tlu^ married, as w<dl as the unmarried, this little work 
alike, ad'ords coustdaiton and cure in pt^culiar cmsc.s.aiid we are doing a .service io 
sociidy in recommending it to general notice.*’ — Essex ami [lefts Mercury, 

IVL^ssrs. Cnrii.s’s Work, entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few hooks now 
coming before the public on such a siihjt^ct which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professional, at the sumc time that li is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. Tim moral and medical precepts given in it, reniier it invaluable. — 
Magnet. 

The perusal of Messrs Curtis’s book, entitled MANHOOD, has really a- 
tonisbed us by developing a series of m ladies, the never-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexi on pointed out between 
the assigned cause and the effects is perceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
rccoiiimend tiie work.*’ — //gc, 

** The scientific views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on the source and 
origin of many of the most distressing effects of certain depraved habits, fully es- 
tablish their claim to the character of experienced and judicious surgeons, and the 
result of our careful perusal of the work has been to impress us with a thorough 
confidence in the talent and skill of the author, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
nutans of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir . — Old 
England. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co., arc to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7, Frith 
Street, Soho, London. 

Eatients in India are retiucsted to be as minute as possible in the detail of 
their cases. — the communication must be accompanied by the usual consuitaion- 
fee of £1, and in all cases, the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

N. B. — The above work forwarded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
of the above agents. 
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BRITISH HOLLAH^DS DISTILLERY COMPANY, 

AND 

/kHflociation Tor the l*ro<1uction of Home 
Kraiiflieii A all other Spirituous IJciuoa’s. 

Office of the Company — ,^>9, OLD BllOAD STUEET, LONDON. 

Pei^ulations, ^ 

Tlmt the nominal capital be £100,000, in 20,000 shares at £5 each. 

I'hat a deposit of £2 per Share bo paid on th<‘ appropriation of Shares 
liejond which it is confidently expected no further call will be n-ipii.site ; but 
no call to be made for more than XI per Share, or without three months’ 
notice. 

That all Shares on wliich the cull shall not have boon paid within thirty 
days after it becomes duo, shall be liable to be forfeited, for the benefit of the 
Company, at the discretion of the Directors. 

That the managomimt of the Company shall bo invested in a Board of 
Dir(x;tors, consisting of not mort* than nine l^iroctors. The first Direi^tion 
to continue in olliijc three years, when three shall retire annually, but be 
eligible to Ik* re-elected. 

That any vaeaney, occuirring in the Board of Directors, shall be filled up by 
the Directors for tlie time being. 

That the Directors be autlioriscd to enter intt> all such contracts, ami incur 
such expenses, as they may deem necessary for the formation and development 
of the plans of the Company. 

That the officers, agents, and servants of the Company, shall be appointetl by 
the Directors. 

That for the security of the Company, the Shareholders shall be associated by 
a Deed of Settlement, wherein shall be contalmxl a stipulation, that in all 
contracts entered into by the Company, the Shareholders shall not be personal ly 
liabhf for, or be called upon on any account or prc*tence w’hat.soev»‘r, tt> pay a 
larger sum than the amount of the Shares held bj' liiiri or her ; and such sti- 
pulation sliall bo considered as a component part of cv<;ry contract or obligation 
entered into by the Company ; and to remove iwory possible liability, all orders 
shall be countersigned by the Secretary, and givt‘n in the annexed form. 

** On condition that you only hold tlic paid-up Capital and Money Uccx'ipts of 
this Company liable to you for the payment of your demand upon it, and 
tliat you do not consider as personally bound for the same, or any part 
thereof, either the Directors or Shareholders, or any of them, or any person 
who, without an express stipulation to the contrary, you iniglit, by law, 
hold to be a partner, or subject to be sued by you — please supply, 

That a General Meeting be held once in each year, or oftener if neexjssary, 
to receive a Keport of the Audited Accounts, and of the proceedings of the 
Company. 

Applications for Shares to be made on or before Saturday, Juno 3d, to the 
Secretary, at the Office of the Company ; or to the Solicitor, No. 5, licak- 
street, ll<*goTit-street, where prospectuses may be hail, samples seen, and all 
other information obtained. 
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S ANATORIUM, Dtivonsliire-pljicc House, New-road, 1843. — 
ProsidcMit, his Jinyul Hijjfhncss PllINCE ALBEIIT, K.G. — ^I’his Institutioii, 
fortho BOARD, LOIKJING, NURSING, and CURE of SICK PERSONS of 
tho MIDDLE CLASSES, is NOW OPEN. Jl rtaisists t»f soivirate apartmonts, 
well furnished, and suited in every respeet to perstms in that rank of life, of both 
s«j\'es, for winch it is <h si,i^ncd. 'These are, students in literature, luediclito, and 
law; persons en;;a{;<Ml in e-overnnient. oHiee*^, in merchants’ eimnlin^jj-honses, and in 
hanks; in tin* <*hnn*]t , liall-pay olhet'rs, aiul pf'rsons visitini;- London for inedical 
advice, and surj^ical oja-ratums; r( speettthle hulies of uu 'derate incomes, go- 
vernesses, isii;. 

'i'lie innifiU'S are ottcaidi-d hy their own incitical men, or hy t]u).se of the Tiistitu- 
lion. JMeinhe.rs, or their iiotfiinc<‘S, only an* a<!riilU'd. 'I'ht; total exptmse to each 
iiic‘ni})er, A\hnn in llie Imiise, lor hoard, liMUiiig, iinrsin;;;, niotiieine, and medical 
aitenduiiee, is l\\<» guin- as per week. A vloijaiion of ten guineas conslitutes u. 
ineinhcr for life, a!id a sid)scri['tion *>f«>nL! g'liiieii, an anninil nic»nber. 

Kurlher particulars may be obtaiii- d on aisplication at the house, or by letter 
(]»ost-paid}. By <nMler of the Coinmiltee, 

J. Jirrt'TIMAN. Resident iMedical Ollieer and Secretary. 
Devon shire-place ITous(‘, Nenv road. May .3<», 18 13. 


AUisiiAioiE: iminciB. 

"Most admirably situate for Families am! (it iuleineii visiting London, going to or 
returning from lln‘ Continent ilie East and West Indies, the Americas, Australasia, 
in fact, ibv all parts of lhe^\orld. Passengta-s joining or h aving ships at Gravesend, 
or any purl of l lui c<»ast, are taken from, or brought to, the very doors of live Hotel by 
the varitnis Steamers in daily comm iiiiieat ion with the place. It is in tin? immediate 
vicinity ol'the fkistoin House, and all the great mercantile i^stablishmeuts of the City, 
with the r<*a<liest a excess to the Docks, Railways, tind all parts of the 4\>wn. For 
light, air, comfort, and beautiful views of the River, it is unrivalled. — A night por- 
liT always in aCteudaiice. 

C yMlETS and ASSlS'l'ANT SURCJEONS ajvpoiiitcd to fiulia can 
be supplit;‘l at a sliort notice with the proper description of Linen, Military 
Axi'oulrements, Calvin h’urnitnre, cS:c., rerpiisite f«>r an Oultii of the best tpiality at 
wholesale jaices, by CHRISTIAN it RATliBtlNE, No. 11 , Wiomoue Stuket, 

CaVKNOISII HVilTAKK. 

Camp Furniture, Gvcrland 'Trunks, &e. 8cr . — Estimates and Patterns sent on 

application. 


TWENTY YEAliS’ LOSS OK TlAIll, AM) WONDEll- 
FU L K KSTOll ATION. 


Church-street, AVhitby, Oct. 19, 1841. 

Gentlemen, — Of the last supply of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLU.MBIA, 
every bottle was sold iiniiu*diately on reeeipt, and I have many more bespoke, only 
waiting for a furiln*r supply, w’hieh I liope you will send without the least delay. 
Onlers Jiave poured in iiu>re than ever, sinee the pow^orfid eifects of the Balm have 
bi!en so tlecisively demonstrated in tlie ease of several credible ami ri'spectablo 
inbabilanls of the town. One instaui*e, among othi*rs whiidi have attracted peculiar 
attention, is the case of a gentleman who had little or no hair L>r tw'enty years: he 
had tried numerous preparations in vain, and nltimaUdy hail his head shaved, and 
wore a wig. At my recommemlation he tried the Balm; and after using it accord- 
ing to the directives, for a short time, tJie young hair ujvpeared, and he has now as 
line a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

Yvmrs, &e., 

JOHN KILVINGTON. 


• To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 
lO, Westmoreland- buildings, Aldersgate-strcet, London. 

OIjDUIDGE’S balm causes Whiskers and Eye-brows to grow, prevents tb o 
Hair from turning grey, and the first application causes it to curl beautifully, frees 
it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. Abundance of Certificates of the first 
respectability are shewn by the Proprietors, C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 1, Wellington- 
street. Strand, where the Balm is sold, and by most of the respectable IVrfumcrs 
and Medicine Venders. Price 3s. fid., 6s., and 11s. per Bottle. No other prices are 
genuine. 




JUST PUBLISHED, THE TWELFTH EDITION, 

Prica 28. 6d. inclosed in a scaled envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 
Kingdom, on a receipt of a Post Office Order for 3s. 6d. 

T he silent FRUCND, a medical work, on ihe INFIRMITIES of the 
GENERATIVE SYSTEM, in both sexes; being an enquiry into the con- 
cealed cause that destroys physical energy, with observations on local and constitu- 
tional Weakness, Nervous Irritation, Consumption, and on the partial or total ex- 
tinction of the reproductive powers, with means of restoration ; the Work is EM- 
}5ELLlt51iEU WITH ENGHAVINGS, representing' the deleterious influence of 
Mercury on the skin, by eruptions on ihe head, face, and body, the whole pointed 
out to suffi-ring humanity as a ** SILENT FlilEND,” to be consulted without ex- 
posure, and with assurred confidence of success. 

J!t/ 12. afid L, PEHRY and Co. ConsvUm^ Siiri*'t:ons, 

LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 

Published by the Authors; and sold by Strange, 21, Paternoster row ; Field, 65, 
Quadrant, Regent- street; Purkis, Compton-street, Soho; Phillips, 261, Oxford • st. ; 
Jackson and Co, 130, New Bond-street; Gordon, 116, Lcadenhall-strect ; Cattei- 
mole, 17) Ratcliff Highway ; 'Stroud, 163, Blackfriara Road ; Dredge, 07, White- 
chapel, High-street, London; Guest, 51, Bull-street, Birmingham; Heaton and 
Buckton, Briggate, Leeds; and by all booksellers in town and country, 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF SYRIACUM, 

Is a gentle stimnlant and renovator of the impaired functions of life, and is exclu- 
sively directed to the cure of such complaints as arise from a disorganization of the 
generative system, whether constitutional or acquired ; and is calculated to afford 
decided relief to those who have fallen into a state of chronic debility, by which the 
constitution is left in a deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept op, which 
places the individual in a state of anxiety for the remainder of hia life. The con- 
sequences are not confined to its pure physical result, but branch to moral ones ; 
leading the excited, deviating mind into a fertile field of seductive errors into a 
pernicious application of its inherent rights ; such a one carries with him the form 
and aspect of other men, but without the vigour and energy of that season which 
bis early youth bade hiir hope to attain. 

It is for these cases Messrs. Perry and Co. particularly designed their CORDIAL 
BALM of SYRIACUM, which is intended to relieve those persons, who, by an im- 
moderate indulgence of their passions, have ruined their constitutions, or in their 
way to the consummation of that deplorable state, are affected with any of those pre- 
vious symptoms that betray its approach, as the various affections of the nervous 
system, excesses, irregularity, obstructions of certain evacuations, weakness, &c. 

Sold in bottles, price lls. each, or the quantity of four in one family bottle for 
338., by which lls. is saved. 

Prepared only by Messrs. PERRY and Co. Surgeons, 

19, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

and 4| Great Charles Street, Birmingham. 

Observe, none are genuine without the signature of 



impressed in a stamp on the outside of each wrapper, to imitate which is felony of 
the deepest dye. 

The £5 Cases, (saving £1 ]2ti.) may be bad, as usual, at No. 19, Berners-streot, 
Oxfojd'Street, London, and d, Great Charles-strcet, Biimingham, and Patients in the 
Country who require a course of this admirable Medicine, should send £5 by letter, 
which will entitle them to the full benctit of such advantage. 

May be had of all Booksellers, Druggists, and Patent Medicine Venders in Town 
and Country throughout the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe, and 
America. 

Messrs. PERRY expect when consulted by letter the usual fee of £1, without 
which, no notice can be taken of the commouicutioni (postage pre-paid.) 

PERRY’S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, 

Price 28. 9d., ds. 6d., and lls. per box. 

mr OBSERVE, the SIGNATURE of R. & L. PERRY and Co., on the outside 
of each Wrapper, are well known throughout Europe and America, to be the most 
certain and effectual cure ever discovered for every stage and symptoms of Syphilis. 
They have effected the most surprising cures, not ouly in recent and severe cases, 
but when salivation and all other means have failed. 
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T/yALKER'S and CO.’s PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINES 

aiul IMT’ROVK]) PUMPS, aro adaptinl to ovrry jmrposo of raising and 
forcing fluids. They combine economy of cost and of labour, iminonso capacity 
und durability. A dense Ibiid is passed as freely as pure water. In Spain, Egypt, 
ami India, tiu^y have been applied most sucoesslully to irrigation. 

A Hand Elevator, showing the principle of the machines, forms an excellent 
riunleri Engine, price ,£l. 

Walker’s Patent Air-Proof, Portable, and Fixed Watcr-CTosets, adapted to Bod- 
(.Miambi'i’s, Nurseries, Sliip-Cabins, and Travelling Carriugi'S, will bu found 
inc.stimablo to invalids, the escape of effluvia Iwiing rendered impossible. 

Aniolosalo and Retail, 1, Crooked Lane, King William Street, and 9, George 
Street, Mansion House, London. 


A SOUTHGATE & SON beg to call the attention of Outfitters 

• &<».., to the following articles manufactured by them, &c., the Improved 

JJght Waterproof Trunks, Four-Folding Mattrasses, and new Wash-stand, ex- 
pressly for the Overland Rrmte. 

Also, Cabin Sofas, Cots, Chests of Drawers, Folding Chairs, Wash-stand Tables, 
Lamps, liulloek and other Trunks, Hammocks, Sea and Navy Chests, and every 
article in Militaiy and Camp Equipage. 

Manufactory, 76 and 77, Watliiig-stroct, nc‘ar St. Paurs. 
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Steam to CALCUTTA, via calling at ttik Cape of (jlouD Hope. 

MAUMiTiUi!, Ceylon, and Madhav ; 

The Peninsular and ()rit*ntal Stoaui Navifjalion Cuinpaay’s steam ship 

BKIV T1 K €1€. 

Of 1,800 Tons, 520 horse power, will start from Soutliamptoii on 'iliursduy. 2 Ills 
August next, for the above plact^s. 

For India, via Egypt 
Passengers can bo booked through by the 

O R 1 B IV T A li> 

Leaving Southampton, for Malta and Alexaiidria, on the 1st of July ue.\i, 

For rates of passage inonify and freight f*f parrels, plans of the aeeouumulatiojiri 
&o. &e., apply at the Company's Otliees, 57, High St., SonthampUui, and 5J, St. 
Mary Axe, London. 


WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANCLES. 






BAJ LEY’S INSTK HCTION.S. 

For Knee- Capa. 

Depth from A to B and D. 
(.^irt'umference, A,’B, ujhI D. 
For Sucks. 


Length, A to C. 

Circumference, A, B, C, and E. 

For Stockings. 

Size round the Calf, and Lengtli from D to (i. 
Circumference, to A, 15, C, E, and round the Calf. 


S urgeons in England, Ireland, and Scotland, continue to recom- 
mend BAILEY’S Elastic Laced Stocking.s, Knee Caps, and Ancle Socks . 
they are light, cool, and warranted to wasli. Since the reduction t»f Postage, 
Afflicted Persons in the Country can have any Bandage by Post, for a Ihw ])ence, 
by forwarding their measure as directed on this Card. The particular projierty of 
the Stocking is to give constant support in Varicose Veins, weak, swollen, or 
dropsical Affections of the Legs, or m any case requiring ecpial i)Pessurc‘ : — the 
Knee Cap will be of great service whore the Knee Joint rcijuirt's support, from 
Accident to the Pan of the Knee, after InHammation, Rheumatic? or Gouty 
Affection : — the Sock affords great support after Fractures, and Dislocatious or in 
any case where, from weakness of the part, support may be recjiiired. 

Laced Stockinij, lOs. Od. ; Elastic, 15s. to l8s. 6d. each ; Knee Caps, 7s. Gd. to 
12s. 6d.; Ancle Socks, 7s. 6<1. to 10s. 6d. each ; Rupture Spring 'IVuss, /s. Gd. to 
lOs. Gd.*, Patent lOs. 6d. to 14s Gd. ; Crutches, Ladies’ Backboards, Children’s Leg 
Irons, Suspending Elastic Bandages, and every thing equally reasonable. 

BAILEY is in attendance to w'ait on Ladies for the Abdominal Bcdt worn 
before and after Accouchement. 

„ 418. OXFORll STRERT. 

the Yard °'*’^***'** Hospitals supplied with Calico and Elastic Bandages by 
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B ritannia life assurance company, 

1, PRINCES STREET, RANK, LONDON. 

Empowered hy Special Act of Parliament ^ Il\ Viet, cap, JX, 

William Rardj^ett, Esti. 

Samiiol Roviiijjton, Esq. 

William Ecichnoy 1>lu(‘k, Esg. 

,jnlm Rrij^htinan, Esq. 

(joorgo Cohen, Esq. 

Minis Coventry, JOsq. 

.John Orowett, Esq. 

Aumrons. 

J. R. Bevington, Esq. — E. P. Cockcrill, Esq.^J. D. Dow, Es(i. 

MEDICAL OFFICER. 

John Clendiiming, M. 1.)., F.R. S. 
stanoinV: oottnsel. 

The lion. J(^hn Ashloy, Now Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy, M. P., Temple. 

SOLICITOR. 

William Bovan, Esq., Old Jewry. 

RANKERS. 

Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, IMnces Street, Bank. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, and is so consti- 
tuted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, in their fulb st exient, to Poliry- 
Holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation than can be obtained 
in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to public pro- 
ference and support, have been proved, incontestably, tiy its extraordinary and un- 
precedented success. 

’ Among others, the following important advantages may be enumerated ; — 

A most economical set of Tables — computed expressly for the use of this Company 
from authentic and complete data, and presen/hi^ the lowest rales of Aasurttnee that 
cun be offered without rompromishtfr the safety of the Inslitutiun, 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan for securing l.oaus 
or Debts; a less immediate payment heinp; required on a Policy for I hr whole ftrm of 
Life than in any other Ojjire. 

Premiu .ns payable cither Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, in ouo sum, or in 
a limited number of payments. 

A liuard of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'CIock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within One Mouth after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 


ICxtract from Increasing Rates of Premium, for an A.ssurance of £100 for Whole 

TiTin of I Jll*. 


Annual Premium payable dnrini* 


Age. 

1st Five 
Years. 

2d Five 
Years. 

Vive 

Years. 

4th 

Years. 

R(‘maiiuler 
of JJfo. 

M 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


1 1 

4 

1 5 10 

1 10 11 

1 16 9 

2 3 8 

bI 

1 r> 

4 

1 12 2 

1 19 1 

2 7 4 

2 17 B 

WSm 

1 ifi 

I 

2 4 4 

2 14 r, 

3 7 3 

4 3 4 

■a 

2 16 

7 

3 9 4 

4 5 .5 

5 6 3 

C 13 7 


Dotaib d Prospot;Uisf s, and every requisite? iiiforination as to iho niod<3 of effects 
fang Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 

Peter Morrison, Resident Director, 

A Ubeiul CummiwioQ allowed to bolicitors and Agents. 


Robert Egliiitoii, Fpq. 
Erasmus Rf)b«?rt Foster, Es(j. 
Alex. lb)b(‘rt Irviiu*, Es«|. 
JMer Morris* >ri, Es(j. 

IToniy Li-wis Sniale, Esq. 
Thomas Teed, Esq. 
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Lord Wellesley would not allow the newspapers to notice the sailing 
of any vessel, because, occasionally, a French privateer had tried to 
profit by the intelligence, and had lain in wait to attack some country 
trading vessel rendered defenceless by tlie monopoly of his masters, 
whom he ridiculed as ** The Butter and Cheese Merchants, in Leaden* 
hall street.** These greedy monopolists cut off the private trade of In- 
dia entirely from tliat of Britain ; else, as now, British ships, manned 
with British seamen, would have been employed to carry cargoes, 
in India, when exposed to risk, beyond the use of country vessels 
manned with only Lascar seamen. Moreover, in disarming India, 
and thus prostrating all its interests to their avaricious and insatiable 
tyranny, tlie East India Company strictly monopolized arras and am- 
munition, so that whenever a country vessel had occasion to arm, it had 
to apply for a license and to buy the guns, &:c., of the Company, at 
a most exorbitant cost. Thus rendered defenceless, the country trade 
of India was exposed to the depredations of the pirates of every freer 
port of India ; hence, their terror of the French, of the Arabs, and even 
of the miserable Malay ; — a savage, whose superior power lies only in 
the enjoyment of a government good enough to dare to allow him to 
wear his dagger, whereas, the Company’s government is so abominable 
that it disarms every subject and destroys every one who dares though 
hut in the slightest degree to oppose it ; even the pilgrim, whose ob- 
scrvalibn of men and manners, in various countries, compels him to re- 
monstrate against the most wicked and wanton abuses of power, by the 
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meanest native servants of the British despotism. The fundamental 
principle of the Company is their own dividend ; hence, they coalesce 
with every one who plunders the pcojde of India, in their naine> 
even unprodtably ; for that keeps down the people and magnifies the 
power of the Proprietors of India Stock, that miserable clique of the 
jobbers of the Stock Exchange. Moreover, when their sponge 's full, 
then they squeeze it into their own Treasury. Oiule is the great sponge of 
the Company, thus employed eighty ycaril ; recently, Sattarah and 
Hyderabad, of the Ameers, have been scpieczed ; then, on the smaller 
scale, look at our oldest possessions, the most southern provinces of 
Madras, where each new Collector regularly squeezes out dry, even to 
death, the bramin of his predecessor ; for instance, Coimbatore, during 
these last thirty years, Madura, Tanjore, and Tinnivelly. 

When Mr. Buckingham arrived in India, profound peace prevailed 
over the world, we were omnipotent in Asia, colonization had taken 
place, and Lord Hastings was a brave man, uninfected by Lord Wel- 
lesley’s fears of the French and of Liberty ; he was a high-minded 
nobleman, of illustrious descent, who had a character to maintain, and 
who knew w^hat was due to each class of society. 'Fhe Company's 
factors could not inveigle this Vice Roy to commit himself by attempt- 
ing to stifle the Press in India ; hut, he saw that the government of 
India, by the agency of the Company, was too pixqiostcrous to be men- 
tioned ; therefore, as in duty bound, — even by his oath of allegiance to 
the Company, — Lord Hastings tabooed” the Company and the Com- 
pany's Factors, &c., from the animadversions of the Press in India. 
During the interregnum, between Lord Hastings* departure and Lord 
Amherst’s arrival, Mr. John Adam, one of the Company’s own Factors, 
acted as Governor General of India ; and, instigated by his mistress^ 
he and her husband, with the rest of the united secretaries, — being unre- 
strained by the presence of any Nobleman, — abused their high trust, 
and summarily banished Mr. Buckingham and successor, and con- 
verted their victim’s newspaper into the property of the son-in-law of a 
member of their own council* Other similar severe examples were 
made of newspapers ; but, the injustice and cruelty of these crimes 
of the Company’s mercenary despotism only served to irritate the pub- 
lic mind against the Company. The Company was compelled to hire 
papers to write down the Press ; but, this operated as a premium to 
the Press in India : just as buying up WicklilFe’s bihles and burning 
them enabled him to print an improved edition, sooner and on a 
larger scale than he otherwise could have done. Thus arc the wicked 
still snared in their own net, and the crafty aie taken in their own 
device ! they are caught in the snare which they set for the righteous. 

Lord Ellenborough is a mightily great Governor General ; the lustre 
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of his splendid reign dazzles the world to that degree that we can no 
longer condescend to bestow a single glance upon the administration of 
the most illustrious of his predecessors ; his thunder has conquered 
China and terrified the Son of Heaven, who does homage to the Clerk 
of the Queen’s Bench ; yet, crowned by victory, in the midst of hia 
camp, encumbered with the spoils of Asia, accumulated during eight 
centuries, this wonderful ruler displays his moderation by withdrawing 
his armies within those limfts which Nature has assigned to his territory. 

Ft is impossible ever to think of Lord Elleiiboroiigh without revert- 
ing to that sagacious animal the elephant ; and beholding, in the mind’s 
eye, a brace of these subtle beasts decoying an unsuspecting free denizen 
of the forest into their own servile condition. But, little did we ever 
expect to see this great Baron, himself, thus bamboozled, as he now 
seems to be, and actually running the gauntlet, between the two rows 
of adversaries, both at home and abroad. 

Supported by the Duke, or suspected of folly by the Duke, we know 
not which, the Duke nominated the President of India to go to India; as 
his Grace’s lieutenant. The monopoly feasted him as their Vice King; 
he swore allegiance, and his determination to tread in the steps of his 
predecessor, TiOrd Auckland. Ilis Lordship took his leave of the Peers 
of the realm, by protesting that there was not a disaffected person in 
India, and that Torture was never heard of in India. The Conjmons 
seemed to vote this wonderful (’onsul, an extra ten tliousand a year, 
on account of his extraordinary merits. Church and State, People and 
Parliaineiit, all looked forward with hope. Peace and plenty, cotton 
and roads, were to be produced by I/ord I.Cllenhorough’s administration 
ill India ; in fact, it vvas said, that this mission was a delegation of the 
Board of Control to India, with full powers to correct every abuse, and 
to effect every improvement ? and that liOrd l^’itzgerald was placed in 
the Board’s oflice merely as the head clerk and warming pan of the real 
President of India. 

1’lic Viceroy had scarcely seated himself upon the miisnud before he 
attacked the Press, in the person of the honourable Mr, Plrskinc. This 
blow operated as a side- thrust against the market price of the patronage 
of the Court of Directors ; they therefore, countermanded the unjust 
decree ; not because it was unjust, hut because it was ruinous to them- 
selves. This faux placed the elephant in the power of the two 
well trained Courts of the Company ; and, thus we see the poor ani- 
mal, whacked and walloped, first by the directors and then by the pro- 
prictore ; their flexible and pliable prohosces are tough and powerful ; 
blow follows blow so fastly and so severely, that the well drubbed ani- 
mal, dares not think of resistance, — one feeble moan only is heard. 
The lordly animal, though now hoary, would be an overmatch for any 
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half dozen members of either court, but he feels himself regularly trapped 
and overpowered by irresistible numbers, well disciplined to support the 
patronage. 

It would have been wise if Tiord Ellen borough had refrained from the 
use of the grey goose quill, except to sign the receipt for his salary and 
his sinecure ; for his incredibly ridiculous proclamations have exposed 
him to the derision of the world, and gibbetted his name in history. In 
the House of Lords we behold him bulleted ’Still more severely than in 
the India House ; his friends beat him with their trunks most cruelly, 
for they arc thus forced to divorce themselves from the intoxicated beast; 
who carries their fundamental principle of governing the people by 
taking advantage of their religious feelings, to the point of absurdity. 
In the House of Commons, if it were possible to lay on heavier blows 
than those inflicted by Mr. Macaulay, it was by Sir Robert Peel who 
touched the poor animal in the flank and made him wince. Out of 
doors, churchmen and dissenters, saints and sinners, rich and poor, 
clergy and laity, men and w’omen, old and young, wise and ignorant, 
the Times and the Patriot^ all hoot the proclamations. Then, in India, 
civilians and soldiers bandy about the elephant ; no one acknowledges 
him ; his colleagues, his counsellors, and liis secretaries are ashamed of 
him ; they all give him hard wipes ; even the slaves who pretend to 
flap the flies off his once curled head, cut him sorely and^ enjoy his 
misery. 

But, now for a few recent specimens of the gross abuse of the ** ta- 
booed ” personage the Governor-General of the Company, by the 
press in India, received in London on the 8th of May, 1843, in little 
more than a month after they were penned, printed, and published ; 
thanks to the unwearied exertions of Lieut. Wagliorn against the reluc- 
tance of the Company to receive such news from India, 

On the 4th of March, the Agra Ukhbar says, As the movements of 
every great man are of the utmost consequence to the world, we have 
taken pains to ascertain the order of the procession, of which ho was the 
moving principle. His eccentric lordship went to the fort — for no 
earthly reason that we can conceive, unless it was that “ he had been 
particularly advised *’ not to select that locality for his residence. The 
scarcely less illustrious Governor-General now talks of making a long 
stay there ; we should not be surprised, however, from our now inti- 
mate knowledge of liis character, if he removed to-morrow morning to 
some other spot, equally as odd and uncomfortable. 

“ The Somnauth gates are still at Muttra ; whence after thpy have 
remained three days, to gratify the devotional feelings of the Brahmins 
and the laudable curiosity of the holy monkies at Bindrabun, they are 
to be brought into Agra. Aprojpos of these latter personages, we learn 
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that his lordship spent sotnetinie in their Company, and enjoyed much 
social intercourse with the grey -haired ones, from whom he will pro- 
bably have learned many a trick that even he knew not before.” 

This is the reception the Tabooed one met with on the day of his 
arrival at Agra, from tlie press at Agra. It always has been the aim 
of the Company to perpetuate the despotism of tlie Mogul ; but the 
Mogul was not thus bearded ; therefore, the Company has found a 
match in the press at Agna, which their Governor-General no longer 
dares to touch. 

So much for the ridiculous light in which Lord Ellcnborough now 
stands forth, before the pco]jlc of India, as the dishonored rejjrcsentative 
of the majesty delegated to the decrepit and obnoxious Company. And 
would that his lordship confined himself to his old Fort at Agra, to the 
parade of the portals of his sepulchre, and to the chattering and antics 
of apes. 

Tlie great crime of the Governor-General this month is the seizure 
of Scindc, which the tyrant seeks to palliate by two more of his pre- 
posterous proclauuitions, each of which is WOItll ICSS than the blank 
paper defaced by it ; for each of these proclamations is as nonsensical 
and ridiculous as the chattering of an ape. The one pretends to oi)en 
the Indus to the world ; and the other aims to conciliate the quakers 
by pretending to abolish slavery in Scinde. 

The Bombay Times of the Jst of April charges this foul breach of 
faith towards an ally, on the sudden caprice of the Governor-General ; 
and says that Lord Ellcnborough has attempted to justify his seizure of 
Scinde “ by a plea, not at all borne out by the facts of the case.” 
Then their most able and convincing leader, entitled, “ Anomalies in the 
occupation of Scinde*’ is such a string of known facts that it ought to 
cost Lord Elleuborough, not only his commission, but his head, as 
a truce-breaker, in spite of an express Act of Parliament to restrain the 
Governor-General from thus compromising the faith and character and 
solvency of Ilrilain by the insatiable lust of conquest. 

The reckless folly of Lord Ellenborongh has so disgusted every 
body that the press in India feels itself firmly established in power ; 
and now most properly deals fearlessly with the Hoard of Control, and 
denounces the apathy with which Parliament submits to the base sub- 
terfuges of the Court of Directors thus pandered to, by an officer who 
betrays his trust from the Uueen for the sake of a few writerships for 
his connections. 

The press of India is the government of India ; for it is the voice 
of the army in India, registered by the civilians ; and what can put it 
down? Pig Mr. Bayley used to confiscate newspaper property ; but 
now the Court of Directors despatches are mocked, and their own nc- 
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farioiis proceedings are counteracted by the press in India. Then the 
poor miserable pusillanimous Board of Control is mocked as a dry stick, 
worth nothing. Lords and Commons are challenged to awake to the 
cry of India and arouse themselves to the altered state of our commu- 
nications ; but if Parliament is imposed upon by Lord Ellenborough’s 
flattery, into reading the statutes at large to the Bclooches, and engraving 
their Norman French jargon in the Saxon character on the Ilydrabad 
column, — then, we ask, can an Act of Parlia'inent now scathe the press 
in India ? When Mr. Buckingham’s bill was brought into Parliament, 
it had it in their power to check abuses in the press of India ; but 
then their gross injustice and insolence taught every pressman in 
India that he must trust to his owm arms for safety ; that justice can 
never be hoped for ; — power is the rule of India ; and it is only by 
his own hard blows that he can be safe. 

The army in India has no recognised and legalised means of remon- 
strance against the most destructive orders of the most insensate Gover- 
nor or General ; it lias been driven into open revolt by tlic shaving of 
whiskers, tampering with pay, allowances, customs &e. ; anduowithas 
seen entire garrisons totally destroyed by sheer imbecility ; therefore, 
the army is absolutely driven to maintain a free press as the means of 
its own preservation. I’he columns of the Indian newspapers arc 
filled with letters from every field of battle and from every camp. To 
touch the liberty of the Press in India, now, is to clip the soldier’s 
tongue ; bis rupee, bis pay, bis batta, have been clipped, — but the sepoy 
would not permit Sir John Craddock to clip his whiskers ; and the army 
of India, — though foiled by the Moslem, — cannot submit to this bloody 
rite to ])lease the old ladies in Leadenhall-strecC. 

The Bombay editor says, “ We tliiiik better of the Conservatives 
than to believe them capable of attempting the old trick of presenting 
to Parliament llie papers connected with the arrangements in Scinde in 
a wutllalcd form. Wc trust that the production of the whole of these 
will be insisted oil without a moment’s delay : the ipicstion is now 
closed : Scindc is ours — its late rulers are ])risoncrs of state ; there arc 
no negociations depc^nding, nor third parties concerned, to furnish excuses 
for secresy. If the Board of Control is now disposed to practise delu- 
sions, let it take warning from the fate of its predecessors. Wc pub- 
lished the Aflghan papers entire, wdien their production w’^as refused 
by Parliament, If we are now to be presented with a series of extracts, 
giving a false colouring to recent transactions, — if the treaties, and no 
more, arc to be laid before Parliament, — if we are not to have entire, 
the ivhole correspondence betwixt the Governor-General and Sir Clias. 
Napier, from the 1st October to the 1st of March, — specially including 
that pertaining to the fine imposed on the Ameers, and the sutre- 
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MACY TO RE ASSIGNED TO AlI MoRAD, OVER THE IlULERS, — WC 
give ministers a fair warning, that, as sure as fate, htfore the present 
session of l^arliaincnt closes ; will the garbled or mutilated documents, 
if such they design to presmU, make their appearance oilirc^ to their 
shame and confusion. Wc suspect no dishonesty, on the part of Sir 
Robert Peel — but, if examples, already supplied, are to be followed, 
the exposure which has attended these will again be incurred.’* 

“ Knowledge is j)owcr Vi and never was the adage more strongly 
verified than in the present instance, / journalist in a remote eob^ny, 
tells the prime minister tliat he cannot deceive the world, as has been 
done ; “ for,” says he, “ I have [msscssion of tlic despatches in your 
portfolio, and if you do not publish those despatches, then I will publish 
them ; yes, instanter — even before you can get Parliament to vote you 
a supply sufficient to enable you to close its present session.” 

Tins is, indeed, the dawn of a glorious day ; it is much more than 
the rising of a star in the Kast — it is the very break of day ; and, in Fn- 
clia, our twilight is very hri(‘f— our days arc glorious — intensely bright, 
'riie mother country must pre['.are to sec the press, the army, the peo])lc 
of India, shake off tin! fetters of their long inglorious night of subjection 
to a base monopoly, and rise up to the duly of self-government ; for 
really the process of Indian generals canvassing tlic proprietors of India 
stock, eight years, and then serving the remainder of their lives under 
the young hankers in tin; direction, is much more preposterous than that 
of the lUalnnins insisting on the Tagore passing through the belly of 
a cow of gold ; for it is natural for them to wisli to cut up a golden calf, 
whenever they can find one ; but sucli a vile and mercenary system 
of government for India is altogether unconstitutional. 

“ A piece of more barefaced, cool, national robbery, is not on record.” 
Well done, Mr. Editor ; for, as John Marshman says, “ ten years ago 
no editor could have spoken thus truly to a ( jo veriior- General.” 

Then, with regard to the proclamation, dated from the palace of Agra, 
on the 5th of March, it is said, that accessories and participators in the 
political robbery deserves the halter ; yet they hold “ a better position 
than the sneak, who trumps up a fabricated charge, and then adds the 
guilt of robbery to that of false accusation.” — “ Tlicrc is more than 
mere obscurity of expression here — more than the inflated nonsense in 
which Lord Ellenborough usually clothes his thoughts ; there is a flat 
and emphatic untruth put forward to excuse a proceeding for which 
there could be found no legitimate ground of justification. But this is 
not the only instance of transparent and obvious misrepresentation 
with which the present paper is defaced.” — “ We can answer these 
questions most distinctly — we have already done so — though the Go- 
vernor-General seems ashamed to allude to the answer, as well indeed 
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he may. The Ameers did not break with us, in the act of treating, as 
tlie Governor-General represents them to have done.** — “ It is to this 
tliat Lord Ellcnborougli avoids referring, and throws on tliem the blame 
of treachery, of which he knows them to be innocent.** — “ Like 
all dishonest documents, the present makes out too much.*’ — If we arc 
to have folly, madness, violence, and iniquity, let us have openness and 
boldness in our crimes. If we arc to go abroad in the character of 
robbers, seizing on any territories that may, please our fancy, then in 
the name of all that is English in highway robbery, let us plunder 
openly, let us not sneak away, under false pretences, so obvious and 
transparent that they conceal nothing, while they prove that the ini- 
quity of our conduct is too gross to be avowed, yet too manifest for 
concealment ! Lord Ellcnborougli is in no shape bound to give 
reasons for his conduct ; for conduct such as his, no justification ought 
to be attempted ; but when he docs give reasons, he is bound either to 
give the true ones, or some, at all events, sufliciently plausible as not 
to be wholly incredible.” 

The sacred person of the Company’s Pro-Consul at Agra, is really 
treated with less respect than their supercargoes were treated with, at 
Canton ; but, still with infinitely more respect than any sneak deserves 
to be, however powerful the gang or company he belongs to may 
chance to be, at the moment. 

** Still, Scinde is not ours. We are not only debarred from its pos- 
session, by the principles of natural justice, which forbids us to seize 
on that which is the property of another, but, wc are tied up, by the 
provisions of a specific treaty of no older date than 18^9, which pre- 
cludes us from touching one inch of their territories, or pulling up a 
bush in their cherished shikargurs ; the sixth clause binding us to 
guarantee the integrity of all the Scinde territories. The second clause 
of the treaty of 1832, here renewed, in still more sweeping and pacific — 
‘ The two contracting parties binding themselves never to look with the 
eyes of covetousness on the possessions of each other.* ** 

In his estimate of the iniquity which had been committed” by the 
Governor -General, the editor says, ‘‘ We have committed a very enor- 
mous robbery:** — “ The Ameers will remain, iii our hands, living me- 
morials of THE GROSSEST AND MOST COLD-BLOODED ACT OF INIQUITV 
EVER NATION COMMITTED!!!” — “We cannot now recede ; we must 
bear the burthen of its charges, as we best may— taxing and oppress- 
ing the population over whom we rule.” — “ It is a fallacy by which more 
clear and comprehensive minds than that of Lord Elleiiborough have 
been led astray, but one of the grossest of fallacies, not the less — to 
imagine that a country necessarily increases their power, riches, or au- 
thority, by mere territorial acquisitions.” — “ If Lord Elleiiborough is 
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(.l«\sirous of increasing the revenues of India, a far more secure and 
honourable means of doing so is open to him, than b;, extending the 
extent of our territories: let one-tenth of the money we waste, in 
worthless M^ars, be expended in improving the country we possess ; and 
then, we may look for a rapid and abundant return ; a return which, 
while it enriches the Government, improves the condition of the people 
and adds a permanent value to the territories we possess.’* 

The general orders, by tl^e flight Honourable the Governor General 
of India, in the political department, 'at Agm, on the lr‘Uh of March, and 
numbered 1, 2, and 3, are certainly most wonderful specimens of 
Autocratic despotism. Self is the nominative of all tlic thoughts of 
every autocrat ; some may pretend to reign by divine right, — by the 
grace of God — but really each esteems himself a self-holder “ Tlie 
Governor-General is pleased to appoint and direct,” is his bold 
declaration, in giving the vice- regal crown of Scinde to one of his 
imperial generals, — in driving his car through the charter-act of 
1833, whereby slavery was guaranteed as the choice prerogative of 
the Court of Directors, — and, in proclaiming, that “ The navigation of 
the Indus is fre(^ to all nations.” 

We hail most heartily each one of these Ukases, as the best possible 
act of contrition for the enormous crime committed ; they ought to have 
been prefaced by an act which w^ould have emblasoned tlie name of 
Ellenbcrough, and perpetuated it, when the portals of sandal have rotted. 
His iiordship ought to have done wdiat Admiral Watson did when he 
recaptured Fort William, and what was done when Pondicherry t'lnd 
Ceylon wtfg taken, — proclaimed that the Queen herself reigned in Vic- 
toria. The Ameers mocked Dr* Burnes wlicn he told them, that the 
Sovereign farmed out India to the Company fok nothing ! 

'riiero is no man on earth who esteems the Court of Directors more 
lightly than Lord Ellenborough ; for he best knows their corruption ; 
and, there was no man more powerful for their overthrow ; but we 
regret to see his Lordship undermining his own power ; by making his 
own party nsbamed of him, and, therefore, afraid to support him in SO 
great an undertaking. Still, we cherish a hope that this wild elephant- 
like Governor-General will trample down the Company. ^ One stroke of 
liis clashing pen would wound the beast incurably. Stop half a year’s 
dividend for batta to the army, and the Company is annihilated ; for it 
is only the absolute certainty of the undeviating regular payment of the 
Annuity chargeable on India that induces the old ladies and clerical 
gcntlotpen to oblige their banker by holding a vote for liira in consider- 
ation of Johnny Raw, their Scotch cousin. Do, dear Lord Ellcnbo- 
rough, do touch the dividend ; if but for the fun ot the thing. Only 
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imagine the proprietors touched to the quick, disappointed of their divi- 
dend at Christmas ; and obliged thereby to give up their houses and 
lodgings, to put down their coaches and footmen, to discharge my 
lady’s maid ; then how they would flock to the general court and up- 
braid the Court of Directors, pare down the establishment, give up the 
India House, sell it, and implore the Crown to govern India and the 
Parliament to consolidate India Stock. 

The Caboolies, the GhiJzies, Belooches, and even the Chinese, have 
felt such dire effects from the invasions and monopolies of the Com- 
pany under the new charter ; that it is but a just measure of retribution 
that the proprietors of the Indian bubble should themselves feel the evil 
of their own system. The army of India, the press of India, and the 
people of India are all ripe for this measure of justice ; and, in Britain — 
Queen, I^ords, and Commons, also, are ready for the blow which would 
soon relieve the world from the great incubus of the exploded system 
of these lords and factors of the universe. Such a man as Ellen borough 
ought to confer the British empire in India u])on ALiuiRT. Wellesley 
would have done this, had he been Governor-General in 1843 ; for, in 
his day he did more, when he overthrew the Company’s monopoly of 
trade— that death-blow to the Company— his brother only stripping 
them of the name of merchants in 1830. Hastings did bolder 
deeds ; and Clive confessed that he had often acted with the halter 
round his neck. In fact, a mere red-tape man is unfit for tlie office of 
Governor- General in any emergency. Lord Kllenborongh, hy plun- 
dering the poor Beloochces for the dronish iiroprietors, has (*arned for 
himself the soubriquet of a sneak ; we invite him to emulate Turpin’s 
less ignoble reputation ; and that is fill we Can hope of his lordship ; 
for all the waters of the Indus cannot wash from bis name the stain of 
the crimes he has committed in seizing upon that river, in the face of 
his own most solemn declaration of justice and moderation. 

The editor of the Bombay Times deals well with these extraordinary 
Orders ; he says, “ The Governor-General has brought matters to a 
sharp point.” Then he remarks, that though the proclamation con- 
tains but twenty lines, it furnishes as much food for criticism as any 
document that ever issued from the Simla cabinet ; that the paragraphs 
about slavery and the Indus are “about as thorough and transparent 
clap-traps as ever appeared in any Government gazette,” — “Lord 
Ellenborough thus reverses the usual process of operation adopted in 
a newly-conquered country, by those who desire to govern it in peace. 
He begins with the most sweeping alteration in all domestic arrange- 
ments — “ It remains to be seen whether Lord Ellenborough will be 
permitted to say where the statutes of the realm shall be put in force, 
or where set aside ; and whether or not he will be suffered to invade 
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States contrary to treaty, and to make war in violation of an Act of Par- 
liament, and then govern them on principles of his own adoption, and 
opposed to those on which the Company’s other territorieshave invariably 
been ruled.” 

“ Tliat which the various governments of India dared not venture 
on, to states w'hich had been in our possession and under our entire 
control, for a period of two hundred years, Lord Ellenborough, — in the 
case of a country not yet l^iown to be conquered, and of whose soil we 
possess not one-inch more than is occuped by our troops, — gets over, 
at once, by public notification! If his object is the extermination of 
the peoj)le, the intimation is a cunning one ; the more points of quarrel 
we can establish with them, we shall just have so many more excuses 
for slaughtering them.” 

“ The cla])-trap intimation of the navigation of the Indus being open 
to all nations, if more absurd and imbecile than the other, has this 
virtue in it, — that it is perfectly harmless. We may laugh at it out- 
right, without the alloy of one particle of compunction or remorse, for 
any injury that it can occasion. An increase of risk to a previously 
hazardous and ineliioient line of transport is the benefit Lord Ellen- 
borougli has conferred. The present is, perhaps, the first instalment 
of tlic free trade principles, the Governor-General means to put in ope- 
ation ill India !” 

“ The Governor- General has, probably, on the present occasion, 
furnished a larger number of examples of the violation of the principles 
on which India has hitherto been governed, than could be supplied, in 
a similar extent of time or space, at any period of our history, .... and 
thus the British dominions may be extended, by the fiat of the Gover- 
nor General, and no one’s leave asked. This certainly is a line of pro- 
ceeding as ingenious as it is novel ; Lord Ellenborough w^ould then 
have a more extended field for the introduction of English Acts of Par- 
liament; without troubling his head about the Board of Control, 
the C/Ourt of Directors, or the Supreme Council of India. Why does 
lie not introduce the game law’s into Sciiide, the chimney-sweep act, or 
the various forms of legislation aliout indecent exposure of the person ? 
We hope he will, at once, put an end to polygamy, and have the mar- 
riage ceremony performed according to the rules of the English church! 
We have no idea of lugging in statute-law bj chapters ; let us have the 
English code at once in Scinde !” 

“ What a happy man Lord Ellenborough must be ! How much 
he owea to Sir Charles Napier ! Ilis occupation as a proclamation 
writer was clean gone, when the sepoys had eaten ihcir sweetmeats and 
the Europeans devoured their double rations at Ferozepore ; and the 
gates with their guard of honour had departed. Scinde furnishes a new 
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field for his labours, far more fertile in bays to liim tliaii in laurels for 
the army. 1'he field of Mceanee furnishes the Governor-General food 
for three proclamatioiis ! I^'irst, we have the Agra palace notification 
of the 5th March, intimating the annexation of Scinde ; and containing 
a world of his lordship’s flights of imagination, about the treachery of 
the enemy, and that sort of thing ; then we have the (leneral Order 
of the 13th, appointing Sir Charles Napier, governor — abolishing sla- 
very — and declaring the Indus open to ship^.of all nations ; and now we 
have the great gun and monument affair, of the 15th, directing that the 
unserviceable ordnance, captured at llydrabad, be sent to Bombay and 
cast into a triumpluil column, whereon shall be inscribed in English 
and in two Native languages, the names of the officers mentioned in Sir 
Charles Napier’s despateh ! Well, may the exulting ruler of British 
India exclaim — Tins is Fame ! to have written notifications — and 
mch notifications, too — in the course of a fortnight!” 

The Editor then protests against this miserable aping of the magni- 
ficent columns in Paris and in London, which does all that such an 
insignificant column can do, to render the gallantry of Napier’s army 
ridiculous, by the paltry manner in which it is exhibited. 

And, as to the author of the war in Scinde, he says, that Napier 
and Outram laboured most assiduously to avoid conflict altogether, 
“ The cry for blood arose in liiglicr quarters. Ilow' much more must 
yet be shed, to maintain an unrighteous consistency in evil ?" — 
“ Before Scinde submits peaceably to our dominion, we must water it 
with the blood of its bravest inhabitants ; and, in this view, it is pro- 
bably intended to multiply the points of collision, that the work of 
slaughter may begin wholesale and at oiree, with some colour of 
justification-’* 

Thus much for the India newspaper character of Lord Ellonborough’s 
seizure of Scinde. With regard also to his proclamations about 
Affghanistan and Bundlecuiid, they charge him with thus “ disse- 
minating statements, most emphatically at variance with fact.” llis 
Lordship is challenged to the proof and the despot on his throne is 
threatened with further exposure ; he is pointed to the text. A simple 
reference to the iiegociators for an exchange of prisoners would settle 
the matter at once, and relieve the Government of the heavy obloquy 
which hangs over it, if undeserved. 

We rejoice in these po^verful manifestations of the liberty of the 
press in India. 
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The cultivation of sugar in British India is rapidly increasing. In 1832, 
remarks our excellent contemporary The /I Slavery Reporter^ the 
quantity imported into Great Britain from that part of the empire, 
was about 3,800 tons ; but then it had to contend with a differential 
duty of eight shillings pe# cwt., in favour of the West Indies. Since 
1830, when the duties were equalized, tiio increase has been prodigious. 
The year before last the quantity imported was above 02,000 tons ; 
and now that the duties on rum, as well as sugar, from the ISast and 
West Indies, have been jdneed on the same footing, there can be no 
doubt that a much larger quantity will be imported if the wants of the 
Britisli market require it. 

Wc give below, an extract from a late number of the Mauhmin Chronic- 
vie, on the very fairly anticipated rapid extension of sugar cultiva- 
tion in the Tennasserim provinces. The article will speak for itself. 
Our principal object in drawing attention to it is, to remind our readers 
that a system of slavery exists there, which, however modified by the 
regulations of the East India Company in 1831, will not fail to dege- 
nerate into a bondage of the worst kind if not immediately terminated. 
As it is of tlje nature of laws not based in justice, however they may be 
guarded, to become bad in practice, wc earnestly hope that no time will 
be lost by the Indian Government in terminating the system of debtor- 
slavery which so universally prevails in these provinces, 

“ The bonds,” Ave quote from our first-named authority, under 
which the slaves W’ere held under the Birman empire were various, 
whether for general service, for domestic service, or for agricultural 
])iirposes. They generally involved the payment of an enormous rate 
of interest, on liquidating wdiich, together with the original debt, the 
slave became free. This, however, was rarely done ; the debts being 
augmented by the master on account of the slave, for clothes and other 
items. The debts originally contracted, with their augmentation, and 
the interest which accrued on them, descended to the free-born 
children ; and they w^cre compelled to discliargc them, either by pay- 
ment of the money, or by the substitution of their persons. Children 
born whilst their parents were in bondage, became the slaves of their 
creditor ; and were not released by the payment of the original debt of 
the parents. In satisfaction of a debt, parents could sell their children, 
husbands their wives, and heads of families their dependent relatives. 
The amount for which they were sold w^as considered their debt, for 
which they were held accountable ; and until it was paid to the creditor^ 
they and their posterity continued his bond-servants. On becoming a 
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slave for a certain amounti it was a usual custom to provide security, 
and such security was made answerable, not only in the case of the slave 
absconding, but even on his death. These securities were generally the 
relations of the slaves. It is easy to perceive how such a system ot bond- 
service might become hereditaiy slavery, as in fact it did ; and such we 
found it when these provinces fell into our hands. 

“ Under British sway, debtor-slavery is still permitted, provided the 
slave be sixteen years of age when he enters the engagement, and the 
slave -bond be duly registered before the authorities. Parents are not 
allowed to mortgage the labour of their children ; but if they die in 
slavery, their masters are entitled to hold their children until they arrive 
at the age of sixteen, “ as a recompense,” it is said, •* for the expense 
incurred in their maintenance.” These are important modifications, we 
admit, but still they only require management on the part of the masters 
to make the bondage as oppressive and severe, as that which formerly 
obtained under the Birman laws.” 

We believe it is left to the discretion of the authorities in the Ten- 
nasserim iirovince to terminate this species of bondage altogether. Let 
its abolition be made imperative ; and a contract law, similar to that 
which is now in operation in the Crown colonics of the West Indies, be 
substituted for if, andwc shall be satisfied. 

TIic editor of tlie Maulniain Chronicle^ we regret to perceive, is not 
opposed to tlie system of bondage wliicli prevails around him. He 
can see “ no reasonable ground of objection to it,” and in the true 
spirit of the old pro-slavery party of this country, advises the Christian 
to let the “ patriarchal iiislilution” alone. We are glad, however, to 
perceive that, in his opinion, neither this, nor' any other system of op- 
pression in Britisli India, will be allowed to continue much longer. 
“ Fortunately,” he observes, “ for the sympathies of tlic good people at 
home this system of slavery cannot last. The jirogress of knowledge 
and legislative enactments will gradually remove the evil.” Be ours 
the duty to hasten the jirogress of those measures which shall 
“ bring about a proper state of civil relationship among the 
natives of India and to establish their liberties on a just and per- 
manent basis. 

MAULMAiN.~By a resolution of the President in Council, of the 
21st of October, 1842, the j^ermission to import sugar, both of foreign 
and British, into tlie settlements on the Teniiasscrim coast is rescinded. 
This proceeding is hailed by the editor of the Maul main Chronicle with 
high satisfaction, as eminently calculated to benefit these prayinces, 
“both, in a commercial and agricultural point of view.” Already 
it appears the cultivation of sugar has been carried on successfully 
“ on a large scale” and speaking of the enterprize of the indivi- 
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duals engaged in the adventure, and of the resources of tlie country, the 
editor presents us with the following information : — “ They (the sugar 
growers) have proved by their operations, now extending through several 
years, not only that the cane thrives here, but that it does so most 
luxuriantly, that the indigenous cane of the country is of admirable 
quality, that the sugar produced from it is equal to the very best manu- 
factured in Bengal, and that with encouragement there can be no limit 
to the extension of the culti)ialion. Thousands upon thousands of acres 
of land require only to be cleared of its present superfluous jungle, and 
with little extra labour may be made to produce luxuriant crops of cane. 
Each province is admirably adapted to the cultivation. Successful as it 
has proved at Amherst, probably the southern provinces ofler still greater 
advantages, both in richer soil and in more equable diflusion of rain 
throughout the year. The superficial extent of these provinces is esti- 
mated at 30,000 square miles, and we hesitate not to say that at the 
very least, one half is land admirably adapted to sugar cultivation, land 
not already under cultivation, and therefore requiring to be purchased 
from its proprietors, but a rich virgin soil, requiring only the applica- 
tion of labour to be converted into the most noble and profitable 
estates. We are in no way desirous that the difficulties attendant 
on such undertakings should be kept in the back ground. They 
arc numerous, though, i)crhaps, less so than in any other part of India, 
Labour is scarce, and what is to be had is of very inferior quality ; but 
labour maybe imported to anyextent and under any system of management 
of an estate. The country is densely covered with jungle ; the labour 
of clearing it will be iraracnse, and it may be difficult to keep it clear with 
such a rank and luxuriant vegetation as obtains here during the wet 
season ; but, on the other hand, the climate has proved itself to be most 
admirably adapted lo the European constitution, and land once planted 
with cane will not of itself revert to jungle. The scarcity, badness, 
and dearness of labour is, however, the grand obstacle ; but great as it is, 
when we consider the facility of bringing labourers into these provinces, 
in which, being part and parcel of one of the Oovernments of India, 
the grand question of ‘ emigration of coolies/ can never be mooted, this 
obstacle will be fully outweighed by numerous attendant advantages.** 
In conclusion, he remarks : — ‘‘ We are already enabled to point to re- 
sults, A large extent of land is under cultivation, a factory has been 
established, the sugar made has been pronounced by competent judges 
to be equal to any made in India, and the notification of Government 
now insures a ready sale for the produce.’* 
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When the Company was in an infant state, it was licensed to export bul- 
lion ; its factors then, were authorised to coin this bullion into money ; — 
lienee the anomaly of a corporation exercising the prerogative of coining 
money, even in their own name, for the greatest portion of the British 
empire, so many ages after otlier corporations, both lay and clerical, 
have been deprived of this right. The prerogative of minting money 
is so very delicate a trust that it can scarcely be delegated without 
being abused. 

The East India C ornpany's government is a government not merely 
of experiment but also one of trick and chicane; its history is butaliis- 
tory of a series of abortive experiments ; for the sole aim of those who 
were thus entrusted to carry schemes of justice into efFc-ethas been sordid. 

The following notes exhibit some of the numerous changes which 
have needlessly been made in the Company’s mints in India. 

The coi^pcr pice of Benares and Furruckahad was fixed in the year 
1809, by regulation the tcnih ; in 1811 by the seventh ; and, in 18l(>, 
by the twenty-first. 

The gentlemen of Calcutta used to play such tricks with the coinage 
and currency that in the 19th year of Shah Allum, the standard of the 
rupee was fixed ; in 1793, the code of Cornwallis recognised it ; but, 
in the year 1818, the weight and standard quality of the nineteen sun 
sicca rupee was altered by regulation XIV., section first, clause second. 

Again, in the very next year, 1819, the weight and standard fineness 
of the Furruckahad rupee coined in the mint at Calcutta was fixed by 
regulation XI., section five. 

On the 10th of September, 1814, the Governor General in Council 
ordered that the Furruckahad rupee should be coined of the weight of 
180 grains, viz., 165 grains of pure silver and 15 grains of alloy, and that 
it should be the legal currency of the Saugor and Nebuddah territories. 

On the 13th of July, the Governor General in Council passed regu- 
lation the seventh, for altering the weight of the new Furruckahad 
rupee, and for assimilating it to the currency of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies ; for adjusting the weight of the Calcutta sicca rupee, and 
for fixing a standard unit of weight for India ; for it was considered 
expedient to adopt the weight of 180 grains, viz., 165 fine and 15 alloy ; 
for the Furruckahad rupee at the Calcutta as well as at the Saugor mint, 
and thus to make it correspond in value with the new rupees of Madras 
and of Bombay; it was also found convenient to make a trifling altera- 
tion in the weight of the Calcutta sicca rupee, and, further, it \vas con- 
venient to introduce the weight of 180 grains as the unit of a general 
system of weights for government transactions thoughout India, under 
the native and well known denomination of the Tola. 
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By this law, the standard of fineness for the rupee was fixed at eleven 
• parts of pure silver and one part of alloy ; and the weight of the Cal- 
cutta sicca rupee was fixed at 192 grains, viz., 179 pure and 16 alloy; 
whilst the Furruckabad rupee was fixed at 180 grains, viz., 165 pure and 
15 alloy. 

The use of the sicca- weight of 179 two-thirds grains, hitherto em- 
ployed for the receipt of bullion at the mint, being, in fact, the weight 
of the Moorshedabad rupee^of the old standard, which was assumed as 
the sicca currency of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; was discontinued, and 
in its place, the unit of 1 80 grains, to be called the Tola, was intro- 
duced ; under the impression, that from its being the weight of the 
rupees of Furruckabad, of Madras, and of Bombay, it would easily and 
speedily become universal through the British territories. The other 


dGTlOininations of weight to he derived from this 

unit, 

together with 

their equivalents in troy 

weight, are as follows : — 






Tola, or 

Mun, or 




Buttee. 

Masha. 

Sicca. 

Seer. Baz. Md. 


Troy. 






Ihs. ( 

92. dwts. 


1 




0 

0 0 

181 

8 

1 



0 

0 0 

15 

90 

12 

1 


0 

0 7 

12 

7,680 

960 

80 

1 

2 

8 0 

0 

307,200 

38,400 

3,200 

40 1 

100 

0 0 

0 

This system 

of weights is to be adopted at the mints and 

assay 


officer of Calcutta and Saugor, in the adjustment and verification of all 
weights for government or public purposes, sent thither for examina- 
tion. 

All bullion, or foreign coin, brought to the mint for coinage, is sub- 
ject to a seignorage of two per cent. ; but, upon the recoinage of ru- 
pees, struck at any of the Company’s mints, a duty of one per cent, 
only is levied. Upon all bullion, of a quality inferior to standard 
(unless the same be required at the mint for the purposes of alligation)^ 
a charge is made for the expense of refining the said bullion up to the 
quality of the rupee, at the rate of '04 per cent, per dwt. of worseness 
in the assay report ; thus, upon bullion 12} dwts. worse, the charge for 
refinage will be 12| X *04, which is one-half per cent; and so on for 
silver of other qualities. By the practice of the Calcutta mint, the 
charge for refinage is usually admitted up to six worse ; at the Saugor 
mint, it is levied on all denominations of bullion inferior to standard. 

The calculation of produce of bullion at the mints of Calcutta and 
Saugor, will be made in accordance with the system hereinbefore set 
forth, subject to the seignorage duty of two per cent , already provided 
by the mint regulations ; and, in case of bullion below dollar standard* 
or more than six dwts. worse, subject to a further mint, charge to cover 
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the expense of refining it up to standard purity, it being optional with 
the proprietor of the bullion to refine it out of the mint, or to pay the 
refinage charge, according to established rates, as follows : — 

Kupebs. 


Tolas. 

Touch. 

Furruckabad 
or ^onat. 

Siccft. 

100 

20 better 

100*000 

109*091 

102-273 

100 

Standard 

91*607 

100*000 

93-750 

100 

20 worse. 

83*333 

,90 *909 

85-227 

On the 17th of August, 1835, the 

Governor-General 

of India 


Council, passed the Act, No, 17. enacting, that from the Ist of Sept, 
1835, the undermentioned silver coins only shall be coined at the mints 
within the territories of the Company, viz., the double rupee, the Com- 
pany’s rupee, h.df rupee, and quarter rupee ; the standard to be eleven 
parts of pure silver and one part of alloy ; the rupee to weigh 180 
grains troy, viz., 1C5 grs. of silver and 15 of alloy ; and the other 
coins to weigh in proportion. 

These coins arc to bear, on one side the head and the name of the 
sovereign, and on the other side the designation of the coin in English 
and Persian, and the words, “ East India Company,” with embellish- 
ments. 

The double, single, and half rupee shall be a legal tender, provided 
the coin shall not have lost more than two per cent, in weight, or have 
been clipped, filed, or debased, otherwise than by use ; but the quarter 
rupee only in payment of the fraction of a rupee. 

The Company’s rupee shall be received as an equivalent to the Bom- 
bay, Madras, Furruckabad, and Sonat rupee, and to 15-lGths of the 
Calcutta sicca rupee. 

This act also enac s that the undermentioned gold coins only shall 
henceforth he coined at the mints within the territories of the Company ; 
viz., the double mohur, mohur, two-thirds, and one-third ; the standard 
to be eleven parts of pure gold and one part of alloy ; the mohur to 
w igh 180 grains troy, viz. 1G5 grains of gold and 15 of alloy ; and the 
other coins to weigh in proportion. These gold coins are to bear 
similar impressions to the silver coins. Gold coin shall not be a legal 
tender. 

The Governor General in Council in his executive capacity, shall bo 
competent to direct the coining and issuing of these coins, to prescribe 
the impressions of the copper coins, and to establish, regulate, and 
abolish mints. 

On the 7th of December, 1835, the Governor-General of India in 
Council, passed the act No.21, enacting, that, from the 20th of De- 
ctMuber, 1835, the following copper coins only shall be issued 
from any mint within the presidency of Bengal ; viz., the double 
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pice, pice, and pie, or one-third of a pice ; the pice weighing 100 grains 
troy, and being a legal tender for one sixty-fourth part of the Com- 
pany’s rupee, and the other copper coins being in j)roportion to the 
pice. Throughout the territories of the Company, copper coin is a 
legal tender only for fractions of a rupee. 

On the 23d of May, 1830, the Governor -General of India in Coun- 
cil, passed the Act, No. 13, enacting, that from the 1st of January, 
1838, the Calcutta sicca r^ipec shall cease to be a legal tender in dis- 
charge of any debt ; but shall be received by the collectors of land 
revenue, and at all other public treasuries, by weight, and subject to a 
charge of one per cent, for rccoinagc. 

Also, tliat from the 1st of June. 1830, the pice struck at the mints 
of Benares and Furruckabad, shall be a legal tender only within the 
provinces and places for which they were respectively coined, and shall 
cease to be so in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, where the pice of Calcutta 
coinage alone is to circulate. 

Such fluctuations in the coins of a country are discreditable to the 
governors of that country ; for stability and certainty arc the first re- 
quisites in measures of value. In most cases, the coins of bad reigns 
have been lowered to defraud the creditors of the crown ; but, in 
Britit'h India, the coinage has been wantonly tampered with,without even 
that dishonest plea. In 1818, the object in changing the standard coin 
and weight of Bengal was merely to save the trouble and expense of 
refining the silver. It was easier to melt a dollar than to refine it ; 
therefore, the rupee was altered. 

It will be a very great step towards the good goverrment of India, 
when the people have their rupee coined in a royal mint, free from the 
ignorant and fraudulent alterations of the East India Company. The 
Company persuades the Crown, that an honest responsible government 
could not so profitably administer the exeenlive functions in India ; they 
convince Parliament that good laws are not wholesome in India, and 
they did try to make the people of Britain believe that Juggernaut was the 
true God of India. It is in keeping with these great frauds, for the 
Company to resist the Duke of Wellington’s desire, when his Grace 
was Master-General of the Ordnance, to have the ordnance in India 
placed under the Crown, so that the royal army and navy in India 
might no longer be supplied with contract stores of irregular make ; and 
it is natural for the monopoly to make the most of every prerogative 
committed to its care ; but how can the Company mystify the simple 
proposition that the integrity of the rupee of India requires a gua- 
rantee superior to that of a decrepit Company of bankrupt adventurers. 
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The result of the debate which elicited froni Sir George Staunton the 
rery excellent speech which forms the subject of the present paper, 
must have been highly gratifying to all the friends of the cause. Lord 
Ashley had the opportunity, in his very able and eloquent speech, to 
bring the subject fully and fairly before the House and the country ; 
and there can be no doubt of his statements on the subject, sustained 
as they are by such various and high authorities, producing a deep and 
lasting impression. 

The motion was withdrawn, however, upon the statement of Sir 
Robert Peel, that negotiations were actually pending with the Chinese 
authorities on the subject of the legalization of the opium trade, and 
that it would be obviously inconvenient to pledge the House to any 
specific course till the result was known. It would of course hare 
been impossible for Lord Ashley, after such a declaration, to have ob- 
tained a vote upon the real merits of the case ; but the moment intelli- 
gence arrives from China of the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty 
in which Sir Henry Pottinger is at present cngajied, and of the un- 
shaken adhercncci as Sir George Staunton deems it most probable, of 
the Chinese Government, to its former principles respecting the absolute 
prohibition of an importation of opium, it is open, and, almost incum^ 
bent on his Lordship to renew his motion, subject, of course, to any 
verbal or other modifications which a further consideration of the subject 
may suggest. 

In the mean while, the speech of Sir Robert Peel conveys some 
most important admissions upon the subject ; and, if it is correctly 
reported, and to be understood in its full and literal sense, may be sup- 
posed, to concede, in effect, every principle contended for by Lord 
Ashley and Sir George Staunton. Sir Robert Peel informed the 
House that Lord Aberdeen, in instructing Sir II. Pottinger, on the 
29th of Dec. 1842, says : — “ But, whatever may be the result of your 
endeavours to prevail upon the Chinese Government to legalize the 
sale of opium, the servants of this country must hold aloof from any 
continuance of the present discreditable traffic. Those who follow it 
must receive no support, but must be told that they will have to take 
the consequences of thcii own conduct. In any case, the Government 
must not permit the Port of Hong Kong being made a place of deposi- 
tion for the opium traders.*’ — So much for the illegal traffic: it is a 
separate question whether we are to prohibit India from growing a cer- 
tain vegetable.” 

• Corrected Report on the Speech of Sir G. Staunton on Lord Ashley’s Motion 
on the Opium Trade, April 4, 1643. 
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Sir George thinks “ it is quite clear from the words of Lord Ashley’s 
motion, and equally so from the whole tenor of his argument, that it is 
not the growth of opium in India for internal purposes ^ or for any pur- 
pose, except the specific purpose of exporting it to Chinas that it is 
his object to prohibit. He has not said one word that implies any de« 
sire ta deprive the Mahomedan population of India of their accustomed 
supply of opium ; all his objections to the monopoly in the hands of the 
Company are founded on th(|fact of its having been made an instrument, 
not, as formerly, of limiting and regulating the supply, but for increas- 
ing, and, in fact, quadrupling it for the express purpose of sending it to 
China : all his arguments have an exclusive bearing upon China. 

“ If her Majesty’s Government will only carry out the principle that 
has been now announced by Sir Robert Peel, fully and fairly, honestly 
and in good faith, Lord Ashley will have nothing more to ask for. The 
Company nr.ay retain their monopoly, and grow as much opium as they 
please, not a chest of it— at least not a chest to signify — will ever be 
landed in China!” 

“ It is,” writes Sir George, in his “ Introductory Remarks,” “ to be 
borne in mind that this decision of her Majesty’s Government will 
place the opium trade on the coasts of China quite in a ncw position ^ 
and will expose it to obstacles and difficulties of which it has no sort of 
experience. The prohibitions of the East India Company were 
limited to their own officers and ships, and of course expired with the 
expiration of the charter. From that period, up to the present day, it 
is certainly not too much to say, that the opium trade has practically 
enjoyed the same countenance and protection from the British flag as 
the legitimate trade. I express no opinion how far, under the very pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, this was right or wrong ; but it was, I 
take it, unquestionably the fact. 

“ I might illustrate this position by twenty quotations, if needful, from 
the Blue Book laid before Parliament. Yet in the same Blue Book I 
find it recorded, that, in spite of all this countenance and encourage- 
ment on our part, the Chinese Government, ‘ having firmly determined 
to suppress, or, more probably, most extensively to check the opium 
trade, the stagnation of the traffic, at all points, for the last four months 
preceding the 30th Jan. 1839, may be said to have been nearly com- 
plete.’ 

“ And it is afterwards stated, that the prices were then merely nominal, 
and that, in point of fact, not a chest was sold during the interval, 
This, bsjt observed also, was effected by the ordinary laws and officers 
of the province, six weeks before the arrival of Commissioner Lin, and 
tlie commencement of the reign of terror which he established. 

1 know it has been endeavoured to explain away this fact, and to 
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infer, that because the opium trade was subsequently permitted to re- 
gain its former activity, its actual suppression for those four months 
proves nothing. It appears to me, however, to he a very stubborn fact, 
and is, in my mind, conclusive of the further fact, that whenever the 
British Government and the Chinese Government are both in earnest 
in their desire to put down this traffic, they will experience no great 
difficulty in doing so, if not absolutely, at least to a very great extent. 
Let it only be considered under what extreme disadvantage the opium 
ships will for the future frequent the Chinese coasts. The British Go- 
vernment has now declared that it will enforce the Chinese prohibition at 
ihofive forts and at Hong Kong ; and it has likewise intimated, by an 
order in council, that any attempt to trade anywhere on the coast of 
China, except at those five ports, or at Hong Kong, will be visited with 
pains and penalties.’* — p. 7. 

That such measures and prohibitions as thest will greatly embarrass 
and disturb the opium traffic, if they do not absolutely extinguish it, I 
presume hardly any one will question ; and, as the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie tells us in his evidence, (p. 115,) that “ the opium revenue 
depends entirely on the demand in China,” it necessarily follows, that 
precisely in proportion as the Government measures succeed, and it 
is to be presumed they arc meant to succeed, they must impair or de- 
stroy our opium revenue. 

“ After this, it seems quite superfluous to argue the moral grounds of 
our national obligation to abandon this revenue. Sir Robert Peel has 
now unequivocally stated in the House the determination of the Govern- 
ment to adopt measures which, if successful, must put an end to this 
revenue in the most eifcctual manner. T cannot suppose any one 
will resort to the discreditable defence of saying, ‘ Very true ; but he 
did so on a reliance that the Government measures would be ineffectual 
and that the illegal opium trade, and consequently the opium revenue, 
would flourish in spite of interdictions.’ 1 therefore take it for 
granted, that the point for which I mainly contended when I addressed 
the House, that the opium revenue, however important it might be in 
itself, is not to be put in competition with the paramount object of the 
preservation of our amicable commercial relations with China, is fully 
conceded.” 

Sir George Staunton complains and with much justice we think, in 
this introduction; of the somewhat disingenuous argument which 
has been made use of in defence of the Company’s opium monopoly. 
It has been argued, Why, this monopoly of which you complain, is 
your best protection. It enables us,” (in the words of the Court of 
Directors of the 24th of October, 1817,) ” to restrain an evil which 
cannot be repressed ; to place under regulations a habit of indulgence 
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from which the people cannot be wholly weaned; and to employ 
taxation less as an instrument of raising a revenue, than a preserva- 
tive of the health and morals of the community. Were it possible to 
prevent the use of the drug altogether, except strictly for the pur- 
pose of medicine, we would gladly do it in compassion to mankind ; 
hut this being absolutely impracticable, we can only endeavour to regu- 
late diXiH palliate an evil which cannot be eradicated.** 

This is certainly language worthy of the rulers of India. Admirable 
sentiments ! beautiful theory^ But what, alas ! has been subsequently 
the practice ? what has been the practical use that has been made of 
this innocent, this benevolent monopoly? We will state it in the 
words of a gentleman who was for many years one of the ablest of the 
Company’s servants in India. 


Extract from Dissent reconled by Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., on the 

of May, 1841. 

“ Ever since I had the honour of being a member of this Court, I 
have uniformly and steadily opposed the encouragement given to the 
extension of the manufacture of opium: but of late years we have 
pushed it to the utmost height, and disproportionate prices were given 
for the article in Malwa. We contracted burthensome treaties with the 
Eajpoot States, to introduce and extend the cultivation of the poppy. 
We introduced the article into our owm districts where it had not been 
cultivated before, or where the cultivation had been abandoned ; and we 
gave our revenue officers an interest in extending the cultivation in 
preference to other produce much more valuable and deserving of en- 
couragement. Finally, we established retail shops, which brought it 
to every man’s door. 

“ IIow different was the policy of Lord Cornwallis, Lord Teignmouth, 
Lord Wellesley, and Lord Minto, who circumscribed the produce within 
the narrowest limits, confining the cultivation of the poppy to two of 
our provinces, and actually eradicating it from districts where it had 
been previously cultivated. How fatal have been the consequences 
of a departure from this wise and humane policy. Is there any man 
still so blind as not to perceive that it has had a most injurious effect 
upon our national reputation ? Can any man be found so hardy or 
perverse, as to deny that it has led to the derangement of our trade with 
China, which was heretofore the source of wealth and prosperity both 
to India and to the mother country 

“ If a revenue cannot be drawn from such an article as opium, other- 
wise thiip by quadrupling the supply, by promoting the general use of 
the drug, and by placing it within the reach of the lower classes of the 
people, no fiscal consideration can justify our inflicting upon the Malays 
and Chinese so grievous an evil.*’ 
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Sir George concludes his remarks hy eulogising in becoming terms, the 
officer to whom the British interests in China have been confided at this 
difficult crisis. 

He has, he writes, “ attentively watched the process of Sir Henry 
Pottinger’s measures, and been struck with the great judgment 
and ability — the happy union of caution and firmness, which have cha* 
racterised them. 1 have no doubt that Sir Henry Pottinger will em* 
ploy all the legitimate means in his powe;^ to prevail on the Chinese 
authorities to consent to the legalisation of the opium trade, agreeably 
to instructions he appears to have received from our Government. But 
I am equally sure that he will scorn to take any unfair advantage of 
the high influence of his present position and station, in order to extort 
from the Government of China this concession. Such a course would 
give but too much plausibility to the calumnious charge so generally 
circulated against us on the continent of Europe, Xh^Xofium was the end 
and object of our Chinese war, as well as its origin.'* — p. H. 

The worthy Baronet’s speech is, as we have already mentioned, a 
most excellent one, but, for the present, we can only afford space to re- 
print the following passage : — observing however, that his opinion of the 
Company’s morality is considerably loftier than our own. 

The only sure and consistent course, therefore, I believe, to be 
that which is recommended by my Noble Friend in his motion, namely, 
to take steps simultaneously, both to check the trade and to check the 
cultivation, as far as is consistent with the rights of Governments an4 
individuals. The objections chiefly relied on to this course, appear to 
be, that it would be unjust to our own subjects in India to refuse to 
allow them to cultivate the poppy ; that beyond the limits of our do- 
minions, it is not in our power to put down the cultivation ; and 
lastly and principally, that we cannot afford to lose the revenue. The 
answer is, that, in the first place, it is well known it is only by means 
of the advances made to the ryots by the Company that the cultivation 
is carried on at all, and that no one undertakes it on his own unaided 
resources. If the Company desire to put it down, no unjust inter- 
ference need take place ; they have only to withhold the advances. The 
Company has not, of course, the same power of control beyond its 
frontiers, but they will at least be able, in a great degree, to prevent 
the passage of the opium through their own territories, from the place 
of its growth to the sea. If we cannot do everything, we ehould at 
least do all in our power. We could certainly be able materially to 
reduce the produce, even if entire suppression prove impossible^ ' With 
regard to the difficulty and inconvenience of interfering with so large a 
portion of the Indian revenue, it must at once be admitted that is the 
strongest and most plausible argument agaiijist the motion. But even 
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bore we have very high aulliorities in our favour — authorities who cer- 
tainly cannot be suspected of bias against the Company, First, even 
if the loss were to be conceded to be as great as appreiiended, the Di- 
rectors have never professed, and I am sure would be far from wishing, 
to place the interests of the Company in contradistinction to those of 
the Empire at large, or in opposition to considerations of a high moral 
nature. My Noble Friend lias already quoted the declaration of the 
Court of Directors as a bod}', that they would put down the consump- 
tion of opium altogether if fliey could (e:.ccpt as a medicine), in com- 
passion to mankind. He has quoted also the Dissent of Mr. St. George 
Tucker, a Director of the highest authority for character and talents, 
who has licld the high and responsible office of chairman of that body, 
that he did not consider any fiscal objects would justify the infliction of 
such an evil as the general diffusion of opium amongst the Chinese and 
Malays, by means of our monopoly. In addition to these authorities, 
1 beg to quote that of Sir Charles Forbes, who was well known as a 
very high authority on all Indian affarrs, when formerly a member of 
this House. In the following answer to a question put to him in Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, he expressed a decided opinion that 
the opium monopoly might he abolished, not only without loss, but 
wdth probable advantage, 

“ * Do you conceive that it would be possible, in any other way than 
by mcj’iopoly, to raise, as was raised in 1829 and 1830, £1,931,000 
from salt, and 1,737,000 from opium? — I think it might he raised, in 
due time, to perhaps as large, if not a larger amount, througli a much 
less objectionable medium, through the medium of increased and in- 
creasing revenues and customs, upon an increased and flourishing trade, 
carried on by an improved and improving population, having perfect 
confidence that llicy would in no way be interfered with by the Com- 
pany in their operations, either agricultural or commercial ; and that 
under such a system, if happily it shall be introduced, the prosperity of 
India would rise to a degree incalculable, and consequently in every 
way tend to the advantage as well as the credit of its rulers.’ — Parlia^- 
mentary Papers on Opium y p, 46. 

“ I must beg here to remark, that the motion of the Noble Lord pledges 
the House to no specific measures, it only indicates their tendency y viz., 
‘ that steps should he taken as soon as possible y with due regard to the 
rights of governments and individuals, to abolish the evil.’ This, in fact, 
goes hut little beyond the terms of the declaration of the Court of Di- 
rectors, 'Wi the 24th of Oct., 1817, that ‘ were it possible tO prevent the 
use of the drug altogether, except strictly for the purpose of medicine), 
they would gladly do it, in compassion to mankind,’ and that they would 
•endeavour to regulate and an evil which cannot he eradicated.’ 
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]iut if any member objects to tlu; terms of the motion, as too striii- 
frent and jiositive, I hope he will move an amendment embodying his 
views, and 1 shall be most happy to give my assistance in support of 
it, provided it cariics out the principle, I am, indeed, most anxious 
that sornethinej should now be done towards discountenancing and put- 
ting down the traffic in opium, with a view to the security of our present 
friendly relations with Cliina. I am anxious that this should be done 
before it be too late — before our friendly relations with China are again 
interrupted. The time, I conceive, will sc^on arrive, when Government 
will feel itself compelled to declare the opium trade so miscliievous, 
that it must, at any cost, be put down ; but, looking to the great evil 
hazarded by delay, J trust that the Government will recollect the 
homely proverb that ‘ prevention is better than cure.* ” — p. 33. 


TlUi: LAND REVENUE SYSTEM. 

Many and aggravated as are the wrongs inllieted on the hundred 
million of British subjects in India, it is to the Land Revenue System, 
that their abject, degraded, and impoverished condition is chiefly 
attributable. 

It would be easy to adduce authoritative and conclusive evidence, 
drawn from the w'ritings of individuals long resident in the country, and 
who have filled high official situations in the service of the lion. East 

India Company, to prove, that the rapacious plans ot European con- 
querors have frustrated the designs of nature,’ and transformed a land of 
beauty and fertility, into a scene of comparative barrenness and uni- 
versal poverty. 

The Lai'-d Tax has converted once flourishing and ha|>py villages 
into the abodes of a few miserable beggars. 

The Land Tax has driven immense tracts of country out of cultiva- 
tion, and restored them to their original occupants — the wild beasts of 
the jungle. 

The Land Tax lias caused whole estates to be sold for less than the 
account of one year’s taxation. 

The Land Tax in Malabar, induced the liandowners of that part of 
India to offer their catates to the Government, on condition of receiving 
a bare subsistence of rice and curry in return. 

The Land Tax has demoralized the natives, and led them to resort to 
chicanery and fraud, and to the commission of almost every crime, in 
order to obtain a precarious subsistence. 

The Land Tax has driven the once peaceful and industrious Ryot to 
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the altornative of beconiing a robber and an assassin, or of dying from 
actual starvation. 

The evils created by the Land Tax system of India, are not confined 
to thjit country alone, but arc felt in everij quarter of the globe, 

'Fbe Land Tax prevents the growth of tliose articles which might be 
raised to any extent, by //re at 2d. per day, in British India^ 
which are now obtained Irom the dmui labour of foreign countries, 
at a cost of at least Is. (id. per day. 

The Land Tax, therefore, gives vitality and support to a system, 
which daily robs Africa of (^thousand of '-er children, and dooms six 
millions of the human race to the indescrihalrle horrors of slavery. 

All these things might be proved by ample and incontrovertible evi- 
dence, hut our lifnits will not permit ns to do more than give a very few 
illustrations. These we submit to tho consideration of tlie public, im- 
pressed with the conviction stati c! by the late 1SU\ Rickards, when in 
Parliament in 1S11 — “ That in t' c continuance of this tax, Policy 
itself is disregarded, Justice violaicd, Humanity outraged, and Christi- 
anity forgotten or conUmincd.” 

In 1830, the system of Indian Administration was investigated by a 
Committee of the House of C ommons, who, after collecting twenty- 
live volumes of evidence, declared, in reference to the Land Tux, 
that — “ The whole system resolved itself, on the part of llie public 
ollieers, into habitual extortion and injustice, whilst what was left to 
the Ryot (the cultivator) was little more than wha; he was able to 
secure by evasion and concealment/’ 

From thirty-six to fiuMy niiilions of the population of India, inliahit- 
ing the provinces of Bengal, Rchar, and Orissa, cultivate the soil under 
what is called the pernninent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, made ill 

ihe year 1793, and which in perpetuity the iiniount wliich the 
Zemindar, (an individual who had previous! y been a colhrlor of 
rereuue, but who was then recognize i as landlord,) should pay to 
the state. That amount, however, was the highest land tax which 
had Inum realized for a scries of years uiuh r ilie British adininislrution, 
and for the collection of wliich, the zemindar had been in the habit of 
receiving the ten per coni. didVaying himself all exj>cnsi s. 

The great, and now admitted error of this arrangmnent, consisted in 
the scttloiiient being made wdth the mere collector of the district, and 
not witli tlic rightful ow'ricr, the actual occup>ant of the soil; by it, tho 
projmetorshi]) of the soil was transferred, and the right of the cultivator 
for ever alienated. The injustice of this will be obvious to every one. 

The immediate efleets of the Permanent Settlement were detrimental 
to a large number of the zemindars, and a still larger number of the oc- 
cupants of the soil, but matters were in a few years adjusted, and the 
succeeding results have been beneficial. Tlie rcveiiiu? lias been punc- 
tually paid, and the country has advanced in culture, population, and 
prospcr.*j.y. This system has now been tried for forty *six years, and 
the results have proved the value and necessity ot fixing permanently and 
unalterably the amount of tax payable to the Government. This, once 
known, the proprietor turns his attention to the im[)rovement of his 
estate, assured that all he can realize beyond the claim of the state, will 
be a certain profit of which he cannot he deiirived. 
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The condition of those districts, not included within the limits of the 
Permanent Settlement, and which contain the larger part of the popiila> 
lion, is thus described by the Hon. F. J. Shore, one of the Company’s 
chief collectors : — “ Every district has been like an apple in a cyder 
press, while the collector turns the screw, and when he has squeezed it 
to the extent of his power, makes over the handle to another, and he to 
a third, and so on. A collector is in various w'ays made to feel that hia 
reputation and prospects depend upon his realizing a large revenue; 
and that a recommendation for a reduction in the amount of the as • 
seasment is only considered in the ligbi of a register of bis own 
inefficiency.” 

The system generally prevalent in these districts, is that known by 
the name of the Ryotwar System. 

The following extracts will convey some idea of its nature and effects. 
The first is from the pen of John Crawfurd, Esq., late Governor of 
Singapore : — 

“ From the ploughing of the land to the reaping of the crop, a con- 
stant system of pursued by the revenue officers. When 

the peasant’s crop fails, or is defective, remissions of tax are made ; 
when it is unusually abundant, an increase is made to his assessment. 
When the crop of one inhabitant of a villige fails, his neighbours are 
required to makegood the deficiency, and when the crops of a whole village 
fail, or are defective, the neighbouring ones are required to make up the 
difference to the State. The estimated proportion of the gross produce 
of the soil, taken as tax by the Government under this system is, ac- 
cording to its advocates, forty-five parts in a hundred, being a good 
deal more than double what is supposed to be the usual proportion con- 
stituting the average rent of the landlord in England. As to the culti- 
vator, w ho is admitted to be at once labourer, farmer, and proprietor, 
his coverage share of llie gross ])ioduce is stated to be generally from 
TTVE to six in A iiuNORED, or in other words, he receives a rent 
very little more than one half of what the clergy of England receive as 

tither 

This tax is demanded in money which greatly aggravates the burden 
on the Ryot. The definite assessment in ^produce and in kind, which 
the people had from time immemorial been accustomed to pay, being 
under this system converted into a fixed annual maximum monetf 
scHsment, 

It would be difficult to conceive any thing more fatal to the pros- 
perity of a people, than a direct tax upon the land, which avowedly 
absorbs its whole net produce — making, at the same time, the good and 
industrious Ryot responsible for the idle defaulter, nor can any thing 
he more cruelly oppressive than to demand this tax in money, in a 
country where it is the general practice of the inhabitants to barter 
their different productions for the supply of their common wants. A 
specimen of the efforts of this system, as every day witnes^^^d in one 
part or another of India, is furnished by Mr. Shore. 

“ Perhaps some of my Indian readers may recollect in a village or 
country town in England, the excitement produced by the event of any 
poor man having his goods seized for rent ; the sympathy universally 
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felt for the sufferer, even though his own misconduct may have been 
the cause of his ruin ; and the general indignation agidnst the hard* 
hearted landlord. Yet here^ hundreds and thousands are fleeced of 
every thing^ whilst scarce an expression of pity is uttered by the English 
community. Young men in charge of the revenue talk with the utmost 
sangfroid^ of attiiching estates by hundreds, with a view to their sale ; 
and even the phrase, “ The district is almost ruined,” is constantly 
made use of, without causing any feelings of abhorrence. It may cer- 
tainly be said in excuse, that habit reconciles us to almost anything. 
Docs the sun of India dry u'|) our sympathies, that in this country there 
is no one to stand forth as the poor man’s friend ? We may form some 
idea of the effect of our revenue system, in the valuation of lands, or- 
dered by Government, in suits for estates, with a view to rate the fees 
for stamps and lawyers. In the Upper Provinces, the land is to be 
valued at the rate of one year's rents ; where the permanent settlement 
exists, at three years; and in rent-free estates, at eighteen years. 
What would be thought in England of a system of government which 
should reduce the value of land to one year's fur chase ^ at which price 
even few purchasers were to be found?” 

The following illustration, furnished by the late John Fullerton, Esq., 
a Member of the Madras Government, under which the Ryotwar sys- 
tem has been curried to its Irghest state of perfection, will render its 
operation still more intelligible to the English reader. 

“ Iinagine the whole landed interest — that is, all the landlords of 
Great Britain, and even the capital farmers, at once swept away from off 
the face of the earth ; imagine a rent fixed on every field in the king- 
dom, seldom under, generally above its means of payment ; imagine the 
land so rented, lotted out to the villagers, according to their cattle and 
ploughs, to the extent of forty or fifty acres each. Imagine the re- 
venue rated as above, leviable through the agency of one hundred thou* 
sand revenue officers^ collected or remitted at their discretion, according 
to the occupant’s means of paying, whether from the produce of his 
laud, or his separate property ; and, in order to encourage every man 
to act as a spy on his neighbour, and report his means of paying, that 
he may eventually save himself from extra demand, imagine allthecul* 
lirators of a village liable at all times to a separate demand^ in order to 
make up for the failure of one or more individuals of the parish. Ima- 
gine collectors to every county, acting under the orders of a board, on 
the avowed principle of destroying all competition for labour, by a ge- 
neral equalization of assessment ; seizing and sending hack runaways 
to each other. And lastly, imagine the collector, the sole magistrate or 
justice of the peace of the county ^ through the medium and instrumen- 
tality of whom alone, any criminal complaint of personal grievance 
suffered by the subject, can reach the superior courts. Imagine, at the 
same time, every subordinate officer employed in the collection of the land 
revenue. Jo he a police officer^ vested with the power to fine, confine, 
PUT IN THE STOCKS, AND FLOG any inhabitant within his range^ on any 
charge^ without oath of the accuser^ or sworn recorded evidence in the 
case,'* 
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Tiik Basic Society's missionaries arc chicflyGcrmans,fromWirteriibur"li; 
henco, it is often called by us tbe CJcrman Missionary Society. In 
April, 1839, the brethren at Mangalore formed a new station on the 
same coast, at the port of Tellicherry, to the southward, amongst tbe 
northernmost portion of the IVIaleyalam people; where the Rev. Dr. 
II. Ciiiiidcrt established a boarding school, and also took charge of an 
Englisli free school which bad already b^fn established there, by a 
benevolent lady residing at that station. In September, ISIO, tbe 
Rev. Messrs. Mcngert and Fritz, from Basle, joined the station, and 
relieved Mr. Gundert of the schools; aiding him in the other de- 
partments of his work, as they were able, and they immediately 
applied themsel es to the study of tbe Maleyalam language. Thus 
aided, Dr. Gundert engaged himself actively and successfully 
in^the instruction and catechising of a nnmhcr of individuals wlio 
were desirous of admission into the ehnrcli of Christ ; he also cs- 
tahlished some more schools and siipcrin tended their masters ; and he 
visited a neighhouring plantation. After five years instnielion he ad- 
mitted fifteen slaves into the church at Tellicherry, tiy baptism, in 
1840. 

I’ho plantation of Anjerkandy is the property of F. C. Brown, Esq.; 
wliich he has inherited from his father Murdoeh Brown, Ec»q., who was 
the most enterprising, ingenious, persevering, and successful colonist, 
who ever planted himself under the government of Madras. Many 
years ago, Mr. Brown sent to the Tinncvelly mission, whence he ob- 
tained a Tamil catechist for the instruction of his serfs and labourers, 
and for the education of their children ; and, as soon as be lieard of tbe 
establishment of the Basle mission at I'ellicberry, lie requested the 
missionaries there to superintend his catechist, in order to secure the 
steady progress of the good work of preaching the gospel to the pco])lo 
connected with his establishment. I'his conduct — worthy of the Christian 
proprietor of a large Indian estate — is deserving of high praise and of uni- 
versal imitation. Brotlicr Ilcbich, when staying in Cannanorc, paid a 
visit to this plantation ; and after tbe departure of the Tamil catechist 
of Tinnevclly, gave up the Tamil catechist of Cannanore for this work. 
Dr. Gundert Euperintended the congregation, and his teaching was 
readily accepted by these poor people ; large numbers of whom applied 
to him for baptism. Between August, 1840, and March, 18 11, there 
were seventeen persons received into the church there ; namely, twxdvc 
men, three women, and two boys. One man was excommunic;itcd ; but 
six months afterwards be was re-admitted into church fellowship. Two 
youths have been permitted by their proprietor to prosecute their 
studios in the Tellicherry hoarding-scliool, with a view of qualifying 
themselves for the management of schools to he established on the plan- 
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t.'ition. May llio power of God work mightily amonp: that degraded 
class of people, and deliver many souls from the bondage of darkness. 
The lowest castes of Hindoos are oppressed by a degree of spiritual 
indolence and brutalising superstition, which can scarcely be conceived, 
but by those who have engaged in the work of infusing the word of 
light and of life into their dark minds. This plantation is an interest- 
ing field of labour to the German missionaries of Tcllicherry. 

At Tellicherry, there is a boarding school, under Mr, Fritz, in 
which twelve boys proiniseKvcll ; and in a country whose inhabitants 
arc divided in a most distressing manner by the most insignificant dis- 
tinctions, it is an encouraging sight to behold a number of hoys, be- 
longing lo diderent castes, living peaceably together, the Nair classing 
himself by the side of the slave. Mrs. Gundert conducts two girls’ 
schools; in which both English and Mal(?yalam arc taught; her 
hoarding school contains sixteen girls, wlio have been entirely given up 
to the mission for support and education ; her day-school lias twenty 
girls, who are chiefly descendants from the Portuguese. Amongst 
seven adult persons baptised in the year was the oldest girl and two of 
the youths. 

Cannanorc is ten miles to the northward of Tellicherry, and is one of 
the principal cantonments of the army of IMadras, and as such, has a 
military chaplain, of the established church of England, who has full 
scope for labour in Ills own peculiar sphere, as the sole pastor of a large 
Eui' 0 ])ean flock, located in a heathen land and dwelling in a camp ; yet 
s.iine of these clergymen have felt themselves compelled to extend their 
charge by the care and protection of the Native Christian flock, which 
is composed of sepoys and servants, and for many years was destitute 
of the supcrintciidance and discipline of a regular Christian ministry. 
Long ago, : ome pious gentlemen, who w'crc alive to the interests of 
religion amongst the Natives of India, made some provision for the 
Tamil congregation, by appointing a catechist, or reader, to conduct 
piililic worship. Other (’hristian friends look a piirsonal interest in the 
welfare of this lielpless congregation, which was exposed to so many 
tcm[)tations and dangers. One person, in particular, is still anxiously 
and zealously engaged in the work of (xod at Cannanorc. Yet, the 
want of a pastor was severely felt; for, without one, discipline 
could not be duly enforced ; even the catechist, himself, stood in need 
of spiritual direction and government ; and, many disorders disturbed 
the congregation, some secretly and others openly. 

The -Hev, Dr. H. Gundert was stationed at Tellicherry, in April, 
1831); and, soon afterwards, the Rev. F. G. Liigard requested him to 
assist him in the management of the Tamil congregation and the super- 
intendence of the Native schools at Cannanorc. The German brother 
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readily complied with this request, and agreed to visit Cannanore, at 
stated times, in order to preach, to administer tlie sacraments, and to 
inspect the schools. However, it soon became manifest that occasional 
visits from a minister, not residing at the place, were not sulficient for 
the effectual and satisfactory management of so fluctuating and hetero- 
geneous an assemblage ; therefore, in the beginning of 1840, Messrs. 
Lugard and Gundert invited the Rev. S. Ilebich, of Mangalore, to re- 
pair to Cannanore, and there to devote some weeks to the settlement of 
the affairs of the congregation, and to the establishment of good order 
and Christian discipline among them. Accordingly, towards the end of 
June, 1840, Brother Hehich proceeded to Cannanore ; resolved, with 
the help of God, to engage in the arduous task of gathering, admonish- 
ing, instructing, and disciplining into one body, all the Native Chris- 
tians of the Tamil, Maleyalam, and Portuguese nations. Mr. Tiiigard 
aided him in a truly brotherly spirit; and their labours were blessed; 
so that, in three months, the object of the visit was accomplished in a 
considerable degree ; for, all were warned to repent, and told to be- 
lieve ; penitents who confessed their sins were received into the church; 
some who had lived in illicit intercourse were married, and several 
persons were baptised, including some heathens and some Roman 
Catholics ; so that, in September, before Mr. Ilcbich’s departure, the 
number of communicants amounted to forty-one. Charge was also 
taken of a small Tamil school connected witli the congregation, and 
Major A. Law presented the Native chapel to the German mission. 

When this work, commenced in Cannanore, was reported at Basle to 
the Society, they resolved, in the name of the Lord, to send one of their 
missionaries to occupy this new field of labour, and their choice fell 
upon Brother Hehich, whose efforts there had already been so blessed 
by the Lord. Accordingly, in the month of January, 1841, he re- 
turned to Cannanore ; which then was pormapently established as the 
second station of the German mission in the northern part of the Ma- 
leyalam country. At the close of the year, 1841, tlie native church in 
Cannanore consisted of more than sixty communicants. A suitable 
mission house had been erected, adjoining the chapel, whore a Maley- 
alam school was opened and attended by 75 boys and 10 girls. 

The native population of Cannanore has suffered lamentably from 
the contagion of our dissolute European soldiery, — a deplorable fact, 
which in itself is a strong claim upon the high responsibility of the 
Christian conquerors of the heathen. In 1841, the missionary visited 
the members of his congregation in turn ; and, of an evening, in front 
of the houses of Christian soldiers and others, he preached ; and on 
these occasions many heathen heard the gospel. 

The Rev. A Fennel had greatly enlarged the poor house, which he 
conducted zealously ; and there the Germans embraced many opportu- 
nities of preaching the gospel to the destitute and suffering ; there, five 
Tiar women applied for baptism, and they w’ere taught the principles of 
Christianity. The Mahommedans remained unmoved, though one 
Mapli enquired seriously, but even he was afraid of exposing himself to 
trouble, by openly avowing his convictions. Among the Portuguese 
families also, the Lord opened a door for the gospel. 
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The narcotic effects of lienip are popularly known in Turkey, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, India, and the adjacent territories of the Malays, Burmese, 
and Siamese* In all these countries hemp is used in various forms, by 
the dissipated and depraved, as the ready agent of a pleasing intoxica- 
tion. In the popular medicine of these nations, wc find it extensively 
employed for a multitude of affections, especially those in which spasm 
or neuralgic pain are the prominent symptoms. Bnt in Western Europe 
its use, cither as a stimulant or as a remedy, is equally unknown. Witli 
the exception of the trial, as a frolic, of the Egyptian hasheesh,” by a 
few youths in Marseilles, and of the clinical use of the wine of hemp by 
Hahnemann, as shewn in a subsequent extract, we have been unable to 
trace any notice of the employment of this drug in Europe. 

Much difference of opinion exists on the question, whether the hemp 
so abundant in Europe, even in high northern latitudes, is identical in 
specific characters with the hemp of Asia Minor and India. The ex- 
traordinary symptoms produced by the latter depend on a resinous 
secretion with which it abounds, and which seems totally absent in the 
European kind. The closest physical resemblance or even identity 
exists between both plants ; difference of climate seems to us more 
than sufficient to account for the absence of the resinous secretion, and 
consoouent want of narcotic power in that indigenous in colder countries. 

In certain seasons and in warm countries a resinous juice exudes and 
concretes on the leaves, slender stems, and flowers of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis Indica : — separated in masses, this resin constitutes the churrus 
of Nepal and Hindostan, and to this, the type or basis of all the hemp 
preparations, are the powers of all these drugs attributable. The resin 
is soluble in alcohol and aether, partially soluble in alkaline, insoluble 
in acid solutions ; when pure of a blackish grey colour, hard at 90 deg, ; 
softens at higher temperatures, and fuses readily ; soluble in the fixed 
and in several volatile oils. Its odour is fragrant and narcotic ; taste 
slightly warm, bitterish, and acrid. The dried hemp plant, which has 
flowered, and from which the resin has not been removed, is called 
gunjah, and sells lor Is. Gd. to 2s. for 2 lbs. in the Calcutta bazars. 
The larger leaves and capsules, without the stalks, are called ” bang, 
subjee, or sidhee.” They are used for making an intoxicating drink for 
smoking, and in the conserve or confection termed majoon. Bang is 
cheaper than gunjah, and, though less powerful, is sold at such a low 

* These fiotes are prepared from a paper, inserted in the Transactions of the 
Medical Society of Calcutta, by Dr. W. B. O’Shaugbnessy, Bengal Army, and late 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of Calcutta 
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price that for less than a halfpenny, enough can be purchased to intoxi- 
cate an “ experienced” person 

According to Mr. McCann, the deputy superintendant of the police 
at Calcutta, the gunjah consumed in Bengal is chiefly brought from 
Mirzapur and Ghazeeporc, being extensively cultivated near Gwalior, 
and in Tirhoot. The natives cut the plant when in flower, allow it to dry 
for three days, and then lay it in bundles, averaging two pounds weight 
each, which are distributed to the licensed dealers. The best kinds arc 
brought from Gwalior and Bhurtpore, and Ct is also cultivated, of good 
quality, in a few gardens round Calcutta. In Jessore, the drug is pro- 
duced of excellent quality, and to a very considerable extent of cultiva- 
tion. In Central India, and the Sangor territory, and in Nepal, churrus 
is collected during the hot season in the following singular manner. 
Men clad in leathern dresses run through the hemp fields, brushing 
through the plant with all possible violence ; the soft resin adheres to 
the leather, and is subsequently scraped off and kneaded into balls, 
W'hich sell from 10s. to 12s. for 2lbs. A still finer kind, the momcca 
or waxen churrus, is collected by the hand in Nepal and sells for nearly 
double the price of the ordinary kind. In Nepal, the leathern attire 
is dispensed with, and the resin is gathered on the skin of the naked 
Coolies. In Persia, it is stated byMirza Abdul Razes that the churrus 
is prepared by pressing the resinous plant on coarse cloths, and then 
scraping it from these and melting it in a pot with a little warm water, 
He considers the churrus of Herat as the best and most poweifiil of all 
the varieties of the drug. 

The preparations of hemp are used for the purpose of intoxication as 
follows : — Sidhee, subjee, and bang (synonymous) arc used with water 
as a drink, which is thus prepared. About three tola weight, 540 
troy grains, are well washed with cold water, then dried and rubbed to 
powder, mixed with black pepper, cucumber and melon seeds, sugar, 
half a pint of milk, and an equal quantity of water. This is considered 
sufficient to intoxicate an habituated person. Half tlie quantity is 
enough for a novice. This composition is chiefly used by the Maho- 
inedans of the better class. 

Another recipe is as follows : — The same quantity of sidhee is 
washed, dried, and ground, mixed with black pepper, and a quart 
of cold water added. This is drank at one sitting. This is the 
favorite beverage of the Hindoos who practice this vice, csiiecially the 
Birjobassies and many of the Kajpootana soldiery. From cither of these 
beverages, however, ixtoxication will ensue in half an hour. Almost 
invariably the inebriation is the most cheerful kind, causing the person 
to sing and dance, to cat food with great relish, and to seek aphrodisiac 
enjoyments. In persons of a quarrelsome disposition it occasions, as 
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might be expected, an exasperation of their natural tendyicy. The 
intoxication lasts about three hours, when sleep intervenes. No nausea 
or sickness of the stomach succeeds, nor arc the bowels at all affected ; 
next day there is slight giddiness and much vascularity of the eyes, but 
no other symptom worth recording. 

Gunjah is used for smoking only ; one rupee weight, 180 grains, and 
a little dried tobacco are rubbed together in the palm of the hand with 
a few drops of water. This suffices for three persons. A little tobacco 
is placed in the pipe first, then a layer of the prepared gunjah, then more 
tobacco, and the fire above all. — Four or five persons usually join in 
this debauch. The hookah is passed round, and each person takes a 
single draught. Intoxication ensues almost instantly ; and from one 
draught to the unaccustomed, within half an hour ; and after four or 
five inspirations to those more practised in the vice. The effects differ 
from tliosc occasioned by the sidhcc. Heaviness, laziness, and agreeable 
reveries ensue, but the person can be readily roused, and is able to dis- 
charge routine occupations, such as pulling the punkah, waiting at 

table, &c. 

The inajoon, or hemp confection, is a compound of sugar, butter^ 
flour, milk, and sidhee or bang. The process has been repeatedly per- 
formed before Dr. O’Shaughnessy by an Ameer, the proprietor of a cele- 
brated place of resort for hemp devotees in Calcutta, and who is con- 
siden 1 the best artist in his profession. Four ounces of sidhee, and an 
C(jiial quantity of ghee (clarified butter) are placed in an earthen or 
well-tinned vessel, a pint of water added, and the whole warmed over a 
charcoal fire. The mixture is constantly stirred until the water all boils 
away, which is known by the crackling noise of the melted butter on 
the sides of the vessel ; the mixture is then removed from the fire, 
squeezed through cloth wdiile hot — by which an oleaginous solution of 
the active principles and coloring matter of the hemp is obtained — and 
the leaves, fibres, &c., remaining on the cloth are thrown away. — The 
green oily solution concretes in a buttery mass, and is then well washed 
by the hand with soft water, so long as the water becomes coloured. 
The colouring matter and an extractive substance arc thus removed, and 
a very pale green mass of the consistence of simple ointment, remains. 
The washings are thrown away ; Ameer says that these are intoxicating, 
and produce constriction of the throat, great pain, and very disagreeable 
and dangerous symptoms. 

The operator then takes two pounds of sugar, and, adding a little 
water, places it in a pipkin over the fire. When the sugar dissolves 
and froths, two ounces of milk are added ; a thick scum rises and is 
removed ; more milk and a little water are added from time to tiQic,and 
the boiling continued about an hour, the solution being carefully stirred 
until it becomes an adhesive clear syrup, ready to solidify on a cold 
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siirfuce ; four ounces of tyre (new milk dried before the sun), in fiii.e 
powder are now stirred in, and lastly, the prepared butter of hemp is intro- 
duced, brisk stirring being continued fora few minutes, A few drops of 
attar of roses are then quickly sprinkled in, and the mixture poured 
from the pipkin on a flat cold dish or slab. The mass concretes imme- 
diately into a thin cake, which is divided into small lo/cnge-shapcd 
pieces. Thus prepared it sells for 8s. the 2 lbs- ; one drachm, by 
weight, will intoxicate a beginner ; three drachms one experienced in 
its use. The taste is sweet, and the odour Very agreeable. 

Ameer states that there are seven or eight inajoon makers in Calcutta ; 
that sometimes, by special order of customers, he introduces stramonium 

eds, hut never iiux vomica : that all classes of persons including the 
lower Portuguese or “ Kala Feringliecs,” and especially their females^ 
consume the drug ; that it is most fascinating in its clfccts, producing 
extatic happiness, a persuasion of high rank, a sensation of Hying, vo- 
racious appetite, and intense ajdirodisiac desire. He denies that its 
continued use leads to niadness,impolence,or to the numerous evil conse- 
quences described by the Arabic and Persian physicians. Although 
Ameer’s statements on this point arc not entitled to much credit, his 
tlescripiion of the inimecUate eflccU of majoon is strictly ami uccurutely 
correct. 

Most carniverous animals eat it greedily, and very soon experience 
its narcotic effects, becoming ludicrously drunk, but seldom suffering 
any worse consequences. 

With reference to the notices of hemp and its uses, by the Sanscrit 
Arabic, and Persian writers; although the most eminent of the latter 
authors concur in referring the origin of the practice of hemp intoxica- 
tion to the natives of lliudostan, it is remarkable that few traces can be 
detected of the prevalence of the vice at any early period in India. — 
The Pandit Moodoosudun Gooptu finds that the “ Ilajniguiitu,’* a 
.standard treatise on materia medica, which he estimates vaguely at 000 
years date, gives a clear account of this agent. Its synonymes arc 
names which mean promoters of success, tlie strengllierier, the strong- 
heaved ; the causer of a reeling gait ; ilic laughter-moving ; and the ex- 
citer of sexual desire. Its effects on man are described as excitant, 
lieating, and astringent. 

The “ llajbulubha.” a Sanscrit treatise of rather later date, alludes to 
the use of hemp in certain disca.scs,and repeats the statements of the “Kaj - 
niguntu.” In the Hindu Tantra, a religious treatise, teaching peculiar 
and mystical formulae and rites for the worship of the deities, it is said^ 
moreover, that sidhee is more intoxicating than wine. — In the celebrated 
‘‘ Susruta,” which is perhaps the most ancient of all Hindu medical works 
U is written, that persons labouring under catarrh should, with other 
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rcmoclios, use internally thebijoya or sidliee. The effects, however, are 
not described. — The learned Kamalakantha Vidyalanka has also traced 
a notice of hemp in the .Oth chapter of Menu, where Brahmins are pro- 
hibited to use the following suV-tances — palandoo or onions, gunjara or 
gunjah, and such condiments as have strong and pungent scents. 

The Arabic and Persian writers, are, however, far more voluminous 
and precise in tlieir accounts of these fascinating preparations. In the 
1st vol. of De Sacy’s “ Crestoinathie Arabe,” we liiid an extremely in- 
teresting summary of the writings of TuKim Eddin Makrizi on the sub- 
ject. Lane has noticed it too with his usual ability in his admirable 
work, “ the Modern Egyptians.” From these two sources, the MS. 
notes of the Syed Keramut Ali and Mr. DaCosta, and a curious paper 
coiiiinunieated by our friend Mirza Abdul Razes, a most intelligent 
Persian jdrysician, the following epitome is compiled: — 

Makrizi treats of the hemp in his glowing description of the celebrated 
Canton de la Timbalicrc, the ancient pleasure grounds in the vicinity 
of Cairo. This quarter, after many vicissitudes, is now a heap of ruins. 
In it was situated a cultivated valley named Djoneina, wdiich we are 
informed was the theatre of all conceivable abominations. It was fa- 
mous above all for the sale of the hasheeka, whicli is still greedily con- 
sumed by the dregs of tlie populace, and from the consumption of which 
sprung the excesses which led to the name of “ assassin” being given 
to t ■ c Saracens iii the Holy Wars. The history of the drug the author 
treats of thus : — The oldest work in which hemp is noticed is a treatise 
by Hasan, who states that in the year OfiSM.E. the Sheikh Djafar Shi- 
razi, a monk of the order of Haider, learned from his master the his- 
tory of the discovery of hemp. Haider, the cliicf of ascetics and sclf- 
cliastcncrs, lived in rigid privation on a mountain between Nishabor 
and Ramah, where he established a monastery of Fakirs. Ten years 
he had spent in this retreat without leaving it for a moment, till one 
burning summer’s day when he departed alone to the fields. On his 
return an air of joy and gaiety was imprinted on his countenance; he 
received the visits of his brethren and encouraged their conversation. 
On being questioned, he stated that, struck by the aspect of a plant which 
danced in the heat as if with joy, while all the rest of the vegetable crea- 
tion was torpid, he had gathered and eaten of its leaves. He led his 
companions to the spot, — all ate and all were similarly excited. A 
tincture of the hemp leaf in wine or spirit seems to have been the 
favorite formula in which the Sheikh Haider indulged himself. An 
Arab po^t sings of Haider’s emerald cup — an evident allusion to the 
rich green tincture of the drug. The Sheikh survived ten years, and 
subsisted chiefly on the herb, and on his death his disciples by his de- 
sire planted it in an arbour about his tomb. 
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From tliis saintly eepulchre the knowledge of the effects of hemp is 
stated to have spread into Khorasan. In Chaldea it was unknown until 
728 M. E. during the reign of the Khalif Mostansir Billah ; the kings 
of Ormus and Bahrein then introduced it into Chaldea, Syria, Egypt, 
and Turkey. In Khorasan, however, it seems that the date of the use 
of hemp is considered to he far prior to Haider's era. Biraslan, an 
Indian pilgrim, the contemporary of Cosroes is believed to have intro- 
duced and diffused the custom through Khorasan and Yement. In proof 
of !he great antiquity of the practice, certaifi passages in the works of 
Hippocrates may be cited , in which some of its properties are clearly 
described, but the difficulty of deciding whether ‘the passages be spuri- 
ous or genuine, renders the fact of little value. Dioscorides (lib. ij. 
cap. 1C2), describes hemp, but merely notices the emollient properties 
of its seeds ; its intoxicating effects must consequently be regarded as 
unknown to the Greeks prior to his era, which is generally agreed to be 
about the second century of the Christian epoch, and somewhat subse- 
quent to the life-time of riiny# 

In 780 M. E. very severe ordinances were passed in Egypt against 
the practice ; the Djoneina garden was rooted up, and all those convicted 
of the use of the drug were subjected to the extraction of their teeth ; 
but in 799 the custom re-established itself with more than original vigor. 
Makrizi draws an expressive picture of the evils this vice then inflicted 
on its votaries — ** As its consequence, general corruption of sentiments 
and manners ensued, modesty disappeared, every base and evil passion 
was openly indulged in, and nobility of external form alone remained 
to these infatuated beings.** 

In Mr. DaCosta’s MS. version of the chapter on hemp in the ATukzun- 
ul-Udwieh, chnrrus^ we are informed, if smoked through a pipe, causes 
torpor and intoxication, and often proves fatal to the smoker. Three 
kinds are noticed, the garden, wild, and mountain, of which the last is 
deemed the strongest ; the seeds are called shcadana or shaldauch in 
Persia. These are said to be “ a compound of opposite qualities, cold 
and dry in the third degree — that is to say, stimulant and sedative, im- 
parting at first a gentle reviving heat, and then a considerable refrigerant 
effect.** 

The contrary qualities of the plant, its stimulant and sedative 
effects, are prominently dwelt on. “ They at first exhilarate the 
spirits, cause cheerfulness, give color to the complexion, bring on intox- 
ication, excite the imagination into the most rapturous ideas, produce 
thirst, increase appetit^e, excite concupiscence. Afterwards thp sedative 
effects begin to preside, the spirits sink, the vision darkens and 
weakens ; and madness, melancholy, fearfulness, dropsy, and such like 
distempers, are the sequel — and the seminal secretions dry up. These 
effects arc increased by sweets, and combated by acids.’* 
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The medicinal properties of hemp, in various forms, are the subject of 
some interesting notes by Mirza Abdul Razes. It produces a 
ravenous appetite and constipation, arrests the secretions except that 
of the liver, excites wild imagining, especially a sensation of ascend- 
ing, forgetfulness of all that happens during its use, and such mental 
exaltation, that the beholders attribiUe it to the supernatural iuspiration.'' 

Among modern European writers the only information on the medi^ 
cinal use of hemp in Europe^ is in the recent work of Nees v. Esen- 
beck, from which the following is an extiact. 

** The fresh herb of the hemp has a very powerful and unpleasant 
narcotic smell, and is used in the East in combination with opium in 
the preparation of intoxicating potions, &c. It is probable that the 
nepenthe of the ancients was prepared from the leaves of this plant. 
Many physicians, ITahnemann among them, prescribe the vinous ex- 
tract in various nervous disorders, where 0])ium and hyoscyamus used 
to be employed, being less heating and devoid of bitterness.” 

Professor iloyig in his admirable work, cnlillcd “ Illustrations of the 

Botany, &c., of the Himalayas,” gives a very brief notice ot the syno- 
nymes and epithets of the hemp resin, and mentions its intoxicating 
properties, but affords us no information on its medicinal effects. 


MR. POSTANS ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE INDUS.^ 

4’iie observations contained in this pamidilet have been offered with a 
view to draw the attention of the mercantile community in England to 
tlie important opening for commerce now afforded through the medium 
of the River Indus, and also to provide such information as may be re- 
quired on the subject. 

“ Our present firm position on this important river, the total cessation 
of all exciting causes beyond it, and the published avowal of the Indian 
Government to direct its energies to fostering trade on the Indus, leave • ** 
writes Mr. Postans nothing to be wanted but that attention to the 
subject from practical quarters which it demands ; the remedies are at 
once applied to the evils of total want of security in the first place, and 
the depressing system of the chiefs in the second, whereby the much- 
talked-of trade on the Indus has been allowed to remain for so long a 
time almost neglected, or at least with but a few faint efforts to promote 
it. The Indus is the great means by which commerce may be carried 
on from rtie port of Bombay to Sindh, Bhawulpore, the Punjaub, and 

• Observations on the Increase of Commerce, by moans of the River Indus, by 

T. Postans, Bombay Army, &c. &c.— Pelham Richardson, Conihill. 
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Other extensive countries on its banks, or beyond them to all parts ol* 
Central Asia ; countries, moreover, of unbounded fertility, promising, 
even in their present neglected state, a certain return trade ; but capa- 
ble, in process of time, were the demands only made, of producing to 
an unlimited extent many of those staple commodities which form the 
great return trade in our Indian commerce.** 

Elucidating the above, Mr. Postans takes a rapid review of the 
Indus, the countries on its banks, and those with which it communicates 
from the southern extremity at its mouths fjpwards, and notes briefly 
the ports, marts, or entrepots for trade with the staple productions of 
each country, lie commences with Sindh, which extending north and 
south from the sea to the confines of the Bhawulpore territories at Sub- 
zulkotc on the eastern, meets the Punjaub territories on the western 
banks, its greatest extent in round numbers being about 500 miles. 
The principal port is in Karrachce, having a communication with Bom- 
bay we learn, “ during nearly nine months in the year, from which it is 
distant about 800 miles, occupying four days* steaming. Except 
during the monsoon, when the communication is closed (i. e. during 
May, June, July, and a portion of August), Karrachee is a very accessi- 
ble harbour, and when the improvements contemplated by (iovernment 
are carried out (a liglitliouse, pier, d:c.), it will afford every facility for 
vessels of any tonnage loading and unloading. Karrachcc communi- 
cates, to the westward, with a high road and well-frequented route to 

Kelat and Candahar ; and though the port in Mckran of Sonniiani is 
more immediately available for that route, the impediments to trade 
offered by the native Govcrument there will be likely to give the pre- 
ference to Karrachee over that ^rt, even for the Kelat and Candahar 
direct trade. Sonniiani, moreov’er, is not available for very large craft. 
The great importance of Karrachee to us, however, is its communication 
with the Indus, of which it may be said to be the key, having about the 
same relative position and value to tJiat river that Alexandria has to tlic 
Nile — with only a land-carriage of about twenty-five miles (and even this 
may he obviated by opening an old canal), w^hich it commands at all 
times. The Garrah Creek, close to the port, runs up large-sized craft 
in six hours (one tide), and thence it is only tlie above distance over a 
good road to the Indus at Tattah, thus saving nearly one hundred miles 
of river traffic. Karrachee is now a Jiritish possession, and its duties 
and general management, paiticularly as applicable to commercial pros- 
pects, will of course undergo revision. Its situation is most important, 
and it possesses every capability of being made a most commodious and 
accessible port, and as such is of the highest commercial value to us in 
our present position on the Indus. The mouths of the river will no 
longer be resorted to. They are accessible only during four months of 
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the year, and the uncertain navigation, risk, delay, and expense of 
shifting into smaller craft, are serious obstacles.** — p. 9, 

Accounts having been very recently received of the Sindh terri- 
tories being completely at the disposal of the British Government, 
a result of the highest importance to its commercial prospects ; the 
following remarks will be perused with more than ordinary interest. 

The capital of Sindh is Hydrabad, situated about 150 miles 
from Karrachee, immediately on the river. Intermediately we have 
the once important mart manufacturing city of Tattah ; but its 
glory is departed, and it is highly improbable it can ever be revived. 
It owed its principal importance to the production of its silk fabrics, 
particularly that description called the Loongie. But, rivalled in these 
by Mooltan and Bhawulpore, and no longer the only great port on the 
Indus, Tattah is of comparatively little moment as a place of trade or 
manufacture : it belongs to the British Government, however, and in 
case of being used hereafter as an entrepot^ we could effectually 
protect the merchant. Its present distance from the river is about five 
miles, and opposite Tattah is the communication between Karrachee 
and the Indus, where every facility is offered for shipping and landing 
goods* Hydrabad, the capital, has a population of about 50,000: it is 
noted for its manufactures of leather, which is far superior to any known 
in the east, and which is exported to the neighbouring countries. The 
great trading towns of Sindh, higher up the river, are Sukkur (now 
Victoria, on the Indus,) Shikarpore, Khyrpore, Larkana, and Subzul- 
kote. Of these, the most important and influential has hitherto been 
Shikarpore ; but it is highly probable the cession of Victoria on the 
Indus to the British Government will^nd to move the trade to that 
place from Shikarpore, as we shall gi"it a protection which will be 
immediate and liberal. The two important trading points of the coun- 
try of Sindh may thus be taken, as at Karrachee, its port, and Sukkur 
or Victoria at nearly its northern extremity, the latter being the point, 
moreover, of nearest communication to Affghanistan and Beloochistan, 
by the old route of the Bolan Pass, the distance is twenty days from 
Candahnr, and this latter has been, from time immemorial, the great 
commercial road to central Asia from the lower Indus. 

Sindh is at present, comparatively, a thinly populated country, its 
wants being few, owing to the hitherto extreme poverty of its people, 
conseq^uent on a government which has no parallel, even in the east, for 
avarice and despotism ; its chief aim being to crush every spirit of en- 
terprise in the merchant, devoting the whole of this wonderfully fine 
country to* the selfish gratification of its rulers. But such portions of 
Sindh as are cultivated attest its amazing fertility, and prove that the 
produce may, with care, be increased to any extent, though at present 
British Friend of India Mag. VoL. lU, No. 17. 3 a 
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the whole country is little more than a preserve for game. The staple 
articles for a return trade from Sindh may be considered as these 
Saltpetre, sulphur, alum, indigo, sugar, cotton, wool, leather, hemp, 
opium, and grains of every description. A very large proportion of its 
inhabitants are Hindoo traders, exceedingly energetic men, who will 
increase in number and in weight the longer w'e have a position in the 
country, and who only require our fostering policy and the undeniable 
power which we now possess, to induce them to enlarge their mercan- 
tile transactions to any extent. The Hirfdoo merchants of Sindh are, 
perhaps, as active and energetic, of that class, as are to be met wdth in 
any country ; they have long looked with intense anxiety to an altered 
state of things, when we could, without infringing existing treaties, 
protect them from the withering grasp of their despotic rulers. Those 
only who have witnessed it can understand the extraordinary disad- 
vantages under which trade has hitherto been carried on in Sindh, still 
was it extensive, and if these impediments arc removed, have wc not 
every right to argue that commerce will increase greatly and rapidly ?” — 
p. 11. 

After noticing the Bhawulpore territories, which partake in their 
general features, much of the character of the lower i>ortion of the river 
in Sindh, except that the policy of the rulers is directly opposite to that 
of the latter ; our author refers to the productions of the Punjaub. 'J’heso, 
we read, “ are more varied than either of the other countries on the 
banks of the Indus, forit embraces a large extent of territory, \vith such 
diversities of soil and climate, as provide for greater variety of commo- 
dities. The most staple, however, are its indigp, wool, and cotton ; the 
former and latter are very ej|||nsively cultivated. But the principal 
point of importance to us, in connection with the Punjaub, is its being 
a thickly populated country, and, therefore, a large consumer c C our 
manufactures, as well as being the great entrepot of trade between 
the Indus and Central Asia. It has the great marts of Amritsir, 
Lahore, and Peshawur, with those on the river of Mooltan, Mittenkote, 
Dera Ghazee Khan, and Dcra Ismael Khan, and abundance of others 
of smaller note. Immediately opposite the Sutlej, and forming, as it 
were, a portion of the Punjaub territory, is the large frontier military 
station of Ferozepore, with others adjacent, such as Loodiana, and 
Meerutt, all approachable by the River Indus. The Punjaub and its 
great commercial importance to us are too intimately known to require 
further notice, but it must be borne in mind that, though accessible in 
every point by sea, and a navigable river at a distance of about 1500 
miles from Bombay, its supplies from the European market have only 
reached it hitherto, from Calcutta or Bombay, by land routes, occu- 
pying, in the latter, two months, or just double the time, and certainly 
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double the expense they would incur were the river navigation placed 
on an efficient footing. Affghanistan has always been a great con- 
sumer of our manufactures. The demand now, from causes hereafter 
alluded to, will probably increase rather than diminish, and, strange 
to say, the very fact of our absence from that country will tend more to 
promote commerce, than our position in it.'* — p. 12. 

We next meet wutli and subjoin, with a few unimportant omissions, 
a series of memoranda on the navigation of the Indus by steam, and 
the impetus to trade on t]jat river. This portion of the pamphlet, 
though written early in 1812, and before we had withdrawn from 
Cabool, is at the present period peculiarly interesting, when we couple 
the inforination they contain with the tidings received by the last India 
mail announcing the annexation of Scindc — through the medium of 
Lord Kllenborough’s base but fitting auxiliaries, fraud and force — to 
the territories of British India. 

“ The ex periuicntal steam flotilla in the ludUS liaS hitlieftO bCCIl Oil tOO 
small a scale to eftect any change in the commercial prospects of that 
river, and the constant calls, moreover, for the services of the few 
vessels employed for the transport of our troops and stores during a 
period of constant war, have left no openings for any results as to their 
adaptation for mercantile purposes, or experiments connected witli steam 
as an additional impetus to trade. 

“ There can, however, be little doubt of tlie commercial opening pre- 
sented by means of this river. The highest authorities have decided 
that such is the case, and that the means to effect the object are through 
the agency of steam navigation, on such a scale, and with vessels of such 
capacity, as shall be adapted to the important end proposed. 

** I must heg to he allowed to leave those who are competent to 
deal with it, the immediately practical part of the question, with the 
reports in detail, description, and class of vessels required for the pecu- 
liarities of this river. On these heads the most ample information is to 
be obtained from experienced authorities ; but one point must, I sub- 
mit, be kept in view, viz ; — that the boats should be sufficiently numer- 
ous, and of such adequate size and capacity as to admit, like those on 
the Ganges, of being employed as tugs, calculated, indeed, to answer 
every purpose of transj)ort whether for troops and stores, or merchan- 
dise. 

“ The obstacles during a|principal portion of the year to be encountered 
on the Indus arc not, I believe, greater than those met with on the 
Ganges ; yet, in the latter, the steamers have, in tow accommodation, 
boats capable of carrying forty tons dead weight of cargo, besides pas- 
sengers. Why should not the same be effected on the Indus ? Fuel 
is abundant on the latter river, and though the peculiar prejudices of 
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the Sindhian Chiefs, for the lower part of its course, threatened at one 
time to throw’ some obstacles in the way of its becoming permanently 
available for our purposes, this is no longer to be feared. Should we> 
however, be driven to the necessity of using coal, we have the means 
of obtaining our supply from Bombay by cheap WEiter-carriage, though 
the article would still be so costly even at the port, that it is to be 
hoped our measures may not be subject to the impediment its use would 
occasion. The supply looked for from Kalabagh appears, by late reports 
to be too inconsiderable to be worthy of attention. Fuel, however, is 
to be considered on the Indus as plentiful. 

“ The steamers at present at work on the Indus are not adapted for the 
river, and appear to have been built /or, rather than as the result o/, ex- 
periments ; yet with this disadvantage they have sufficed to prove, the 
applicability of the Indus to steamers. The voyage from Sukkur to 
Hydrabad, 256 miles, lias been made in fifteen hours steaming, and on 
an average occupies twenty -four hours to thirty -six hours, stoppages 
included; upwards from Tattah to Sukkur, 326 miles, stoppages, &c., 
included, eight to ten days ; this at the heiglit of the inundations. As 
applied to trade, which is the point under consideration, the present 
slow and uncertain process of transporting goods from the sea to the 
marts on the Indus by the river, proves the most serious obstacle to the 
enterprise of the merchant, and expansion of trade by means of the 
river. The loss of time, consequently, market, and interest on his 
^capital invested, arc difficulties against which the trader, in the present 
system, cannot hope to contend. 

“ The resident native traders are fully aware of the advantages of steam 
on the Indus, and would joyfully adopt it; indeed, ’on some of the 
numerous occasions when the Object was agitated, pledged themselves 
to employ steam alone in the transmission of their goods ; when, how- 
ever, to avoid the detrimental delay to his market, the Cabool merchant 
transports his goods on camels from Karrachee, via Dera Ismael Khan, 
who can doubt his ability to pay the extra expense, which steam 
freightage would necessarily incur, or the pleasure with which he would 
hail such a radical reform in the present state of things. 

Beyond the post at Sukkur we have hitherto had no means of carry- 
ing steam northward (1 except one or two casual trips,) but there arc 
not, I believe, between that place and Ferozepore, on the Sutlej, any 
very greater obstacles duiing certain portions of the year, than between 
Sukkur and the sea.* Traffic up the river beyond Sindh is exceed- 

• Captain Lawrence, assistant to the governor-generars agent, nckrth-western 
frontier, in a report dated 6th July, 1842, says that there are no difficulties in the 
Sutlej which may not be readily overcome; boats to be adapted to the purposes 
required, and great reduction made in expenditure for European crews; points out 
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ingly limited, and goods arc transported to the Bhawalpore or Punjaub 
territories, at great risk, expense, and difficulty, from Bombay by 
camels, via Marwah and Pallce. Yet a far greater demand, coupled 
with increased means for a return trade, will be found the higher w^e 
ascend the stream. Hitherto, in treating of the Indus trade, we appear 
to have restricted our views to the Sindh territories (an impoverished 
country,) yet those farther north would demand our greatest attention, 
Bhawalpore and the Punjaub, independant of the demands they make 
on our manufactures, metajs, groceries, Src., are productive of staple 
commodities (wool, cotton, and indigo, for instance,) in constant demand 
for the European market, and to ascend higher, the fir timber procura- 
ble on the hills, is reported as capable of transmission to Bombay, at an 
enormous saving in that item of ship-building expenditure ; from Suk- 
kiir, upwards, we have the marts of Mittenkole, Mooltan, Bhawalpore, 
Lahore and Amritsir, with the trade through the Punjaub to Cabool and 
Affghanistan. 

“ Although there has always been a great deal of speculative spirit at 
work in Bombay, connected wdth the much talked of Indus trade, (even 
to the extent of projecting a company for its navigation by steam) 
nothing has actually been elFccted to further the object, and it will 
probably require, even when the unsettled state ot affairs can no longer 
be urged as an excuse, that Government will have to set the ex- 
ample, still further than they have already done, before this desirable 
work can be commenced on a solid and favorable footing. Moreover, 
as there may be political considerations, which will render the command 
of the Indus, by steam, highly desirable ; the Government will, whilst 
it incurs an unavoidable expenditure, have, at the same time, to look to 
trade as a means whereby it may be reimbursed, at least in a fair pro- 
portion of its outlay. This will be effected by having vessels suited 
to its own purposes, at the same time capable of being employed by 
the trader ; lieretofore, the large outlay on the Indus has been with- 
out any pecuniary return calculated to decrease expenditure, owing to 
the class of boat being barely adapted for the military purposes, for 
which they have alone been used. 

“ It is at the same time suggested that detailed reports should be 
called for as to the description of steamer required for the Indus, with 
every necessary part cular of the cost of establishment, fuel, &c, ; 
also the recorded opinions of those officers who have given the subject 

the value of fir timber cut in the hilH and floated down the stream. A Norwegian 
spar coats, dn the port of Bombay, €00 rupees, the same may be purchased in the 
SutJci for 5 rupees. The ivholo of this report, imieecl, goes to shew that too much 
attention cannot bo paid to the value of the Indus and its tributaries, as connected 
with trade; and ils only impeins wiU be the navigation of that river by steam. 
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their professional attention. Details are much required ; but as this 
Memoranda has merely object to draw attention to the matter in ques- 
tion, they arc not herewith given, the subject being rather dealt with 
generally. I'he establishments at present appended to the steam flotilla 
on the Indus arc on the most liberal scale, and will probably here- 
after be found capable of considerable reduction. And though it 
might be questionable policy to reduce the rates of pay or number 
of those employed in the engine-room, where cfliciency and respecta- 
bility of character are so essential, and in acclimate where natives even 
(stokers) cannot be expected to serve unless on high salaries, T cannot 
but submit that the complement of European seamen might be lessened 
and exchanged for Lascars ; the total, of all hands being kept within 
such limits as shall be absolutely necessary. Every inquiry should at 
any rate be instituted, as expenditure is one of the most important points 
to be mooted in the matter under consideration ; and 1 think it will be 
found that the system hitherto pursued with the Indus steamers lias 
been far too liberal to form a just criterion of future expenditure. 
Economy also particularly points out that there should be at Sukkur, 
as a central situation, full means for the repairs required to the vessels 
on the river. Hitherto these have been on too limited a scale to 
admit of any but of very ordinary kind being carried out, without 
recourse to Bombay. The above points arc, however, merely alluded 
to as some of those on which reports in detail appear to be called 
for, but which can only be supplied by competent authority, 

“ Though our presence beyond the Indus should no longer be available 
as offering that protection to the merclKint which was contemplated, and 
though matters should revert in this respect to their original footing 
before we entered Aflghanistan, there will not, I submit, be any reason 
to he discouraged in concluding that the transit trade, by way of the 
Indus, will be effected, thereby the contrary will in all probability be 
the case, for as far at least as the Caiidahar trade by the route of the 
Bolan is to be considered as an example ; it was never at so low an ebb^ 
even almost to a cessation, as during the last two years. The merchant 
lias of course been involved in the generally unsettled state of affairs ; 
and the few Kafillahs who have attempted to pass through lliesc coun- 
tries have suffered severely from the total insecurity of the roads. The 
protected (Budruggur) which the merchant could always purchase at a 
charge which did not at all or materially interfere with his profits, has 
been no longer procurable ; the passes are not, as formerly, open to 
ncgociation wdth the chiefs, on payment of the usual black mail ; but 
the trader, unprotected by either party, has, in attempting to tfcad them, 
inv ariably suffered wholesale plunder. A short but deceitful cessation 
of hostilities too often induced the merchant to push on his investment ; 
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and probably, ere he had reached half his destinatio:i, he found the 
whole country over-nm by plunderers, and the roads totally impassable. 
Hereafter the old order of things, by far the most satisfactory to the 
trader, (because the only secure one,) will be reverted to, and the 
Kufillahs will doubtless, as of old, make their periodical arrivals and 
departures, protected from tribe to tribe and pass to pass by the chiefs, 
who consider this means of revenue as much their unalienable right as 
their lands or jahgirs, and which they ha^c many of them lost without 
any equivalent whatever. There has, however, ever been a good under- 
standing between the wildest tribes and the merchant ; and I think we 
may safely calculate, that as the wants of the people must he supplied, 
at the same time that they must find a market for their own productions, 
the trade between the Indus and the higher country will not be dimiii- 
islied owing to our absence from the latter, whilst on the contrary, 
(owing certainly to unforeseen events,) our presence beyond the passes 
liitberto acted materially to ruin trade and credit with the marts in the 
north-west, as Shikarpore and Amrit-sir, can abundantly testify. The 
Indus must b(J considered solely as a great means of transit ; for from 
its mouths at least to beyond the Sindh territories, the countries imme- 
diately on its banks do not afford at present any prospect of more than 
a very limited demand of British goods for their own consuruptioii. 

“ III conclusion, I would beg to be allowed to express my firm con- 
viction, as the result of experience, and having given the matter due at- 
tention, that our mercantile relations with the countries bordering the 
Indus are capable of extensive increase ; that the command of that im- 
portant river is not to be considered lightly, but as worthy of our most 
strenuous exertions, being a field amply calcuUtcd to repay our com- 
mercial enterprise ; and that in the navigation of the Indus by steam, 
on an extensive scale, will be found the only means to remove those 
impediments hitherto existing to trade with the countries on and beyond 
it.’^— p. 27. 
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THE DETHRONED RAJAH OF SATTARAH. 

[The subjoined admirable letter, which originally appeared in the 
Bamhay TimeSy has been, within the last two or three weeks, with 
the view of a more extended circulation in this country, published 
in the form of a pamphlet. Although of considerable length, it is so 
full of interesting matter, that we cannot hesitate, in transferring it to 
our pages, to preserve its entirety. The tyranny and chicanery with 
which the East India Company and its seiVants have acted towards his 
Highness of Sattarah are ably and fully developed in this paper. Surely 
our Houses of Parliament can no longer hesitate to interfere in this 
matter ! — Ei>. B. F. I. Mag.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOMBAY GAZETTE. 

Sib, — The able, and independent advocacy, in your past columns, of 
the ease of the exiled Rajah of Sattarah, has induced me to trouble you 
with a few observations, on a partial and scurrilous review, of the recent 
debate at the India House, as given in the Overland Summary of the 
Bombay Times for October last. 

I am as little disposed to dwell upon the character which has lately 
been ascribed to this paper, as the mouth-piece of a clique of the 
Government functionaries ; whether to effect the ruin of a helpless 
Prince or independent public servant — as [ am to copy from its style 
of personal invective, against those who have been the advocates of 
inquiry into the late proceedings at Sattarah. 

Doubtlessly, the recent debate in Leadcnhall Street, will be a partial 
death blow to those worst of inquisitions, called Secret Commissions ; a 
procedure so very useful, when the irresponsible scjribe of an Indian 
Government wishes to victimize, in order to establish the sagacity of 
his pre-conceived opinions — particularly, when he appoints himself, on 
the secret Junta to complete the work. M'ell may the ire of such 
creatures be raised by having, their deeds brought to light, and pitiable 
must be their feelings, when, as their last, and only subterfuge, they 
assail the personal character of their opponents, instead of adopting a 
course of fair, and gentlemanly reasoning, on the real merits of the case 
under discussion. 

The Bombay Times y after devoting fourteen columns of its Overland 
Summary, with the purely disinterested vieWy of enlightening the British 
public, (whose ignorance it so pathetically deplores,) proceeds with 
unblushing effrontery, to make positive assertions, to the prejudice of 
the dethroned Rajah of Sattaiah, in direct opposition to the very papers 
it professes to review ; and, having given an incorrect outline of the 
Sattarah dynasty ; it declares that the conviction of the Rajah of Sattarah, 
is founded on a breach of the fifth article of the Treaty., and by a 
quotation of the whole article without explanation, it, in the most pal- 
pable manner, misleads the public — a fraud or culpable neglect rendered 
the more unpardonable, from Uie free and unrestricted acces^ which 
evidently exists between the secret archives of the Bombay scefretariate 
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and the editorial chair. Had the object, of this worthy journalist, or his 
informers, been that of really enlightening the British public, would he 
not have extracted from the musty records of the Government of Sir 
John Malcolm, the nullificatiou (or, I should term it, explanation) 
of the said 5th article, which never was intended to convey the meaning 
given by the Rajah’s enemies ; to that portion of it which, it is alleged, 
restricted him from corresponding with parties, other than his own sub- 
jects, on questions not political ? He would have also, found a con- 
firmation of the same, by a letter of a more recent date, from the Court 
of Directors. I notice this^ as a specimen of the honesty that may be 
expected in the further labours of this worthy advocate of truth. 

The peculiar education of the Rajah, his naturally intriguing dispo- 
sition, with the cautions given to him, on that score, by the four suc- 
cessive British residents at his Court, is the next theme which the 
Bombay Times expatiates upon. Meagre and contemptible must be 
the material, for convicting an unheard man, when his accusers have 
recourse to such shifts to justify their own proceeding. Would it not 
have been more honourable, instead of quoting the authority of these 
four officers against the Rajah, had the Bombay Times, honestly 
acknowledged that, these very residents, (Generals Briggs, Robertson, 
and Lodwick,) after calmly deliberating on the whole of the papers and 
proceedings, had openly declared at a Court of Proprietors their eon^ 
viction of the Rajah's innocence, whilst a similar opinion, though not given 
equally public, stands recorded by Capt. Grant Duff. Is it not unfortu- 
nate ibr the Rajah’s persecutors that no colouring can be given, no 
inuendos thrown out, that these gentlemen had been bribed to sell 
their honour in defence of the Rajah ? It is true, an attempt is made 
to tarnish the character of General Lodwick, on the plea that he was a 
disappointed man, by being removed from the office of resident ; and 
consequently, a servitude marked by the higliest attributes of honour, 
zeal, and ability, for forty years, is to be sullied by those covert 
libellers, in whose machinations for the Rajah’s ruin, the General 
scorned to embark. But let it bo asked, did not General Lod wick’s 
sense of honour and feeling, compel him to give up the benefits of the 
service in India and proceed to England, in the hope that truth would 
prevail in the Councils of Leadenhall Street, and ultimately do justice 
to himself, and the ill-fated Rajah ? Did not the Geneial remain two 
years passive in Liigland under the painful feelings of injured honour 
and injustice, fruitlessly imploring the authorities to give him a hearing ; 
until he read with horror and indignation, (from a secret dispatch in the 
printed papers,) the system of falsehood and intrigue which had been 
practised towards him, in order to his removal from the Sattarah resi- 
dency ? Let any dispassionate mind peruse the calm, unvarnished 
statement of his case, as printed by General Lodwick, and judge 
between that and* the contemptible invective cast on him by his ene- 
mies paUicudarly when they attempt to impugn the veracity of Genl. 
Lodwick, in regard to cross questioning the witnesses — a discrepancy 
which was even commented on by the late Mr, Shakespear three years 
before it came to light at the India House. 

British Friend of India Mag. • VoL. Ill, No. 17. 3 b 
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After the before noticed elaborately wrought preliminaries, sustained 
as they are, by the suppression of facts and an ingenious exercise of 
logic to mislead the reader, the Bombay Times enters upon the charges. 

The old story of seducing the sepoys, is then introduced, and is sup- 
ported by a long train of reasoning, worthy of the source from whence 
it came, and would in bye gone days, have subjected a child of eight 
ycJirs old to the horrors of the birch broom. It tells us that, because 
the Rajah, while in duress, under the Peshwa, was cognisant of, and 
consulted, in respect to the intrigues of that chief against the British ; 
and being aware of the Peshwa’s attempts to seduce the British sepoys, 
and of the advantages likely to accrue therefrom, he must consequcnily 
have followed the evil example which he had witnessed twenty years 
previous, and which caused the Peshwa’s ruin, therefore beyond all 
shadow of doubt having witnessed the consequences of such proceed- 
ings, he must he yuilty. There are certainly a few words said about 
the good quality of the circumstantial evidence ; but the perjured 
Brahmin, Untajee, and his military colleagues, in swearing ])artics who 
concocted and supported the charge, and from whose macliinations the 
whole thing emanated, are now consigned to silent obscurity, by tlicir 
once sanguine admirers. Contrast this contemptible endeavour to 

establish the Rajah’s guilt, with the able minute of the late Mr. Shakes- 

pear, and pity those, who even in self-defence, would rest their repu- 
tation on such a paltry basis. 

Then comes the second, treasonable correspondence with the cx-thiof 
of Nagpore, who, it is alleged, sent the Rajah of Sattarah a few pairs of 
slippers, and in return, received an old family sword, inside a musical 
box. Admitting for the sake of argument, the truth of tliesc alleged 
crimes, (which are totally unsupported by proof,) how worthy the sub- 
ject is of the then wortliy senate of Bombay ? What splendid grounds 
for the dethronement of princes, and appropriation of principalities ! — 
and what a field for the exercise of that expanded and intellectual mind 
of its political secretary, whose brilliant summaries on the Rajah’s slip- 
per and musical box criminality, brings his talent so frequently before 
the authorities for their admiration and applause » Let your readers hut 
peruse the analysis of this charge by Colonel Sykes the Director (than 
whom no man is more competent to the task) during the debate ; and 
if they possess feelings of Britons they will scorn the sophistry now put 
forth on this charge by the Rajah’s accusers. 

1 must now digress from the charges to notice how they were in- 
vestigated, and in what light they were regarded by the Supreme Go- 
vernment, with the events which gave origin to the third and last of the 
Rajah’s alleged crimes. 

The conduct of the Rajah and his minister having been impugned on 
information from an abandoned Brahmin, who afterwards admitted he 
had perjured himself, and by two native officers, one of which stands in 
the like position ; the Bombay Government appointed a secret coin- 
missioYi consisting of Gen. Lodwick, Col. Ovans, and Political Secretary 
Willoughby, who were sent to Sattarah, where they for about twenty 
iays deliberated on the charges before noticed at the Rajah’s capital, 
w here they had arrived without his Highness’s knowledge, and at which 
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place they ivoald not condescend to wait upon the prince in whose do- 
minions they were aliens. “ They prohibited the Rajah from having an 
English barrister as his adviser before a Court composed of Englishmen. 
They demanded the Rajah’s presence before this self-constituted con- 
clave, to be tried by foreigners in the centre of his own capital, they 
received exparte evidence only ; nor would they, says Gen. LodwTck, 
(one of tlie members,) cross-question the informer or witness upon 
M'hose information the charges were founded.” Having thus concluded 
their labours by convicting the Rajah, (after denying him a copy 
of tlie evidence against hiai,) their proceedings were submitted to 
the Rombay Government, who after applauding the zeal, ability, and 
judgment displayed by the Commission, and lamenting that their meed 
of praise could not be withheld from General Lodwick, who declined 
playing the part of Judge Jeffries in the transaction, handed on the 
Rajah’s conviction for the Supreme Government, little expecting to have 
their proceedings ridiculed by that authority, and characterised as im- 
]>olitic and detrimental to the character of the British nation. The 
(jovenior-General concluded by coinmjinding the Bombay Government 
in the following words : — The Right Honourable the Governor in 

“ Council of Bombay will abstain from all further inquiries upon collative 
“ points or other measures of this nature, leading, as they must do, to 
“ nothing but futile and discreditable results.” A prophesy which has 
and will be verified to the very letter. 

We shall now see the effect of tijis admonition on the weak and indo- 
lent Government of Bombay, and its crest-fallen advisers. The ener- 
gies of the late Sir II. Grant were naturally roused to a sense of the low 
estimate in which his Goveriiuumt had fallen ; and he endeavoured to 
extricate himself from a dilemma, alike repugnant to his admitted moral 
rectitude, as it was to his political sagacity as a statesman. He there- 
fore having obtained tlic required material, closetted himself with his 
political and private factotums at Malabar Point, for nearly three weeks, 
and brought forth for the Secret Committee, a secret minute of two hun^ 
dred and eighty two paragraphs of special pleading against the Rajahm 
ijet the reader peruse tins production, and say if there be one line of 
that dispassionate reasoning, which should characterise the feelings of a 
British Governor, when passing judgment on the conduct of a helpless 
ally. But the bias on Sir Robert Grant’s mind, is best explained In 
his own words, when he says in the 6th paragraph. “ It cannot be 
“ denied that the character of the Bombay Government is as deeply 
committed on the event of the present discussions as the ruler of 
‘‘ Sattarah ; wo owe it to ourselves to show that we have not acted 
“ lightly, or harshly, or credulously.” — Let those possessing even 
relaxed feelings of justice, or humanity, consult their own hearts, and 
ask ; is it possible that a man prefacing his judgment with this recorded 
declaration of the state of his mind, could possibly be impartial in a 
matter, which he considered so deeply affected his own character, par- 
ticularly when this very man, by an undue exercise of power, had 
debarred the helpless Prince from a competent adviser; and who (as 
stands recorded in his own hand) had offered pecuniary rewards, 
through political agent Dunlop, to any person who could procure evi- 
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dencG against a Prince, whose conviction was to clear the impugned 
character of that Government over which he, Sir R. Grant, presided. 

It should also be recollected that, from the date of the censure, 
passed by the Supreme Government on that of Bombay, until the pro- 
duction of Sir R. Grant’s minute, a period of six months had been de- 
voted to the collection of evidence against the Rajah. The coast was 
then clear ; the resident, who would have been unwilling to dethrone 
the Rajah, in order to whitewash the character of the Bombay Govorn- 
ment, had been removed, because, says Sir R. Grant to Gen. Lodwick 

you have lost the Rajah's confidence „and at this very time, Sir 
Robert tells the Secret Committee in Leadenhall Street, “ We have 
removed Genefal Lodwick because he is incompetent.” Such was the 
honour and consistency that then pervaded the Councils of Bombay, as 
exhibited by the printing of these secret consultations. It also appears 
that the same sense of justice which actuated these worthies, made 
them select as a fit person for resident, with the view (can it be sup- 
posed) to recover the Rajah's lost conjidence, the same Col. Ovans who, 
as the colleague of Mr. Willoughby, had returned a verdict of guilty 
against his Highness. 

Under such favourable auspices it would appear a campaign was 

immediately resolved on, with the view of retrieving the character of 
the Bombay Government. The resident w])c) had pledged himself to 
the Rajah’s guilt, and who by the second ariicle of the treaty w^as bound 
to be the Rajah’s ad. iscr and supporter, and who was appointed resi- 
dent avowedly to gain his confidence, was positively ordered to hold no 
friendly intercourse with him, whilst a celebrated Brabinin, whose name 
I shall not notice,* as it was not allowed to be recorded when he yave eci'^ 
deuce ayainst the Rajah, was selected to suborn, and command a corps 
of Brahriiinical informers, to be employed in the Southern Maiiratta, 
the Swainees, and Goa territories. With a gener.al of such sago ex- 
perience, and one who about twenty years previously had sold his master, 
the Peshwa, to the British Government, there was almost a cc^rtainty of 
successfully deposing tlic Rajah of Sattarah, whose subject and bitter 
enemy he was ; nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the General’s 
zeal might have been whetted by the brilliant anticipations of a premier- 
ship, and perpetual Jagheer grant of ten thousand rupees per annum, a 

* This alludes toBallajce Pun tNatoo, who has been the ‘Rajah's bittcro.st enemy; 
and main leader in the conspiracy ; lie has been a useful, though a baneful, spy, to 
the British Government for many years, and amply rewarded by that Government 
for his services; and since the deposal of the Uajah, he has been honored by the 
present mler of Sattarah, by the appointment of iiunistor, and by a .jagh«*er grant, 
of one thousand pounds (Xl,000) per annum, in perpetuity, for his family; Colonel 
Ovans and the Bombay Government, solicited the Court of JMrectors to guarantee 
this boon, on the plea that it was through this person’s exertions, they had been 
enabled to convict my unfortunate master (vide letter from the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the Court of I^rectors, dated 27th January, 1841.) I am happy, however, 
to say, a few months since, this personage has been dismissed from dtfice Ton the 
ground of his having misappropriated some of the confiscated pniperty of ray ex- 
patriated sovereign) which gives me sanguine hope that bis dceefs will yet be forced 
upon the public, and that he will meet with his ucserts. 


Runoo BAParEK. 
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reward which actually followed within fifLcen months from the date of 
his dethroning the Rajah. Rut the (Seneral’s admirers have to lament 
the failure of his friend, Colonel Ovans* attempt to obtain the security 
of the Bombay Government to the .lagheer grant ; for, although that 
Government felt a little squeamish in sanctioning this unprecedented 
request, yet when imploring the favour of the Court of Directors on 
behalf of the General, they give him full credit for his services, by say- 
ing to the Court, “ We may in a great degree attribute to him a know- 
ledge of those proceedings which rendered so imperative the disposition 
of the late Rajah of Sattarah.’* 

Now 1 would ask, in die name of justice, from whence, or upon 
what record of transactions, could this declaration qf the Bombay 
Government he found ? The Court of Directors surely have not been 
guilty of suppressing from their constituency any portion of the papers 
connected with the Sattarah case ; for, although hut a small portion of 
these papers are printed, the whole are said to be exposed for the 
perusal of the Proprietors, and if the Court have not been thus 
guilty, upon what principle can the Bombay Government on such 
untenable grounds, recommend favours to a man on the idea of certain 
services, when his name never appeared on the face of those transac- 
tions to which such services refer ? Let this system of practised chica- 
nery be kept in view, whilst wc examine the origin of, and extraordinary 
evidence adduced in support of the last and mighty charge, which, with 
the aid of the two hundred and eighty-two paragraphs of special plead- 
ing, had the effect of making converts to the opinion of Ovans, and 
Willoughby, that Supreme Government of India, who had previously 
repudiated their ])roccedings on the first charge. It is vain, how- 
ever, to look through the fourteen columns of the Bomhau Times for 
any succinct reasoning or evidence in support of “ Treasonable 
corres])oudeucc with the Portuguese authorities of Goa, for a period of 
years.’’ That would have been bad generalship ; it would have ex- 
posed their fallacies to direct refutation. No, we find the character of 
the ex- viceroy of Goa attaclied, Avith that of Mr. Hume and Captain 
Cogan, who obtained his declaration. We arc enlightened with a 
description of the peculiar character of Indian princes, and a disserta- 
tion on the Cato-street conspiracy ; these arc topics given to poison 
the reader’s mind against the Rajah, in lieu of an honest application of 
evidence to the points they would wish to establish. But as ixsimmum 
hwum of the whole, as the most irrefrag hie prools of the Rajah’s guilt, 
worthy of being, as it is, couched in capitals befitting a country sign- 
post, we are told ” that there are papers extracted, headed in his own 
“ hand-writing, names of persons who held our Raj, — which, dooms-day- 
“ hood fashion, estimate the various sections of the territory formerly 
“ governed by the Peshwa, in his name giving an estimate of its revenue, 
“ &c. &c.’’ How unfortunate it is that this incontrovertible exposition of 
the Rajah’s guilt was ow/?y headed in the Rajah's own hand^ and that 
the rest,* and venal part, it would appear, might have been written by 
some worthy amanuensis. What a monstrous crime it would be, did a 
certain Oxfordshire baronet attempt to portray upon paper the baronial 
limits and revenue of his^ ancestors, and to calculate what might have 
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been his income, had the family patrimony remained entire, particularly 
if such an exposure of his evil desif/ns had, on the seizure of his person, 
fallen into the hands of his ruthless enemies, whose stake was either 
affluence or a prison, and who could transcribe under such an auspici- 
ous relic, what best suited their purpose to save them from the latter. 
Would the worthy baronet, I ask, submit to be condemned unheard on 
such evidence as this? or would the British nation allow for a moment 
such fiend-like sophistry to send the meanest of its subjects for an hour 
to the treadmill ? We see that strenuous efforts have been made by 
the Rajali’s enemies to prove that his highness did actually receive the 
slippers from the ex-chief of Nagporc ; and it is deposed to by one of 
the W'orthy corps of informers, that after the slippers had been re- 
ceived, the Rajah, in order to screen his guilt, directed the said slippers 
to be cut to pieces and thrown into a well. Contrast the alleged 
caution of the Rajah on lluit occasion with the probability (hiul llO bCOIl 
guilty of crime) of leaving in a palace, from whence he had reason to 
expect hourly ejectment, any document that could influence his 
interests, and that document being in iUcdf utterly worthless. 

But the secret commissions w’ould doubtlessly tell us that the in- 
formers against the Rajah wore all respectable men. I'hey w'ould com- 
mence with the perjured Brahmin, Untajee, and his sepoy coadjutors ; 
they would expatiate on the integrity of the Mahometan dodegatc to 
Egypt ; in order to enlist Mahomed Ali in the Rajalis cause. They 
would purify the sins of the Gang robber, Bidkaba Ke]kur,who sold for 
four hundred rupees, the celebrated Goa papers ; they would dwell for- 
cibly on the evidence extorted from Govind Row, wdiilst he was in 
duress f and only allowed to communicate with j^ersons sent to him by 
Colonel Ocans ) and as to their nameless Commander-in-Chicf, his past 
services, long experience and qualification, placed his integrity and fit- 
ness to command this worthy corps, beyond the pale of doubt; — whilst 
the evidence of fift} -seven of his Brabminical caste, whose names stand 
recorded in the Blue Book, would doubtlessly bear the test of that cross- 
examination at the Old Bailey, which the Secret Commission deemed 
altogether inexpedient at Sattarah, It is well there should even on 
particular occasions, be some meed of respectability awarded by their 
European brethren to the natives of India, for these flights of liberality 
are few, and far between, seldom forthcoming when they are required for 
the general improvement of that oppressed body, but always ready to 
effect sinister ends and objects. 

It might have been well, however, if these notable commissioners 
could have enlightened their minds with the following extract of a 
review of the life of Warren Hastings, by one of the most able Indian 
politicians and legislators of the day, as it appears in the Edinburgh Re<* 
view for November last. Nothing could more forcibly apply to the 
case of the victimised Rajah of Sattarah. Speaking of Warren Hastings, 
he says, “ They (the natives) considered him a fallen man, and ihcy 
“ acted after the kind some of our readers may have seen in India, as 
** crowds of crows pecking a sick vulture to death. No bad typo of what 

happens in that country, as often as fortune deserts. One who had 
** been great and dreaded, in an instant all the sycophants who had lately 
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“ been ready to lie for him, forge for him, to pander for him, to poison for 
** him, hasten to purchase the favour of his victorious enemies by accusing 
“ him. An Indian Government has only to let it be understood tliat it 
“ wiwshes a particular man to be mined, and in twenty-four hours it will be 
furnished with grave charges, supported by depositions so full and cir- 
“ cumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendicity, would 
“ regard them as decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined vic- 
“ tim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal compact, and if some 
“ illegal paper is not slipped into a hiding place in the house.” Such 
are the sentiments of the Right lion. Bahingtoii Macauley on Indian 
intrigue, than which, nothing could be more identical with the case of 
the expatriated Rajah of Sattarah. But to complete the comparison, let 
me ask, — did not General Robertson officially represent to his Govern- 
ment, when lie loft the Sattarah residency in 183;5, the existing dis- 
aUcction on the part of tlic Brahmins towards the Rajah ? — and did not 
the same government notwithstanding such a representation, destroy the 
moral influence of the Rajah’s authority, by sending three British 
officers to sit in judgment on that prince, in his own capital, on accusa- 
tiotis emanating from those very Brahmins .against whom Gencnal 
Jlobertson had cautioned them ? Did not the Bombay Government 
openly refuse, and return back, the Dussera present sent to them by 
Ids Highness, and thereby, “according to Indian usage,” openly declare 
a dissolution of amily between the two slates ! And to consummate 
their determination to ruin the Rajah, did they not oiler rewards to 
those who would supply evidence, in order to establish the guilt of their 
hclnless victim ? 

Well may the unfortunate Rajah be regarded as the dying vulture, 
being pecked to death by the Bruhminical crows, directed to their prey 
by that practised leader in the art of despoiling princes ; the whole 
being fostered under the wings of the powerful eagle of British Might in 
India, seeking to retrieve the fallen character of a governinciitaiid to shield 
the apparently prostituted labours of two of its useful servants, — one 
from suffering as the sage adviser of his superiors ; the other, in dignity 
and emoluinent, by being obliged to vacate the dictatorial chair as the 
British representative at an Indian court, and retrograde to the more' 
humble routine of military life, — whilst the discovery of the godsend of 
the Rajah’s alleged guilt, so exultingly quoted, headed ow//y by his own 
haml, and doubtlessly completed in its venality by some of the worthy 
troop of informers, and slipped into a snug corner of the palace after 
the Rajah’s seizure in it, are admirable exemplifications of the opinions 
of Indian mendicity, entertained by Mr. Macauley. 

I have before said that this disinterested champion of truth and 
enlightener of the ignorant of England has not ventured to concentrate 
and apply the evidence direct to the charges, hut labours to divert and 
mistify the minds of his readers, by inueiidos impugning the motives of 
the Rajah’s advocates. He tells us the ex-viceroy of Goa and alleged 
conspirator with the Rajah, who is now lord chamberlain to his sove- 
reign at Lisbon, must not be believed, because, forsooth, a Portuguese 
brigadier once charged a Goa governor, with slave dealing ! ! ! Would 
the wwthy scribe tell me jf he ever heaid of a Bombay civilian, having 
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charged a most respectable military officer with pecuniary peculation, 
of which that otficer was acquitted ? ergo, on his own reasoning, w'oiild 
he believe that civilian ?* Again, we are told the viceroy lias been 
guilty of an evasion of the truth, because he specifies political corres-^ 
pondence onlg in his declaration to Mr. Hume. Now my conviction 
is, that his highness never held any communication whatever with the 
Goa governor; but 1 ask, in the name of common sense, how could 
the Goa governor, or any other person, not bred and born at the late 
Court of Algiers, consider the Rajah culpable for anything but political 
correspondence ? Could the viceroy possibly suppose, that on the 
Rajah’s accession to the throne of his ancestors, he had sold that most 
valuable of nature's gifts to man ; and that he ceased to have the power 
of innocent intercourse with his kind? Could the honourable minded 
Mr. Elphinstone, who framed the treaty, have ever contemplated a 
restriction so repugnant to the feelings of humanity and common sense ? 
— That he had no such intention is proved by the fact that Mr. Elphin- 
stone held correspondence with the Rajfih long after his retirement 
from India ; and which, “ according to the interpretation given to the 
treaty by the Rajah’s enemies, as much exposed the Rajah to depo- 
sition as his correspondence with the Goa viceroy,” 

T have seen the Rajah hold communication with the American 
missionaries on the Mahabulishwar Hill ; 1 have heard of his munifi- 
cent entertainments to European subjects residing in and travelling 
through his territories ; why was he not then deposed ? But such 
sophistry as this is a positive insult to common sense. 

We no^v arrive at the celebrated Goa papers, regarding which the 
Bombay Times, with its usual fairdealiny, leaves us unenlightened, 
although Sir R. Grant says they contain the most important evidence 
on the case. These documents consist of certain letters alleged 
to be written by the Goa governor to the R'ljah, wi^th drafts of treaties, 
prepared by these joint conspirators against British power ; and your 
readers may form a fair estimate of their value, when they are informed 
that the resident and Rajah's adviser, having been duly informed that 
certain papers against his highness were to be found at a certain point, 
immediately sent two special messengers, with money to procure them, 
and, they were purchased at a village near Goa^ for the sum of four 
hundred rupees ; but in tliis glorious effort to convict the Rajah here, 
was an unfortunate flaw, for when these two emissaries returned to Sat- 
tarah, and had to account for their financial expenditure, one of them 
deposed that the four hundred rupees had been paid to a male Bal- 
koba Kelkur, w^hilst the other swears it was given to a woman — a dis- 
crepancy, says Sir R, Grant, in the two hundred and tenth parayraph of 
his celebrated minute, ” which seems to be immaterial, and which would 
probably have been explained had they been interrogated on that point,'* 
Let the lovers of justice or British honour pause over these facts, and 
bear in mind that, such was the character of the principal evidence, and 
such the means by which it was obtained ; and which on British power, 
dethroned and expatriated a helpless prince, who when cast to exile, is left 

♦ This alludes to an accusation made by Mr. Willoughby against General 
Ballantinc. 
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truitlcssly imploring to he heard in his (ictence. Tif*t ihoin also he in- 
formed that twelve months after this victim of opj)ressiO'^ had been de ■ 
]) 0 S' d, the very Portuguese nobleman in connection with whom, he had 
been accused, makes the mmt so/emit drclaratioti, that he nerer in his life 
had held anif political correspondence with the Rajah, and that the whole 
of the donantents hearing his siy nature are foul forgeries ! ! ! — We are told 
the (joa Governor is a participator in the Rajah’s guilt, consequently 
his declaration is worlhless. If that belief be really genuine ; why was 
the (joverninent of Portugal (whose treaty of amity with us, is as I)irid- 
ing as that of Sattarah) not called upon to liand over to justice this 
conspirator against Rritish pdwer? Does not such a glaring dereliction 
of duty amount to treason on the part of that Government, winch was 
so sensitively alive to the magnitude of the same crime, as regarded 
Sattarah ? But no, that would have blown up the whole mine of cor- 
ruption, by enforcing tkal full inquiry which was the object of the Rajah 
to ohtrdn, and of his persecutors to withhold; consequently, the first 
intimatioi: the Portuguese viceroy hears of his misdeeds is through the 
Rajah’s agents in London, imploring him to declare the truth, in order 
to establish the innocence of their exiled master. 1 ask, had the viceroy 
really been committed, is it likely he would have replied either to the 
Rajah’s agent, or Mr. Hume ? who had no ofilciul right to question him 
ou the acts of his government ? Is it not lar more probable he would 
have consigned the necessity of his justification to the chances of obli- 
vion between the two Governments — Instead of instantly giving 
the lie to a falsehood, and boldly meeting and agitating the ques- 
tion, by a positive declaration that the papers alleged to bo 
writt n are base forgeries ! at the same time tendering his services 
to Mr. lluine in any way that would obtain justice for the Rajah ? 
But, his highness’s enemies positively assert that these papers 
arc genuine, and would probably declare tliat the crime of forgery, or 
counterfeiting documents, is of rare occurrence in India, — they would 
not, however, call upon Mr. Reid, now in the Bombay council, to 
support that opinion. That honourable minded man could tell them, 
tliat his name has been more than once forged in the most inimitable 
manner, and that the parlies were legally convicted on the offence. 
Nor would the testimony of that talented public servant, Mr. John 
Warden, support tlicir argument. He could inform them, tli .C by 
means of coiinterfeitiiig letters, he, in the good company of th. late Sir 
Thomas Munro, had been accused of receiving a bribe of two lakhs of 
rupees, for an undue setthunent of certain boundaries in the Southcni 
Mahratta country. And lastly, Mr. Francis Warden, now a director 
of the East India Company, and a staunch opponent to enquiri/ on behalf 
of the Rajah, \\o\\V\ be able to tell them that he had been actually 
suspended by the government of Sir Evan Nepean, through the 
discovery of a counterfeit document, purporting that, he had received 
large bribes for a corrupt exercise of his oflicial inlliiencc; nor was Sir 
E. Nepeai'. satisfied of Mr. Warden’s innocence, until the appearance of 

similar papers accusing that governor himself of the same practices. 

Here are three living witnesses of the Bombay civil service, on whom 

Briiish Friend of fndia ^ VoL. Ill, No. 17. 3 c 
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forgery has been practised ; may I ask what would have been 
the fate of those gentlemen, had they, like the Rajah, been con- 
demned, unheard, and consigned to exile? But no, — they were 
Englishmen, and w'ould expose their oppressors, even through the 
machinations of paid ayenis ; nor would their condemnation have 
bolstered up the character of an imbecile government, acting on the 
opinion of irresponsible governors. 

So much for the evidence, written and oral, which has been 
so ingenioiisly palmed upon the ignorant of England, under the 
specious pretence of enlightening them ; the real object being 
to prevent, if possible, a re-opening' of the case, and thereby 
screen the real culprits from that scorn and punishment which 
no garbled sophistry will ultimately prevent. The host of native 
witnesses before noticed, arc doubtlessly all of unimpeached integrity ; 
but the Rajah's advocates, says the Bomba p Times^ are influenced by 
corrupt motives, in proof of vvliieh it allcdges — Mr. Hume has dabbled 
in Greek loans, General Lodwick is a disappointed man — Mr. Thomp- 
son (than which there can be nothing more false) was purchased into 
the proprietary to advocate the cause — General Robertson presumed to 
evince an interest in the iinfortunaic prince, whose charuct? r he so 

well knew; and, consequently, he will betray his colleagues — and as 
to Captain Cogan, he is the Rajah's paid advocate, and gets £300 
a-year from the w'callhy Parsees for dunning the Court of Directors 
into the wishes of that body, and has been guilty of a breach of con- 
fidence. 

I must here express an opinion, which from various reasons has per- 
vaded my iiiind since the first perusal of the arLicle in the Bombay 
Times ; it is, that the notable chronicler of tlie Scinde and Cabool cam- 
paign,* has stepped forth under a covert garb,, to give his relatives in the 
Sattarah transaction the aid of his pestilential pen, and to pay off an 
old debt, which doubtlessly, “ since Captain Cogan’s exposure of his 
historical reminiscences," weighs heavily on his mind. If I be wrong in 
this firm conviction, I beg the historian’s pardon. Tf 1 be right, (and 1 
shall assume that position) I may have the honour of obtaining the 
silent applause of the Editor for iny penetration ; and shall only ask 
him in return, to put forth in his columns, this exposition of tljat large 
progeny of palpable misrepresentations, mean inuciulos, and foul in- 
vectives, of which he may unconsciously have been made the unworthy 
father, by trusting to the loathsome prescriptions of a quack medical 
scribbler, who deems it the safest mode of venting the envenomed ran- 
cour of his spleen, under the prudent shield of editorial authority. 

As a proof, says tins worthy, that Capt. Cogan is a paid advocate, it 
appears in a letter of one of the Rajah’s agents found in the palace. It 
may enlighten this acute logician, to tell him, that a transcript of thi.s 
valued letter (with numerous others of the same tribe) are exposed at 
the India House, and that the person whose name is affixed to them, 
“ now the Rajah’s Agent in England," has pronounced thdm foul for- 

• This alludes to Doctor Kennedy, brother-in-law to Mr. Willoughby, one of 
the priiu^ipal performers in the Sattarah tragedy. .. 
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geries ; but to analyse the siipreuic absurdity of these papers, on their 
own shewing, would occupy too much of those columns, on which I 
fear, I have already too freely trespassed, yet I must remark, that as it 
stands revealed, under their own authority, that the books of the Rajah’s 
agents, bankers, jewellers, and rdl others with whom he had the smallest 
pecuniary transactions, were seized and ransacked by the Bombay Go- 
vernment to obtain evidence against him, is it not strange that no item 
of his Highness’s bounty to Capt. Cogan stands recorded? — Not that 
there could be the slightest impropriety were Capt. Cogan the paid agent 
of all the Rajahs in India; 1 shall, there. Tore, regard such logic as a 
])rototypc of tl^e writer’s own mind, or to use a more homely 
])hrasc, that he measures the captain’s corn, by bis own bushel : 
again, did Capt. Cogan receive £3,000, instead of the £300 which is 
falsely alleged he receives from the wealthy Natives of Bombay; could 
anything be more honourable to the parties ? would the wealthy Natives 
not be copyir.g from their European brethren, by having a direct channel 
of their own, by which, to obtain information and communicate with the 
seat of power ? or could there he anything more gratifying to a man’s 
feelings, than on retiring from the public service, to find that he had ob- 
taincti the coiilideiice of liis Induiii fellow subjects? Has not almost 
every Britisli Colony “ even those who have legislative Governments,” 
their paid agents, both in and out of Parliament ? Did not Mr. Roebuck 
on a late occasion, appear before the House of Commons, to plead as 
the representative agent for Canada ? and was he not received in that 
capacity by the enlightened senate of his country ? But for the Na- 
tives of India !o have their agents at the im])erial metropolis, where 
justice can be obtained only by the force of public opinion, is charac- 
terised by this puerile sophist, as presumptuous in them as it is discre- 
ditable to the individual of their choice. Let such perversion of com- 
mon sense recoil on the pitiable mind from wdicncc it came. 

In the same paj)crs of the Gth Nov, (and written, 1 believe, by the 
same pen), there appears a disquisition on the subject of Native agen- 
cies. It begins by imploring the authorities to put a stop to the advo- 
cacy of the interests of natives of India, by interested and irresponsible 
Europeans. Doubtlessly, the sjnrited advocacy of the Sattarah cas^, 
has roused tyranny from its slumbers, to implore the withering hand of 
power, to enable it to continue in the dark deeds of oppression. It, 
however, would call in vain for the responses of a Malcolm or a 
Munro. These able Indian Statesmen, have bequeathed to the world 
opinions worthy of their enlightened public sei vices, when they say 
\ that the continuance of our power in India, is solely dependent on the 
rectitude of our government, which should be conducted on those prin- 
ciples of justice, that will admit of the closest scrutiny by every member 
of that empire ; and can anything more awfully illustra e the necessity 
of such a course than the fearful position in which British ascendency 
now stands in India. 

The third and last charge against Capt. Cogan is, his reputed breach 
of confidence with Sir .1. Hobhouse, and to establish wdiich, with Capt. 
Cogan’s other sins, two whole columns of the Bombay Times is exclu- 
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sively dt*votc*(], altliough the subjects have uot the least reference to 
the guilt or innocence of the Rajah ; consequently, the animus that 
gave birth to such malignity, becomes the destroyer of its own despicable 
offspring, — particularly as this point was fully explained by Capt. Cogaii 
in his reply to Mr. Astell during the debate. Let it, however, bo put 
to this paragon of etiquette, if he considers there could be any breach 
of confidence : when a party waits on a minister of the crown to ex- 
plain certain inis-statemcnts made to his prejudice, and that minister, 
forgetful, not only of his oflicial dignity, but of the gentleman, accuses 
by implication througli his own ignorance, tlie said party of nothing 
short of forgery, and without admitting explanation, declared he had 
ruined his ])ros])e^ts ! ! Could such proceedings be regarded as coufidcu- 
tial ? Probably, bad the most prominent feature in the chronicler’s visage 
been pulled half olf its ungainly pedestal, and had he been ejected from 
the room through the agency of the minister's boot, he would have 
r*‘tired from the great man’s presence revelling in tlic honor 
conferred upon him by these most confidential marks of his favour. 
Captain V.o*.- in, however, had not been tutored in the Doctor s school of 
ollicial er Oilier etiquette ; }'ci, anxious to give i:?ir j. iiubhonsc an 
opporti - of pausing over that, wdiich might have been an ebullition of 
temper, or emanating from other influences, he addressed the said 
minister by letter, calling his attention totho unsatisfactory jiature of the 
ofHeial visit, and requesting to have returned to him certain oflicial papers. 
Jlut tlie njaii in power Avould not even deign a reply. Under ihese 
eircun:stances, was there not only the absence of confidence, but 
jiositive rude lio.stility evinced by Sir J. llobliouse? AVas C-ajit. Cogaii 
to remain (piic-l under insult to bimsc If, and premeditated in jury to 
others ? M as he to witfies-s a (lel)ate alleetiiig tlie di‘ar(*st, interest of a 
Priuet', wlumi he deemed the innocent victim of a faction, and to keep 
from that arena of a<ljudieatioi'i of which he was a member, the empha- 
tically expressed delerminalion of a man, vvln), ujiforliinately, held in 
his hand, if mU the scab’s ol‘ justice, that wand of power by wliich he 
could consign to a throne or a prison the dependant sovereign'^: of 
India, over whose destiiiic^s he so pre-eminently stood. 

1 shall now, Sir, consign the guilt or innocence of the R.ajali to the 
iin[)artial judgment of your readers; as well as llic allegctl criminality 
of those gentlemen wdio have boldly stood forward to obtain inquiry 
into the sufferings of tin* iinfoitunate prince ; and, in couLlm.ion, 1 
would only ask, on what piiiiciple of honor or justice?, do the (h>veru- 
inent functionaries of llombay, wdsh to prevcnl imjuiry ? If thi ir con- 
duct has been suc*h as will admit of the light of truth, founded on an 
investigation of the case, why do they not anxiously correct it ; why 
do they not rulopt that only course now left to them, and which is ren- 
dered indispensable to save their own characters from that odium, wdiich 
must ever attach to the performers in the Sattarah tragedy, until such 
Vime as the question is disposed of by the decision of a competent tri- 
bunal, Much more, Sir, might be put forth to establish the Rajah’s in- 
nocence, but 1 trust enough has been said to claim from any impartial 
mind a conviction that inquiry is indispensable, were it only to rel eve 
the minds of other native princes in India, w'ho are lielplessly exposed 
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to the capricious diction of our rule. I shall, however, give you in 
another letter, a few charges which the Rajah of Sattartdi may yet have 
occasion to prefer against his prosecutors, and to investigate which he 
may probably have a willing tribunal in the representation of the Bri- 
tish people, and I may at the same time enlighten the ignorant of Bom- 
bay, as well as of England, with the nature of evidence on which such 
charges can be sustained, and which shall not emanate either from pur- 
chased papers nor perjured and suborned witnesses. Added to which I 
may probably add a few lines of the six columns of Sattarah Reminis- 
cences, which 1 was sorry to see in the Homhaij Courier on the 3 1st of 
Dec. last, and which cvidciftly came piping hot from out of the secre- 
tary’s office. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

VINDEX. 

Note. — T!ie above k*tu-r was apparently written in explanation of the scurrilous 
attufk, wrillcn by Ibjct.or Koiiutnly, ami pubUslunl in llu* Times j oi\ those 

tj:(Miil»‘in«‘n wlio luid fearlessly broiij^lit to lijjht th(‘ conduct of the Bombay Gov*‘rn- 
luciii niili liini of (Jolom l Ovaiis ami Air, Willoiigliby, which gtmtlemeii had been 
»|K>eijdly sidi'ctod to pt^rforni tin*, anomalous and incompatible duties of being the 
Rajah’s proiernlors, and procurers of evidence to convict His Highness. Since 
that [)eno(l, various oll‘u!ial pa]»ers have been printed for the Propric;tors •»£ India 
tStock; a review of w hich weidd Ix* too volurniiioiis to introduce here; but as s«)ine 
ofthe<e pup»‘rs pari i'‘nlarlv refer to Colonel < Ivans, who has b(‘en tlie main per- 
former in (he,M‘ truusm tions, th<* eoiidiiet ami diarueter of tlint gentleman may bo 
fuirlv esiimat'-d by lln‘ appended exiniets; wlnm coutnist(‘d 'with the annexed 
aHidavit of Colom*! Ovaus ; sworn to nhibl attempting to clear himself of the 
eliurge of purehusiug evidence to eoir. iet a l*rinee, who, by treaty, was depen- 
dent on Ills Couueil and support as Uesidentat the ISaltarah Court, 

RrNGo Bapojec. 


Minute hn the late Sir II, Grant. Goeernor of Ijornhau, dated !jth 

d/f?//,' 1838. 

(\ utc 1st Rook, prinUnl Sattarah Papers, pace hit pa;a. 210.) 

Fnr tljc elucidati«)n of tlie second ])uiiit, I would refer to ^the summary, 
marked J5B 2; from this it will be seen, that Ijeut.-Od. Ovaiis first learned of 
the exi.stence of the.se papers fnaii Dajeeba Waecd, who, in eoiijuiielioinvith a Ro.si- 
tleiiey peon, naimsl Ballarum, nus disputed to WaiToe to discover Balkoba, and 
to obtain the ]>aiiei's IVom that person; some diHieiilly was at iirst experienced 
but tile ulteiiipt at length succeeded. The papi'i*-! wert' obtained from a Ku<mbiii 
residing at Araba, in the l*ortuguesi‘ territory, on payment of the sum of 400 
rupees; and, on the tUh Oet., the lb*sident nported the return of his emis- 
saries, bringing witli them Balkoba Kilkur and the “ papers and seals/* at 
wliiidi tiims it is worthy of remark, that a coiisideruhle portion of the oral 
eviihaua*, contained in list A, appended to tlie. Acting Keaulent’s report of the 
lltii November, had already bei*u reoonled. The account gi\cn by Dajeeba 
Wiieed ami the peon, of llic niotle in wliieh they accomplished the object of 
their mi^tiiion, is eonsisteiit in c*very respect, except that the former states the 
money to have been paid to Balkoba Kelkiir i the latter to the woman with 
whom Balkoba had deposited the papers; a discrepancy which seems to me to be 
iinmatcriat, and which would propably have been explained had they been inter- 
rogated on the point. 
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Extract of a Letter from Licut.^Volonel Ovatis, Actiny Resident at 
Sattarah to the Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government, dated 
27th Sept., 1837. 

(Vide 5th Book, printed Sattarah Papers, page 22, paragraph 4.) 

With rt‘foronco to tin? stalemont of tho Brahmin Bhow Lcloy, on which so 
much stress is laid, 1 be^:: to observe that, on rny arrival liere. Captain Durack 
reportoil to me, that an otter had bet‘ii made by this man to produce some trea- 
sonable papers i»n promise of a certain reward; and after aseertainiiij^ that lu* 
had been for some years in the employment of the Rajali, / authorised Captain 
Durack to pay him a certain sum for his cA'penses, a^Ad to give him a paper saying 
he would be rewarded according to the service he might perform. 

Extract of a Letter from Captain Durack, Line Adjutant to Lieut.- 
Colonel Orans, Resident at Sattarah, dated 26th September, 1837. 

(Vide 5th Book, printed Sattarah Papers, page 24. paras. 5, 0, 7, 8.) 

Par. 5. — On tho 12th Bhow J^eley came, nceompanied b}’ his agents, Pand’- 
rung and ITybut Ilao; the two latter were dismissed. I then ima him in my 
otttee, and in the presence of Lieut. Horm» ami Annund Rao, Ik? repeated the 
substaiure of the matter contained in Ni». 2, after which he ^vas desired to call on 
the 14th. He did so, wIk'u 1 told him, if he? would call on the 16th I w'«»uhl be 
able to j»ivc him a delinite anhwer rt'garcling thi? advance of money he has so 
earnestly soHcibjd. 

6 . — ^As you were at. this time hourly expected in camp, this attair was not 
mentioned to Colomd Lodwick at all; but, on your arrival, the iTitli June, 1 
reported the eirciunstances to you, and requested instruelions as to what part I 
should tak(5 in the business, and, in rcjdy^ rreeived your commands to sift the 
matter, if possible, to the hottom, with authority to adrnnee a sum not cjct cding 
two hundred rupees, to pay the expenses of lihow Leleys trip to the place tehere 
those papers were said to be, also to pass a note to the effect that he would be after- 
wards rewarded according fa the services performed. 

7. — On the 16th Bhow Leley calleil, and I told him he might have one* hun- 
dri'd and fifty rupees for his expenses. He accepU-d the sum on eoiidilioji of 
being rewarded on his return with the seditious iloiairaoiits. 

8. — On the 18/4 June, lihow Leley, received from me one hundred and ffty 
rupees for the aforesaid purpose, also a note of han<l, of winch No. 8 is a copy. 
In return I reirtdved his autogrupli memorandum No. 4, in which thi* individuals 
an; named to whom the seditious letters had bemi addressed, together with his 
receipt for the money, No. 5. lie then departed. 

Extract of a Letter from Major General Lodwick to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, dated V6th June, 1842. 

(Vi(le4tli Book, printeii Sattarah Papers, page 11.) 

Is it not surprising that these .sentiments shotild have no weight with Colonel 
Ovans, who, not coiiteritwl, with the powt*r of a general in<pusitor insU'ad (?f a 
Resident, gravely proposed to Government, that the Rajah should b(‘ suspende<l 
from his authority, in order to attbrd him (Colonel Gvana) greater facility in 
oslablishing the charges of bas(‘ conspirators against the Rajah, on the plea of 
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tliat PriiU'e’s pfroat pov\T>r ami inllm'nrte, at tlio vory timo, too, without let or 
hindranco on the part of the llajah, he was seizing and impri. oning the highest 
servants of the State, at the Rajah’s own capital, and purchasing evidence against 
his already helpless victim,. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

Letter from Colonel Ovavs to the Secretary to Government^ dated 
2Srd September, 1842 . 

(Vide 5tli Dook^ printed Sattarali Papers, page 133.) 

Whereas in a letter addressed to the Chairman of tlie Honorable the Court 
of Directors, by Major General Lodwick, dated London, June 13, 1842, and 
which at a General Court of the East India Company, hold on Monday, the 
27tli June, 1842, was directed to be printed, 1 am accused of “purchasing 
evidence” against the ex-Raj ah of Sattarah, im^auiiig thereby, as I understand 
these words, that I paid imjiioy to the witnesses to induce them to give evidence 
against tlui ex -Raj ah. 

I, Charles Ovans, Luuit.-Coloucd of the Bombay Army and Resident at 
Sattarah, do hcre})y S(»leiunly makt' oath and d(‘posi‘, that this accu.saiion is 
utterly false, and that I never, directly or indirectly, purchased the evidence of any 
witness or witnesses whatever against the ex- Rajah of Sattarah, as above set forth, 

(j. OVAXS, 

Licut.-Col. and liesidcnt at Sattarah, 
Sworn at Sutturali, this 21st day of Sept., 1842, before me, 

(Signed) J. WHITMORE, 

Captain, Super in toudeiit of Bazaars. 


Witnessed by us, 


(Signed) 


E. ITf(’Ks, Lieut.-Col., 2d Grenadier Rcgt., N.l. 
E. P. Williams, Cha])lain, Bombay Army. 

W. Ersrink, Surgeon, Bombay Army. 
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CALCUTTA— ITS RISING IMPORTANCE ! 

The Twciity-Fourtli annual Report of the Corresponding Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society has just reached London, and it con- 
tains further mo’st important information as to the grand intellectual, 
moral, and religious revolution taking place at Calcutta. 

Chamock, Clive, and Hastings, were mighty miscreants, they founded 
our Empire in fraud and violence ; Cornwallis, Wellesley, and Moira, 
were great statesmen ; with Bentinck they strove to palliate some of 
the most abominable and ruinous abuses of our great power; but, they 
were all paralized by the embrace of the night-mare Company ; they 
could not venture to elevate the enslaved native into a citizen : they 
might not restore to the Hindoo the rights he had retained under the most 
fierce and intolerated of the modern invaders. Cornwallis incurred the 
hatred of the Company, by obeying the Act of Parliament in fixing the 
Land Tax of Bengal in perpetuity, at half the crop then produced. 
Wellesley was denounced by the Companyas the greatest possible opponent 
to their monopoly in licensing country ships to trade with the metropolis. 
Moira would not imbrue his blood-stained hand, by signing the warrant 
for the summary transmission of Mr. Buckingham ; his secretaries 
therefore hated him ; and, instigated by Colonel Baillio, the company 
persecuted him, Bentinck also strove to accelerate the mails between 
India and Britain ; therefore, the Company esteemed him as their enemy. 

All these great men, who have in turn, acquired, founded, established, 
extended, preserved, and governed our wonderful empire iii India 

have received of the historian their several degrees’ of praise and of 
censure ; their works follow them ; their active bodies arc all returned 
to dust ; their restless energetic minds are disembodied ; they severally 
appear before their Judge, each to receive his eternal recompense. 

And what has become of Clive's companion, the missionary Kcir- 
nander ; the simple German, who becoming intoxicated with the dissipa- 
tion of Calcutta, sported his coach and tour, on the course ; but was 
punished for his sin, even in this life ? Had he spent lus mon(3y and 
employed his influence in founding a Christian college, what iniglit not 
have been the result. 

Wellesley's friend Buchannan may have been the real founder of the 
College of Fort William, and he may be regarded as the apostle of the 
Church of England in India. These are mighty acts ; but, still, the 
mind lecls that they are hut acts of the Government ; that they are not 
of those grand popular measures which give rise to movements which 
change the face of the public mind. Claudius Buchannan transplanted 
our episcopacy to India, he is the apostle of our church — its martyr, 
bishop, and saint ! but, still, he has left room for some greater one to 
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follow him in a more happy ago. India has not yet b 'cn aroused by 
lior Luther, her 'Wickliffe, her Paul. Carey created a school of bible 
translators for India ; but, then, lie sold his hours to those who 
grudged not a thousand a year to waste his life in teaching 
languages ; he was beguiled by the gold of tlie cnemy-governmeut, 
though he saw it pledged to uphold, by all means, everything rcp!ig- 
nant to the conversion of India, Lord! what is man? In his best 
estate he is but vanity ! A vain shadow that vanisheth away ; a thing 
of nought, hut vanity. • 

This corresponding committee is not composed of bankers resident in 
Lombanl-strcet, who never travel further, even in idea, than to 
Leadenliall- street, just far enough to save being fined for non appear- 
ance, tlicre, on court days ; hut, it is composed of old resident 
practical Anglo-Indian gentlemen who know every part of India 
practically, who observe every tribe, and who impart Christian 
knowledge in every tongue.-. These gentlemen have no stars prefixed 
to their names in the Ciompany’s great book, but, as those svho turn 
many from dumb idols and vain delusions to love the only true («od, 
they will shine as stars in the tlrmament wlicn the scroll is burnt up, 
and for <;teriial ages after India stock has melted away. 

The Ilev. .lames Long, in his report to tlie committee, .says — “ This 
year I have entered upon a new branch of labour, namely, preaching in 
Bengaiee to adults. Every month's ex])erienco and observation add to 
my conviction of the groat importance of C^alciitta as a missionary sta- 
tion and a Ccnlrc of Light to the surrounding country. Brahminism ts 
KECE iviNir ITS DK VTH PLOW IN l ALcuTTA ! ! ! U’hc concoTitratiou of 
i.’iissioiiary strength, here, together with the extension of tlie English 
language — tlie great intellectual regenerator tif liulia — is rapidly 
changing the face of things. The English language is the great fount 
of religious and intellectual knowledge : — All my communications, with 
Natives, during the last two years, have been through the medium of 
the .bhiglish language ; it being now so well known, in Calcutta, that 
thousands of Natives speak it <juitc fluently. Here is a wide field of 
usefulness. There are thousands of educated Hindoos, in Calcutta, 
whose tone of mind is elevated above that of their countrymen, and 
who are glad to meet with Europeans in whose society, they find sym- 
jiathy with their pursuits. I lend them Engli.sh books, wdiich they 
read with great pleasure ; they return them at a certain period, and 
then obtain others. Too many Natives, when they have finished 
their school education, neglect altogether the prosecution of their studies 
and the cultivation of their minds ; it is, therefore, most important to 
urge on them, by conversation and other means, the necessity of their 
gaining an intimate acquaintance with English literature. 

Jiri/Uh Friend </ India VoL. Ill, No. 17. 3 d 
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Almost every Saturdays, during this year, 1842, I have had appli- 
cation, from boys in my school, for a note of admission to the Asiatic 
Soc’ety's Museum ; this I have always granted, with much pleasure ; 
as a view of the various curiosities, in that valuable depository, is 
highly calculated to excite their interest. I converse with them, on 
the following Monday, on what they have seen, and thus have an op- 
portunity of conveying instruction. They frequently, also, ask per- 
mission for their friends to see the Museum. 

My time has been chiefly engaged in the English school, preach- 
ing, and intercourse with educated Natives. 

In the English school, under my superintendence, there are about 
one hundred and fifty boys, divided into six classes, five of which arc 
taught by Natives, of whom four were educated in the school. Next 
to the Scriptures, an acquaintance with English is considered the most 
necessary to be pursued, I have, of late, introduced, into the school, 
the principle of Lessons by Objects ; and a number of the scripture 
prints, used by the infant schools in England, have been procured. 
The youngest boys can thus acquire a knowledge of some of the lead- 
ing events in the scriptures. 1 have found great satisfaction in another 
plan, — which I have pursued during the last year and a half, — that of 
requiring boys to ask questions on a variety of subjects. I have often 
been astonished at the acuteness of mind which they have displayed, and 
the extent of their observation. The following are specimens of the 
questions which boys of seven, ten, or twelve years of age are in the 
habit of asking: the questions are their own, not being suggested 
by me. 

Air is everywhere : is it not God ? 

Is light, matter ? 

Why are not Hindoo Christians in Heaven allowed to visit their . 
heathen parents on earth, and inform them of Christ ? 

Why is God not polluted by being in Hell ? 

Since the earth moves so rapidly, why is there not a strong wind 
everywhere ? 

What supports the sun, in the firmament ? 

Why ddbs grass placed under a brick become white ? 

If God has no shape, how is He Omnipotent ? 

The early age at which the senior boys leave school, in order to enter 
on business, is discouraging ; but the minds of Hindoo youth are much 
more acute, at an early age, than those of English boys. A missionary 
cannot have a more important department of labour than that of super- 
intending an English school. 

“ I have also, under my charge, a class of eight Christian boys, from 
the age of thirteen to seventeen ; two of them are married* I hope 
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some of them may be licreaftcr well informed catechists and school- 
masters. We need this much ; as the Government schools are con** 
stantly sending out youths furnished with a good education, but, alas ! 
having too often imbibed deistical principles. To meet this infi- 
delity, we must have a body of Christian teachers of good education. 
1 fear the period is more distant than many in England anticipate, when 
an indigenous ministry will exist in this country. 

“ Every Lord’s day morning, I attend a bungalow chapel, near the 
Hindoo college ; I take wit^ me a catechist aud some of the Christian 
youths ; who are thus being trained for future labours themselves.— 
Sometimes we have animated discussions with Brahmins and Mussul- 
mans ; the Mussulmans arc by far the most obstinate class of opponents; 
they adduce the most frivolous objections. When the preaching is 
concluded, I always circulate among them a number of Bengalee and 
Jiindoostanee tracts which are eagerly received. 

’* Tliis kind of preaching, though valuable, in itself, is not as useful 
as preaching in schools. I mean, the oral declaration of the gospel, to 
the pupils, while engaged in the usual routine of school duties ; for the 
Bengalee adult mind is most lethargic ; it is nearly insensible to reli- 
gious impressions. 

I have had conversations on religion with numbers of educated 
young men, in my own house, during the present year. This I con- 
sider to be an important sphere of usefulness, and one peculiar to Cal- 
cutta. I find that the writings of Hume have been much read by the 
Natives here. I have had classes of young men from different parts of 
Calcutta, who have read with me, Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” and 
Stewart’s “ JMoral Philosophy.” I have also delivered a course of 
lectures to some of them on mental science. This, though not direct 
mission work, I did for the purpose of gaining influence over them, 
and in tlie hope, by benefitting them, in tempoial things, of making 
them more willing to listen to spiritual instruction. Scarcely a day 
has passed that 1 have not had some of them with me. Here is a 
wide field of usefulness. 

“ Had we more labourers, there are various spheres of usefulness 
opening about Calcutta. The native mind in Calcutta's far more 
active and awake than in the interior. Our mission-work here is gra- 
dual in its operation ; it is a REVOLUTION IN ideas; but these ideas 
will soon involve themselves in deeds ; we are laying the train, and the 
mine must soon explode !! !” 

Here is Xhe voice of warning, plain enough to arouse the crown and 
the nation to a sense of the political position of Calcutta ; but, no, the 
ancient tea monopoly has a charter ofgnisrule for a dozen years to come, 
and the Board of Control receives its due share of patronage and of dinners; 
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therefore the youtli of (^‘ileiitta may read Hamc and Paine ; they may 
revolutionize the ideas of the citizens of Ctdcutla, and tlu;y may proceed 
rapidly to involve their brethren, the sepoys in Port William, in revolu- 
tionary deeds, fatal to P>ritish ynpreinaey. 

“ We are now laying the train, and the mine nnist soon explode,” 
ought to warn the proprietor of India stock ; for even the missionary 
mine may unintentionally cause the magazine in Port William to ex- 
plode ; then what becomes of the annuity chargeable on India ? Will 
(janesa leach the Hindoo youth to remit it to the Leaden Hull i 


CKYLON. 

It would he quite ridiculous enough if the Crown had been satisfitai 
with pcrfonuillf]; its bounded duty, towards ibal groat p(*i-ii(>n of P.ritisK 
India which embraces thecontimml of Ilindostan, and had committed the 
government of the island of ('cNlon to the united company of the 
merchants of Tjoiidon trading thereto ; fur wherever such a sclu ine has 
been tried, it has failed fatally; as with all onr colonies in America, in 
Africa, as w'ell as those of foreign nations. 'Fhe system is had. J3ut, 
despite tlie results of universal experience, the Crown is still betrayed 
by its ministers, who shrink from w’resting jVom the overgrowm mono- 
poly of London the government of India which they have usurped, 
We know Asia well, but esjjccially India and ylon, for wa have per- 
formed many a weary pilgrimage and walk(?d across and around the 
island. Just now our attention is drawn to the incidental remarks of 
the Rev. Henry Powell, of Baddagame, on tiic stimulus recently given 
to industry in that neighbourhood. He says, — “ The f)])eiiing of 
coffee and sugar es'.atos, in our neighbourhood, and the conser|uent 
iinnnmse demand for labour, has had the efiect of diminishing the iium- 
hers both in our congregations and schools, I may here speak of the 
extraordinary eflf'Ct which those estates are producing, in our neigh- 
Inuirhood, and of the way in which, at present, they arc affecting our 
missionary work. Kighteen nionlhs ago, there was, in Baddagame, 
about one acre of sugar-cane ; now, there are about eighty jdanted, 
and more ^eing daily brought under cultivation. Moreover, about 
thirteen miles from us, at Mapalagaina and Odigama, six very large 
estates have been oj,ened for colfec ; and, so great is the demand for 
labourers, that two or tlireo hundred men are wanted, where only fifty 
can possibly he obtained, so that large numbers arc drawn from Bad- 
dngarnc and the villages immediately around us. Before tins, the natives 
of these parts were entirely confined to the cultivation of their own rice 
lands ; they then had their bu?^ and their idle seasons ; for, having 
nothing particular to do, they had the cuinmaiid of their whole time, 
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and would assemble and listen to all we had to say to them, thus afford- 
ing us every fa'*ility for conversing, preaching, visiting, ^rc. ; but, now, 
the case is altered, and so suddenly, as to be quite surprising ; the 
])eople have no leisure time ; they work as coolies on the estates, and 
cultivate their own lands also; in consequence, the men arc never at 
home ; the women engage in the work of the house and their own 
fields ; and, the children are taken away from school, to help their 
parents or take care of their dwellings.*’ 

On the 24th of January, 18 4t3, at Co’ombo, coffee was as low as 48 
shillings currency the hundred weight, on board ; and the freight of it 
to London was but half a crown sterling the hundred weight, so that 
(\ 3 yl 0 n coffee is lauded in London at less than sixpence the pound 
weight ; and, in return for it, Hritish manufactured goods had been ex- 
tensively imported into Colombo, where ten ships were then loading 
with coffoc, cocoa oil, cinnamon, and other produce. 

All our Indian subjects are ready to send us sugar, coffee, cotton, 
silk, hemp, indigo, rice, and drugs, and to receive payment in cottons, 
woollens and metals, wrought up for them in our factories ; but, a lazy, 
ignorant, rapacious middle-man monopolist interposes his Juggernaut 
b(‘twc(?u us and our customers; it is our Parliament which must extend 
the olessings of the Ceylon government to the Company’s serfs, by 
idaciiig lliem also under the immediate sway of the Queen. 


CONFESSIONS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Montgomeky >rARTiN liRS doHc good scrvico to the world by 
producing his patron’s letter, of July, 1842, of which the Company would 
not attend to the reading, in their (Jcneral Court ; though the Times 
reported that the reading of it “ relieved the ordinary dullness of the 
])rocecdings of the Court.” 

In the mouth of November, 1797, Mr. Pitt gave a great farewell 
dinner to Lord Morninglon and all his friends. Mr, Dundas was 
present. Lord Cornwallis assured his successor that, in India, he fol- 
lowed the advice of Mr. George Barlow in everything, and that he had 
settled everything, therefore, that on arriving at Calcutta, he would have 
nothing to do but to send for Mr, George Barlow. Lord Mornington 
could not resist the temptation to say, “ But if Barlow is dead, or sick, 
or abseiU, then what am I to do?” And this question produced a 
general laugh, which greatly discomposed Cornwallis. 

At the Cape, liord Mornington met with Colonel Kirkpatrick, of the 
Company’s army, who informed the Governor elect that not only 
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Tippoo, but also both the Nizam and the Mahrattas, were already under 
the influence of France, — that, in the Deccan, one French army ruled 
the state of Hyderabad, — and that, in Hindostan, another French army 
had possession of Delhi, Agra, and other places ; therefore, that Corn- 
wallis’s reliance on the good faith of Tippoo, and on the strength to be 
derived from the Mahratta and the Nizam, was idle and vain. Colonel 
Kirkpatrick was not only a very able military officer, but he was also 
well acquainted with the real state both of the British forces and of the 
native power, and he prepared Lord Mornington for what he would 
have to encounter on his arrival in India. 

Lord Wellesley says, — “ 1 had not been a fortnight in Calcutta when 
I received the account of Tippoo’s treachery with the French and’ all 
the native powers, and also with the Affghan power, then in the hands 
of Zemaun Shah. I called out the army immediately, with the univer- 
sal resistance of every authority in India. I was told from Madras 
that not a man or gun could be moved sooner than in six or twelve 
months ; but I persevered, and I was nobly supported by the Covern- 
ment at home (then in the hands of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Diindas), wdio, 
on the very day I issued my order in India, signed in London a 
despatch to me, directing me to do what 1 had actually done— -namely, 
to put the army in a state of preparation for action. 

“ The condition of our Indian Empire was most perilous at that 

crisis. Treachery and bad faith on the part of our enemies and native 
allies, combined with weakness and imbecility in our own councils, had 
exposed us to the greatest danger on all sides, without any adequate 
means of meeting it. 

1 did not arrive at the Cape, on my way to India, imbued with a 
spirit of conquest, and an ambitious desire of extending our territorial 
possessions by violence and war. 1 arrived in the full hope and 
expectation of finding and of preserving, not merely peace in India, 
but permanent security and a general disposition to preserve tranquility 
and good-will among native powers. What I had begun to fear, from 
Colonel Kirkpatrick’s statement, was sadly confirmed by the event ; 
and no war ever was more strictly necessary and just than the war witli 
Tippoo Sultan, in 1799. 

** Although I never viewed a warlike policy in India as suitable to 
our condition, or calculated either for our safety or glory, I was not 
ignorant that our tenure of India originally rested on a military basis, 
and must be preserved by the maintenance of our military strength. 
The condition in which I found our army was, therefore, a total de- 
parture from the first necessary principle of our existence among the 
powers of India, and I proceeded instantly to correct that vital defect. 
This is the first object which must be brought under the consideration 
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of the Governor-General of India. An army unequipped with all the 
necessaries for its prompt movement is no instrument of v.ar, but a mere 
burthen. At all times, therefore, the British power in India should 
possess and maintain in activity and discipline an adequate army in 
tlie field ; and the principal station of our army should be our northern 
and western frontiers. Lord Lake’s conquests of Agra, Delhi, and 
other places, added much strength to our frontier in that quarter, 

“ No further extension of our territory is desirable in India, even in 
the event of war; but, even if conquest jould be justified, now, as the 
law most wisely stands, ft is illegal — and even if Affghanistan 
was offered as a peace -offering, its rocks, sands, deserts, ice and snow', 
should be rejected. 

“ One of the main causes of success in the operations of the army, 
was my entire and undivided confidence in tlie officer placed in the 
chief command of the troops employed. So far was I from the enor- 
mous absurdity of mixing the civil and military authorities, or the still 
greater, of permitting the civil authorities to embarrass the military, by 
direct interference and by usurpation of command, that I subjected all 
civil authority to the general officer in the chief military command. 
The General carried with him the full authority of the Governor- 
General to the gates of Seringapatam. I never interfered in any of the 
Cominandcr-in- Chief s subordinate appointments : to do so is a most 
fatal error, an evil which leads directly to the destruction of our pow'er 
in the East. 

“ The maintenance of our army in a constant state of vigour (and of 
active motion, the foundation of all vigour) is no warlike, but a true 
pacific policy in India ; for, if the British power of active military move- 
ment should decline, war of the most terrific nature, accompanied by 
confusion and anarchy, must ensue. The peace of India is maintained 
by the military strength of the British power. Nothing can tend so 
directly to impair the vigour and activity of our armies as the interter- 
fcrcncc of subordinate civil agents in the detail of their movements. 
It would be strange to see a British army commanded by clerks and 
secretaries from the official bureau; but still more strange to see such 
a body appointed and authorised by the State, to usurp and exercise 
the military power of the generals and other officers, which the State 
had regularly confided to their hands. This evil could only be cor- 
rected by the Governor-General. I always considered the honour of 
the troops acting under me as my own, and I viewed their interests in 
the same light; and I think those gallant men — whom I must for ever 
venerate and love — ^really returned my sentiments, and that part of 
their ardour in service w'as to be ascribed to their confidence in my 
gratitude and affection. I always disapproved the iiiclinatioii of the 
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Court of Directors to roflucc the allowance of the military to llie lowest 
scale, and f incurred much disfavour — but felt no repentance or re- 
morse — on that head. I confess 1 loved— -(that is not an expression 
of sullicient strength) — I adored the army, which, in the execution of 
my orders, had raised my name to such an eminence of glory, and had 
so nm:h extended and strengthened the empire of my country. 

“ In my time, two great military failures occurred — the retreat of 
Colonel Monson, and the abandonment of the siege at Bhiirtpoi;(:\ 
Monson advanced rashly, in disobedience of orders : he was a brave 
officer, who had done good service. 1 placed on record my reasons for 
sparing his character. The failure at Bhurtpore was entirely of 
practical details in tlie science of fortification. Neither of these failures 
in the least affected the spirit or discipline of the army. iMonson 
immediately afterwards distinguished himself very highly ; and the 
troops employed at Bhurtpore, in subsequent operations under Lord 
Lake, manifested the same courage and order which had been ahNays 
the character of the whole British army. 

When I arrived in India, the Protestant Church established there 
was in a disgraceful and lamentable state. I laid the foundation, 
which has been nobly and greatly improved by the Church of England ; 
and it is now respectably established.*' 

I adored the army, which raised my name to such an eminence of 
glory, — 1 laid tlie foundation of the Church of the Prince of Peace, — 1 
opposed every authority in India, — I incurred much disfiivour of the 
Court of Directors, but felt no remorse; — are the dying boasts of Lord 
Wellesley, whose statue is now in the courac of erection in the India 
House. 



Critunl flotto* 

On Diseases of the Bladder and Tuostate Gland. By William 

C0111..SON. Third Kdilioii. 

Lungniun and Co. Pal/.-rnosit r Iuav. 

Of the many classes of piiidications v%hich issue from tlic press, cal- 
culated to do ^ood to no one, neither to rcMders nor authors, neither 
giving real infonnatitni nor imparling honorable reputation, 
medical hooks are the most numerous In former limes, in the 
days of Sydenham, and ill those of John Hunter, medical men 
had not the hardihood to ])ublish on any subject on which they 
were not enabled to impart knowledge. But, in these days of rapid 
and superficial education, a medical man publishes, not because lie 
knows a subject better than his neighbours,but because he has a practice 
to make. Jlis book is neither more nor less than a notification to the 
public that he has commenced business, and the advertisements of it 
are so many directing posts to Ins loralc. This being our opinion. 
— an opinion which has been forced on us — we hail with delight any 
medical work, which is the result of a close observation of nature and 
which is practical. We have scrutinised the volume before us narrowly, 
pcrhai)s suspiciously — inconsequence of the unfavorable opinion we have 
conceived of modern medical hooks — and in the course of this stringent 
examination ive saw sufficient to convince us that tliis work of Mr. 
IJoulson’s does not. belong to the class we have specified, and that 
instead of its being written to procure a practice, it is the result of a 
most extensive siudy of disease. 

I’liu subject of the interesting volume before us peculiarly affects 
all those who have resided for any length of lime in a hot country. 
Therefore, we feel we shall he conferring a valuable benefit on our good 
friends, the Anglo-Indians, by directing their attention to a point wdiere 
they may atlain that knowledge they so much desiderate. 

J 5 ofore we looked into Mr. Coulson’s work we ivcre aware that the 
diseases of which lie treats were of very frequent occurrence, inasmuch 
as we have seidom met a person who has not, at some time, been 
afilicted with some of their many varieties. But we confess wc were 
not ])rcparcd to find that they were so fatal as they arc shewn to be by 
the Begistrar-GcneraTs first report, by which it appears, that out of 
H 8 , 701 deaths, 810 are to be attributed immediately to these diseases. 
But, (as Mr. Coulsoii very justly observes), the mortality, great as it 
may appear, affords an insiiflicioiit indication of the frequency of 
urinary diseases, so many of which embitter life without directly tend- 
ing to its termination. 

Mr. Coulson has investigated the diseases of the bladder according to 
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its structure. Thus he has considered, at some length, the affections 
of the three coats of that organ — the peritoneal, muscuhir, and mucous ; 
and the chemical constitution of the kidney secretion has been also 
investigated by him. On the subject of the causes of stone, Mr. 
Coulson remarks : — 

“ Calculous disorders arc very common in Holland ; and the circiim- 
cumstance is the more curious, considering that gin, a powerful drink, 
is the spirit most in use iu that country. Nevertheless, among the 
Dutch who come from Europe, and inhabit Batavia (Java), stone is a 
very rare disease, although their manner of living docs not differ from 
that pursued at home. Denys, who resided in that island for some 
years, tells us that he could find only two persons who were obliged 
to submit to the operation of lithotomy. He further observes, that the 
water they drink, flowing from the lu ighbouring mountains, is much 
impregnated with earthy matter. Calculous diseases are well known 
to prevail more in Norfolk than any other county in England : the 
cause of this greater prevalence there, is, however, not yet asecrtaincMl. 
According to Soemmering, these afleetions are, on the contrary, alto- 
gether unknown in some situations bordering on the Ilhine.” 

The author of this volume, not satis tied with the great sources (,f 
knowledge comprised in his exceedingly extensive practice, has 
pursued his researches so fir as to embrace the views of tlie 

most distinguished surgeons iu England and the continent ; so that 

we have, in this one volume, an able digest of surgical information up 

to the present time. cannot but esteem this portion of Mr. 

Coulson’s design as a vast iinprovemeiit on that manner of expounding 
a subject, which, however clever, as far as the writers’s personal views 
are concerned, is not perlectly satisfactory, hecMiso it fails to show the 
opinions of other distinguished men, whose attciiiion has been directed 
to the subject. But, hu us not be misunderslood. Altbougli Mr, 
Coulson gives us the views of others, it is, by no means from a want of 
o:iginality of tliought. So far, indeed, from this holding good, tlio 
volume befon? us is evidinUbj the result ; — and, we must say, an honor- 
able and useful result — of a profuUiid investigation of that only source 
of true surgical knowledge — a study of nature in disease. We cannot 
but consider that in this respect Mr, Coulson bears some similitude to 
the late Sir Astley Coojier. In each, do we see the same ardent love 
of the profession, rendeiing its votaries incapable of being stopped by 
any obstacle, how-ever great ; in each, do wc sec the same anxious 
study of the subject,— rthe same investigation of disease. 

The following observations arc so singular that we cannot refrain 
from finding them a place : — “Calcareous depositions are not confirn d 
to the pel us of the kidneys or bladder ; tlicy have also been found in 
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the heart. Ilottiiiger relates a ease in the Ephein, German^ in which a 
congeries of wliitish stones was found in the right ventricle of the heart 
of a man who had died of dropsy. Bonetus (Sepiilchrctum, 1. ij. s. 8, 
obs. 15) cites a case wdiorcin these calculi were found in the septum of 
an enlarged heart of a youth, who, while alive, was troubled with so 
loud a palpitation as to be audible to bystanders. Singular as it 
certainly is, that stones should be found in the heart, it seems no less 
so that they should be found in the blood-vessels ; and yet, this has 
happened. Cheselden, in his ^natomp^ (fig. xxx.) delineates two 
calculi wdiich w'crc taken from about the origin of the aorta. Hoffman 
relates a case of a Batavian nohlonian, who, during his life-time, wrs 
afnicted with a most obstinate pain, for which he could get no relief. 
On opening the body after death, the kidneys wore found quite sound 
and witlioul calculi, but at the bifurcation of the aorta, six unguiforrn 
calculi presented themselves.*’ 

Mr. (Joulson describes fully every point connected with lithotomy, 
and with the new opoiatioii for vruahing the stone in the bladder — 
lilhotrity ; and he also considers the value of the various chemical 
agents whieli have been used for the purpose of superseding the neces- 
sity of either of these painful operations. We cannot conclude this 
notice of Mr. Coulsoi\’s work — which w^c fed to be inadequate to its 
merits — without expressing an earnest hope that ere long no station in 
British India will be without one. 

Akiionautica ; oR, Skk'ix iikr, OF Aekostatiux. By Monciv JHason, Esq 
J. i.\ \Vfstk*y, 'r^iripk* Biir. 

A cotisiclerahle portion of this goodly sized volume is devoted to an 
elaborate account of that very extraordinary aerial expedition to Ger- 
many, so successfully performed some few years under the skilful 
guidance of Mr. Green — Dmdaleam lauriiin Grernins uiuis hahet ; — 
the remaining pages being appropriated to a scries of sketches illustra- 
tive of the theory and practice of Aerostation. On those topics, ]\Ir. 
JMonck Mason may he regarded as an aulhority of no small weight, 
for he as iimst be tolerably well knowm, an ac’.ronaiit of much prac- 
tical and extensive experience : his present work too, in all its various 
phases, exhibits him as an able and agreeable writer. How pic- 
turesque is the following passage occurring in the narrative of tlio 
“ Flight into Germany” : — the balloon has quitted the shores of 
England, and entered upon the dreaded regions of the sea, 

“ It would he impossible not to have hecn struck wdth the grandeur 
of the ])rospect at this particular moment of our voyage ; the more 
especially as the approaching shades of night rendered it a matter of 
certainty that it would be the last in which earth would form a promi- 
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ncnt feature, that we expect to enjoy for a considerable lapse of 

lime. Behind us, tlie whole line of JCnglish coast, its wliite cliJfs 
melting into obscurity, appeared s[)arlvlini; \uth the scattered lights, 
which every moment augmented, and among whuh the lighl-house of 
Dover formed a cons})iciu)us feature, and for a long time served as a 
beacon whereby to calculate tl;e direction of our course. On either 
side below us the intermimible ocean spread its complicated tissue of 
waves without intcrru])ti()u or curtailment, except what arose from the 
impending darkness, and ih.e limited extent of our own perceptions. 
Slightly agitated by a wind, unfelt by us, its pliant snriace glistened 
faintly as it rose and fell, catching for j«-n instant by the momentary 
obliquity (d’ its parts, the few rays of liglit tliat stiil lingered above the 
horizon, and losing them again as they turned tluiir o|)})osing outlines 
towards a darker (juaru r. On tlu^ o]>posite side a dense barrier of 
clouds rising from the ocean like a solid wall, faiUasLcally sninuninted, 
throughout its whole length, with a gigantic repr-si nlation of ];ara])cls 
and turrets, batteries and bastions, and oilier features of mural lortilica- 
tion, a])peared as if designed lo bar onr Ir.rthcr progre: s, and coiiij)]i*rely' 
obstructed all viewv of the shores to. iuds wliieli we wvve now raj)idly 
drawing nigh. Upon tlu* glillering jdain winch thus lay stretched 
before us, a few straggling vessels, some of wbicit had al:*t»ady began to 
mount their lights, alotic appealed, issuing from bemath tlie dark 
mantle of clouds that rested, as it we e, up n the very bosom of the 
deep. In a few minutes after, we had entired witliin its dinky limits, 
and for a while liecarne involved in the doiiMe obscurity of the sur- 
rounding va})our.s and of the gradual appioach of night. Not a sound 
now reached onr ears; the beating of the wavts upon the British 
shores had already died away in silence, and from the ordinary eirccls 
of terrestrial agitation, our present position had ellectiially excluded us." 
— p. 43. 

Again, a few pages further on, we meet with this exceedingly 
graphic passage : — 

“ Nothing in fact could exceed the density of night wliich prevailed 
during this particular period of the voyage. Not a .single object of 
terrestrial nature could anywhere be distinguished ; an unfathomable 
abyss of * darkness visible* seemed to encompass us on every side ; and 
as we looked forward into its black obscurity in the direction in which 
we were proceeding, we could scarcely avoid the impression that we 
wtre clearing our w ay through an iiitcrininnblc mass of black marble 
in which we were imbedded, and which, solid a few inches before us, 
setmed to soften as we approaclied, in order to admit us still I'urthcr 
within the precincts of its cold and dusky enclosure. Even the lights 
which at times we lowered from the car, instead of dispelling, only 
tended to augment the intensity of the surrounding darkness, and as 
they descended deeper into its frozen bosom, appeaiT‘(l absolutely to 
melt their way onward by means of the heat which they generated in 
tlieir course.” — ^p. fiO. 

Mi. Monck Mason’s observations upon the mechanical direction of 
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the balloon are well and carefully written, and — addressed mainly to 
those readers wlio, with a fiUing cupal)iliiy of drawing conclusions on 
the .subject, may ])crhaps bo dcvoiil of a proper knowledge of the 
grounds whereupon to coiiatrnct them — sensibly avoiding the unneces- 
sary cinploynient of all siith terms of art as arc not in use in common 
2)ailancc ; he has adopted a sty!e and method as familiar and concise 
as is cojisiitcnt with the clear exposition of the matters he lias under- 
taken to illustrate. 

Misled by a few insidious analogies, sundry unreflecting persons, 
amongst whom we may, vti^-y assuredly, class the projectors of the 
various aerial maehiiies of uhich wc now read so frequently, are led to 
eoncln:le that, because a ship sails, a fish swims, or a bird flies, it is 
eijiially consistent with the laws of nature that a man should be able to 
direct his course ibiough the atmos|jLcre by the aid or agency of a 
balloon or wings ; — to such sill)' speculators, aspiring it may be to 

curb ii runavxjiy young star ur two, 

( »r \NiKl eiilL ot‘ a C'.uiiet,— 

WC csp(‘cially recomnn'ud the perusal of our author’s observations, 
satiafactorily convincing as tliey are, that the advantages which we find 
to be more or less enj(jyed by all obji cts affecting fluid media, are 
dtmied by nature to man in his endeavours to navigate the atmosphere. 

Tin: Histouy and ANTUiriTins of IIiohoatk. I>y Fuediciuck PRicKiiTT. 

Ili'Ji Street, lliglig:it‘‘. 

A topographer should not only collect and eoin])iIe facts connected 
with the subject be treats uj'oii, but so record them, that they instruct 
while they entertain, and eventually constitute a b:isis and a guide for 
future ages. In this spirit, ^Ir. Prickett has executed his present task 
wiih due conciseness, and, we are bound to add, from some personal 
ac([uaintance with llighgate and its neighbourhood, much and commeii- 
dahlc fidelity. 

\^'e can only afford space to make a mention or so of the early no- 
tices of llighgate, and, first, — as to the purity and healthiness of its 
almosj)here. Defoe’s voluminous history of the plague, in lOGo, suf- 
ficiently proves the salubrity of the air of llighgate. “ Having care- 
fully perused,’* writes our author, “ that admirable work, I do not find 
one death recorded, alihough returns were made from most of the sur- 
rounding villages, and even from Watford and St. Alban’s. In testi- 
mony of this assertion, on reference to the register, it states there were 
only sixteen burials in llighgate at that period ; a very small propor- 
tion, when w'c consider the immense number of contagious corpsei^ 
brought from the metropolis and buried on llighgate Common.’* — p. 2. 

Iroiii the various fossil remains, consisting of shells, crabs, lobsters, 
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the teeth and vertebra? of sharks and other fish which have been found 
at Ilighgate and the neighbouring villages, it would seem probable 
that these places were originally covered with water, and that, at a very 
considerable time after the deluge. A late writer, quoted by Mr. 
Piickett states that, “ At whatever time the waters may have retired, 
there seems every reason to suppose that, previous to the arrival of the 
Romans in England, the adjoining country to the north of Trinovan- 
tium (or London) presented one vast forest, uncultivated, and thickly 
covered with natural wood. In such situations, the ancient Britons 
formed their towns and fastnesses ; indeed, Camden has sagaciously 
suggested that the etymology of London itself might be traced to the 
British Lhwn (groves), as designating Lhwn town, or the city in the 
grove.” — p. 4. * 

We have an interesting passage referring to the old usage of “ swear- 
ing on the horns” which originally prevailed at Tlighgate ; in this it is 
stated, that sixty years ago upwards of eighty stages stopped every day 
at the Red Lion Inn, and that out of every eight passengers, five were 
sworn. The “ swearing” Mr. Prickett tells us, is “ a jocular usage of 
the place, beyond the memory of man, especially encouraged by certain 
of the villagers, to the private advantage of public landlords. On the 
drawing up of coaches at the inn doors, particular invitations were given 
to the company to alight, and after as many as could be collected were 
got into a room for purposes of refreshment, the subject of being sworn 
at Iligbgate was introduced, and while a little artifice easily detected 
who bad not taken the oath, some, perhaps, expressed a wish to submit 
to the ceremony. It often happened, howxVcr, that before tlicse facts 
could be ascertained, the horns were brought in by tlie landlord, and 
as soon as they appeared, enough were usually present to enforce 
compliance. The horns, fixed on a pole of about five feet in height, 
were erected by placing tlic pole upright on the ground, near the 
person to be sworn, who was required to take off his hat, and all present 
having done the same, the landlord then in a loud voice swore in the 
party proposed, — p. 85. The form of the oath, which is described as 
‘‘ traditional and varying verbally in a small degree,” is then given ; 
but as to the origin of the custom, we have nothing at all satisfactory. 

The volume, however, altogther, exhibits Mr. Prickett as a careful 
and efficient topographer, and is a well written and interesting work : 
it is nicely embellibhed, too, with some lithographed views and plans. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacopceias of the |Lonjdon, Edinrurgit, and 

Dublin Colleges of Pjiysicians, &c. By Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 

The multifarious and extended pursuits in which both the study and 
practice of medicine engage its followers, require, that the memory be 
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often refreshed, and the attention directed to circumstances which, 
although in themselves of sufficient importance, yet might easily be 
forgotten or neglected. Every student of medicine who wishes duly to 

qualify himself for the exercise of his profession, endeavours to he- 

coine acquainted with Materia Medica and Pharmacy, without which, 
as Dr. Thomson remarks, he might justly be regarded as employing 
dangerous weapons against the human constitution, instead of holding 
in his hands the salutary means of correcting the aberrations from 
health, and removing the had effects of the accidents to which it is 
liable. But however assiduously this part of medical science may be 
studied, it is impossible that a correct knowledge of the nature and com- 
position of each of the substances used in the cure of diseases can be 
ever present in the memory, or always rise in it, at the moment when 
they ought to he prescribed. Ilciice many valuable medicines, which 
arc successfully employed at one time, arc forgotten at another, and 
as there is a fashion in medicine as well as in other things, we find one 
generation extolling a remedy which is altogether neglected by the 
succeeding, or until some accident again restores it to favor. 

Dr. Thomson’s Conspectus must be regarded as a most efficient pre- 
ventive of this evil ; it compresses into a small compass the most 
useful part of tliat species of information which can only be obtained 
from larger works, and, aflbrding a facility of re-examination, keeps in 
view remedies not constantly nor generally employed. It affords a 
compendious view of the improved editions of the three British Phar- 
rnacop(rias, and although the work of the London College has been 
alone taken as the text-book, it points out the circumstances in which 
they agree together, and those which are peculiar to each of them, A 
general and full account of each of the classes of substances employed, 
is also given in a copious and lucidly-written introduction ; with a 
view also of facilitating the art of prescription to the student, a few 
of the more common formuhe are introduced by way of example, along 
with a table, graduating the doses of medicines to the ages of the 
patients, and, Ihially, in the Appendices we have some of the more 
useful remedies employed in Russia, America, and France, with some 
valuable Memoranda as to cases of poisoning, &c. &c. 

Of its kind, a more complete work than this we cannot well ima- 
gine ; to the young practitioner, and to him more especially who has 
not had every advantage of education, it must be deemed a most 
desirable acquisition ; in fact, it is altogether deserving of permanent 
popularity, 

Kesponsiones Populi, in Passione Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, &c. 

Auctore J. B. Benz. 

J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street. 

From the earliest ages of the Catholic Church, it has been customary 
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during Holy (or the groatcr) Week, to rear!, in the Mas?, the gospel 
history of our FiOrtVs I'assion, according to the four Kvangelists, In 
the thirteenth ce:itnry, however, this portion of the Liturgy w«as set to 
music, ill the style of the Gregorian Chaimt, aiul was sung hy three 
Cantors, tlic respective ])arts of which wc find indicated in the Roman 
Missal by certain signs, supposed by some writers to be abbreviations 
for Chritftus, Chronista (Cbrnnider or Kvnngelist) and SynagOga 
(Synagogue) ; or, according to others, for Cliristus, Cantor and 
Subcantoi*. 

'fhe lalter of these parts contains those 'portions of the history of the 
Passion, iu which the people are represented as responding. These 
responses are sometimes of one, as the Higli Priest, or Judas, or the 
servant maid ; sometimes of mantf ; but at a later period, in order to 
render the whole more expressive, this part was divided between the 
subcantor and the chorus, the single responses continuing to he 
cliaiinted as formerly hy the subcantor, the others by the cliorus. 
Hence arises the term affixed to the present \\or\i, Rcftponsioncs Popnli, 
or as they are sometimes styled the Responsiones Turbde, 

Latrobe’s observation with reference to the old and genuine Corale, 
may not unfairly be applied to the present composition of M. Renz, 
which we may remark, contains the music for the choruses of those 
liistories only, which arc contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
Sr. John. ‘‘ The Corale^^ writes Latrobe “ grasps in its ample compre- 
hension the most magnificent combinations, the boldest transitions, the 
simplest modulations, and the sweetest melody, clotlied in a chastity, 
that alike attracts tlie untutored, and appn/ves itself in the mind of the 
learned.’' Our readers will tims learn that the niusic of M. Renz is 
most admirably adapted to the purposes for which it is written. 

The Life and Tim?:s of John UEvruT.iN, Ry Fuancis Barham, Esq. 

Whittaker anci Co., Ave Maria J^aTu*. 

John Reuchlin, the subject of the present memoir, must undoubtedly 
be regarded as one of the most worthy propellors, if not, perhaps, the 
worthiest, of the German Reformation. Rorn in M54, several yt'ars 
before Erasmus, Luther and Mclanebthon, be was expressly acknow*. 
lodged by these great mc*n, who were his pnpils, to have ])een the 
originator of that religious amelioration which they so gallantly carrieti 
forward ; and, this fact by the way, has been more roceni ly conlirmed 
by IJ'Aubigne, who allots to Reuchlin’s biograpliy, the earlier pages of 
Ills History of the Reformation, justly regarding him as the very source 
and fountain of the purest streams of protestant intelligence. 

Until the present history, the notices that have ajipoared of Reuchlin, 
or Capnion, as he is sometimes styled, though all laudatory, have been 
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IHtle better than small compilations from church histories^ biographical 
dictionaries, or lives of his contemporaries. On the Continent, how- 
ever, far more attention has been paid to him. Maius, a native of 
Pforzheim, and a Hebrew scholar, as was Reuchlin himself, wrote his 
biography, and that too in very lucid Latin. Schnurrer also, has 
written the Reformer’s life, as having been one of the principal Hebrew 
and Greek professors who presided over the early destinies of the ad- 
mirable university of Tubingen. 

The biography of Reuchlin,” writes Mr. Barham “ is necessarily 
more philosophic than dramath:. * He was a scholar, and a ripe and 
good one ;* and chiefly as a scholar — the most learned professor of his 
age — he acted with reference to the Reformation. Let no man, how- 
ever, esteem Reuchlin the less on this account ; for scholarship then 
was far more dignified and influential than it appears to be at present; 
and it gave its possessors a certain sway over society, that cannot now 
be paralleled. The learning of Reuchlin and Erasmus lent a solidity and 
majesty to the cause of the Reformation, which no mere zeal, nor 
eloquence, could ever have imparted.” — p. ix. 

Perhaps the most notable event in Reuchlin’s life was his entangle- 
ment, in the year 1509, arising from an edict obtained by Pfefferkorn, a 
converted Jew of Cologne, authorizing the latter to examine and bum 
all Jewish books, containing anything against the Christian religion. 
Reuchlin, on being referred to, gave his opinion decidedly against the 
justice of this measure, and in confirmation of his views, published a 
work which, however, was censured by the Cologne and other universi- 
ties, and involved him with the Inquisition, before which, in the year 
1513, he was summoned to appear at Mainz. Reuchlin, nevertheless, 
appealed to the Pope, and his Holiness referred the matter to the 
Bishop of Spire, who, in the end, pronounced the work to be neither 
dangerous to the church nor favorable to Judaism. 

Mr. Barham’s very delightfully written volume confirms us in our 
opinion that Reuchlin was a most eminent scholar ; it also teaches us, 
contrarily perhaps to the views of his biographer, that although he was 
suspected of a leaning towards the reformed doctrines, which the liberality 
of his views on the Jew^ish question no doubt tended to confirm ; he 
never separated himself from the Roman church. His numerous 
writings comprehend some elementary works on Hebrew, esteemed in 
their day, but now, somewhat obsolete, and some treatises on the 
Cabalistic art. His fluency and purity in speaking both Greek and 
Latin were great, and highly admired. 

The present work is scarcely to be considered as one, unprejudicedly 
mriitten, but it may, nevertheless, rank amongst our standard biogra- 
phies. 

British FrUnd </ India Mag, VoL. Ill, No 17. 3 r 
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Le Complement du Txiesor db l'Ecolteb Fbancais, &c. &c. By 
1 \ K. F. Db P<|pttirET. 

Fenwick dc Porquot, 'Pavistock Street. 

With the assistance of this work, which, considered as an appendage 
to Mr. (le Porquet's “ Tresor^"' comprises all the incidental topics in 
the ordinary course of French conversation, and developes the art, if 
we may so speak of compelling the youthful mind to overcome timidity 
in the attempt to speak French on any subject ; a most powerful means 
will be put into action, by furnishing subjects and objects of a familiar 
and agreeable nature for conversation, and at the same time maintaining 
a lively interest among the pupils. 

The plan of this and its accompanying volume “ Le Tresor,*^ which 
has already reached its tu'ent3’^-firth Edition, niaj’ be thus described. 
Written as they both were to enable the pupil to read or translate Eng- 
lish into French at sight, Mr. de Porquet recommends that one or two 
at least, of the lessons he read daily, in French, audibly aucl dis- 
tinctly, in the presence of a master or a governess, as if the student 
were reading some composition in that language : — attached to the work 
is a lexicon, by the aid of which, it may be fairly presumed that the 
lessons, by preparing them a few hours previously, may bo easily ren- 
dered into French. 

In addition to the facilities which the ‘‘ Tresor*^ along with that 
portion of the work, more immediately under notice, offer in the ac- 
quirement of French conversation, we must also add that these little 
volumes, to a considerable degree, answ'er the purposes of a Grammar, 
Exercise book, Vocabulary, and D a’ogucy. 

Possessing all these advantages, with every phrase carefully traced 
through its varieties of connexion and combination, and containing the 
entire bod}' of our vernacular conversation, eliciting a store of expres- 
sions W'hich perhaps not fifty out of a thousand natives of France or 
England are likely to have at command ; wc deem these treatises most 
valuable, as well to principals of schools and heads of families as to the 
young learners themselves : — indeed, amongst lire latter, Mr, De 
Porquet may be regarded as a practical philosopher — one who has 
tested, in every w'ay, every possible mode of exciting their interest, 
and reaching their understandings. He has thoroughly succeeded, and 
his books may be regarded as a boon to the youth of the present day, 

lloMCEOPATHY, With KoUfs Illustrative of the Influence of the Mind on the Body, 
&c. &c. Third Edition. By Edwin Lek, Esq. 

J, Churchill, Princes Street. 

This little book forms the second part of the work entitled ** Animal 
Magnetism and Homoeopathy the first division of which we noticed in 
our number for March last, and, like all Mr, Lee's publications, is 
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marked with much professioi^ and general knowledge conveyed in a 
pleasant and perspicuous mai^r. 

Concerning the rise of this very absurd doctrine — Homoeopathy— 
we have the following particulars : 

It was first promulgated about thirty- five years ago, though it did 
not attract much attention till within the last few years. It originated 
with Dr. Hahnemann, a native of Saxony, who, after having resided in 
various jiarts of Germany, failing, it would appear, to succeed in 
practice, at length took up his abode in Leipsic and instituted experi- 
ments on the action of medichial substances upon himself and others. 
Having in 1790, taken some bark which produced, as he states, 
paroxysms of intermittent fever, he was struck with the circumstance, 
that the substance (unploycd for the cure of intermittents should 
occasion a similar disease in a healthy person. This led to the infer- 
ence that substances which produce certain symptoms in healthy 
individuals, can remove these symptoms when induced by other causes ; 
hence a fundamental point of the doctrine, that diseases arc cured only 
by medicines which have the power of causing similar diseases in 
healthy jiersons : similia himilihus curentur. 

“ Ilomoeopathists consequently do not consider a knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, or pathology, as contributing to the cure of 
diseases, but restrict themselves to noting the different symptoms in 
diseases, and to ascertaining the appropriate remedy, without regard to 
the organic changes, or other circumstances, by wdiich the symptoms 
are caused, or wdicther they affect the nervous, vascular, or other systems. 
For example, in strictly following the rules of honueopathy, if a person 
have headache, whether arising from exhaustion, inflammation, or stomach 
derangement, the same remedy should be had recourse to, and that re- 
medy must be a substance capable of causing headache in a healthy 
individual.” — p. 2. 

In order to show the value of the pretensions of Homoeopathy, the 
experiment, we find, has been made in Germany, Russia, France and 
Italy, of treating a certain number of patients in public institutions by 
homoeopathic means, and an equal number by the usual methods : the 
results have jirovcd that where any eftects were produced by the former 
treatment, they must be ascribed to the influence of the imagination. 

However — Oywji medaglio ha il stio riverso^ and though the good re- 
sulting from hoinoDopatliy is more of a negative than a positive charac- 
ter, its introduction into England has certainly tended to limit the too 
active medication, in chronic disease, which has so long prevailed to the 
l)rejudicc of a large portion of the community. It has likewise led to 
more minute inquiry into the action of several remedies, and has thus 
tended to make the circumstance more frequently known, that mueb 
smaller doses of active substances than bad been previously supposed, 
arc not unfrcquently highly influential in the alleviation of certain dis- 
ordered conditions of the system, when large doses have failed to benefit. 
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As a pendant to the remarks on hom(|ppathy, Mr. Lee furnishes tis 
urith some notes illustrative of the influence of the mind on the body ; — 
these are extremely curious and well arranged, and satisfy us that this 
power has not been over-estimated in the preceding pages. 

A National System of Fenbianship. By J. Carstairs. 

J. Carstairs, Lombard Street. 

The author of the volume now before us, Mr. Carstairs, has for a 
long series of years been most favourably known to the public as an 
accomplished and successful professor of the art of penmanship, on a 
system, too, which, founded by himself on a really rational theory, 
may certainly be said to be superior to any of the methods of teach- 
ing writing hitherto adopted. 

Our present disposable space, however, scarcely permitting us to 
enter into those particulars respecting this method, which its value and im- 
portance require, we must defer, until our July number, furnishing our 
readers with a full exposition of its merits, — in the meanwhile, let us 
glance at the contents of the present very handsome volume. 

Following an Introduction, in which our author details with much 
ingenuousness and efiect, his early endeavours to perfect himself in his 
art, we are supplied with some excellent practical observations on the 
positions of the body, movements of the arm and wrist, &c. while 
writing. We deem these pieliminaries most essential, for, as Mr. Car- 
stairs himself says, “if it be considered necessary to obtain correct 
ideas of the form and movements of each \etter, 1 contend it is more 
necessary to know the different kinds of movements which are requisite 
to every individual letter of all dimensions. And surely, there must 
be some movement or movements required to form them, or how can 
they be made ? And as the action employed must be decidedly me- 
chanical, the principles of instruction ought to be also founded on me- 
chanical data, and simplified in such a manner that they cannot be mis- 
understood by the learners.” — p. 29. 

Mr. Cartstairs recommends, in opposition to the old system of tuition, 
in which the pupils are directed to sit facing right-forward to the table 
or desk, that the body ought to be in a position corresponding with the 
slanting position of the writing, by this means preventing the weight 
of the body being thrown on the right arm, whilst a convenient rest will 
be found on the left. This will not only tend to steady the bod^ while 
writing, but the right arm also, by allowing it a free play and command 
for writing 

Our author next presents us with an elaborate and most beautifully 
executed series of copies, commencing with his diagrams of the various 
movements and combinations required for the completion of a perfect 
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letter. As we stated above, I]^wever, we must withhold for the present^ 
our observations as to these exercises, and their accompanying elucida- 
tory remarks, but, inasmuch as they certainly appear to us, along with 
the other contents of the book, most judiciously adapted to ensure the 
due and progressive improvement of the pupil, we cannot hesitate to 
recommend the volume as the best of the kind we have met with. The 
careful teacher in his school, or the self-teacher in his study, if our re- 
commendation should induce them to procure the work, will thank 
us for it. 

On the Structure, Economy and Pathology of the Human Teeth. 

By William Lintott. 

John Churchill, Princes Street. 

We regret that some unavoidable circumstances have hitherto oc- 
curred to prevent our noticing this admirable Manual, which, as a re- 
pertory of careful instructions for the preservation and culture of the 
human teeth, and of concise descriptions of the best modes of Surgical 
treatment ; adapted equally to the uses of the Medical Practitioner, the 
Student in Medicine, and the general reader, may not unduly be con- 
sidered, amongst those works which have lately been claiming the 
attention of the public, as certainly most useful and valuable. 

The work is divided into Eight Chapters, respectively devoted to 
the anatomy and structure — the development and growth of the teeth — 
the remedies against decay — diseases of the Gums and alveolar processes, 
and the irregularity, extraction and restoration of the teeth. These 
various sections contain much valuable and serviceable information, but 
our limited space precludes any attempt at its analyzation ; we may 
however observe with regard to the much agitated question of the 
tubular structure of the teeth — some physiologists affirming that the 
so-called tubuli were mere fibres — that Mr. Lintott expresses himself 
as confident of the existence of tubes with distinct parietes, and con- 
taining a substance of a nature quite distinct from the walls of the 
tubes and from the intertubular structure. 

For the purpose of explaining the text, which is, by the way, tole- 
rably free from technical or professional terms, various sketches 
illustrative of the textures have been introduced ; these engravings are 
very neatly executed, and appear to us well adapted to the end for 
which they were intended. 

Trusting that neither the author, ncr our readers in general, will 
measure our appreciation of this book by the brevity of our notice, 
we must* conclude for the present with the following most satisfactorily 
consoling passage : we extract it from Mr. Lintott’s Introduction. 

** 1 must again repeat, that pain may be prevented, that the teeth 
maybe preserved, that dyspepsia and its attendant evils, that other and 
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more immediate disagreeable effects of morbid action in the dental 
organs, may be all averted by a proper and judicious attention to the 
rules of the dentist, and that the appearance of youth and beauty may 
be prolonged, and the semblance of old age and decrepitude deferred.” 
— p. xiv, 

Thp Papal and IIierarchtgal System Cosiparkd with the Religion of 
THE New Testament. 

Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 

In speaking of the Papal and Hierarchical System, the author of the 
work before us has no intention of confining his own view, or that of 
his readers, to the Church of Rome : he purposes rather to notice that 
system which places man under the rule of man, in matters of religion ; 
the laity, more particularly, under the rule of the clergy ; so that 
human wisdom and authority are found, in various degrees, to usurp 
the place of pure divine truth. 

This offensive authority, however, against which the writer of the 
present work so energetically declaims, is widely enough extended. 
“ The Greek church has its hierarchy under the supreme g )vernment of 
a patriarch. The episcopacy of the Anglican church is of a far less 
superstitious character, yet it presents to our view a fabric of the same 
kind, under the rule or headship of a temporal monarch. The Scotch 
kirk is governed by its synod of elders, under the direction of a 
moderator; the IMethodists, by a similar council, composed of their 
ordained ministers; and there are few Christian sects which arc desti- 
tute of some form or other of ecclesiastical domination.” But it is in 
Rome, our author alleges, that wx are to scet for the system of man's 
authority over man, in religion, carried out into its full and legitimate 
results. “ The Romish church, seated in temporal as well as spiritual 
authority upon her seven hills, professes to spread her arms over the 
whole earth ; she arranges her hosts of ecclesiastical soldiers with a 
perfect precision ; she rejoices in her army of monks, friars, and priests, 
married only to herself; she clothes her hierarchy in garments of 
beauty, and hesitates not to claim and usurp the sacerdotal office.” 

In thus contrasting the principal features which mark the views and 
practices of the Church of Rome with those which he believes to be 
inherent to pure Christianity, our author has produced an exceedingly 
able, and eloquently written volume, which, whilst it unfolds in glowing 
and vigorous language the objectionable features of the Hierarchical 
system, exhibits neither the least appearance of jealousy or of ill-will 
towards any denomination of Christians. In proof of this amiable but, 
perhaps, rare trait of authorship, wc quote the following passage : — 

Indeed there are not wanting instances of eminent attainments in 
grace, among the professed adherents of both these systems” (ministry 
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and doctrine), “ so that there has been developed, at times, among 
persons belonging respectively to these opposite classes, a unity of 
religious feeling and exercise, so marked and peculiar, as to have 
become matter of common observance. The most simple and spiritual 
of Christian believers — worshippers of God, the most divested of all 
dependence upon forms — may find much to admire, and much to sym- 
pathize with, in the experience and sayings of a Fenelon, a Guion, a 
Thomas a Kempis.” — p. 265. 

Lauding, however, the spirit in which this work for the most part is 
written, we must not be supposed to agree entirely with its writer in all 
his statements and arguments : we do not admire the chapter entitled, 
“ On Divine Worship,” — we do not, for instance, coincide exactly in 
the opinion that places for public worship should be constructed with a 
view solely to convenience, neither do w’c believe that “ the swelling 
notes of the organ arc calculated to lull mankind into a child-like sleep 
on the lap of the sorceries of the enchantress!” But the book is, 
nevertheless, a very good book, and its extensive circulation cannot 
but be productive of much benefit. 

Sea Seioions. By the Beverend Ricuard Marks, &c. &c. 

James Nisbet and Co., Berners Street. 

This simple, hut admirable, volume, destined to instruct and improve 
even the most ignorant, well merits a high rank amongst the pious 
labours of the ministry : it reflects lustre on the Christian motives of 
its amiable author, whilst, at the same time, it does honor to his talents. 

With reference to the contents of the work, Mr. Marks, who, we may 
observe, was formerly a lieutenant in the royal navy, after stating that 
he had been frequently urged to write a few ])\a,in sermons or addresses 
suited for public reading to the crews of our merchant vessels, and for 
the private use of seamen in general, proceeds, in his Introduction, as 
follows : — 

“ Should any reader unconnected with seamen, and unacquainted with 
the nautical character, ever look into this volume, the writer hopes it 
will be borne in mind for whose more immediate use the discourses 
were composed. In writing them he endeavoured to consider himself 
as actually seated in a ship’s cabin, surrounded by the crew of the 
vessel. Ills object, therefore, has been to bring forth some of the more 
essential doctrines and duties of the gospel in such a style and manner 
as he considered most suitable for such an audience, studiously using 
great plainness of speech, to the exclusion of everything of dress and 
ornamental language.” — p. iv. 

To the Sermons, which are all excellent in conception, unexception- 
able for tlie matter which they contain, and estimable for the spirit by 
which they are pervaded, is appended an equally worthy series of 
prayers, each of which bears the same number as the discourse to which 
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it applies. The using of, or the dispensing with, these prayers, and 
also of the hymns that follow the sermons, will, of course, depend on 
the judgment and choice of the captain, or person who takes the lead in 
the service, and as the circumstances of time and weather, &c. may 
point out. 

The extensive employment of the present ivork cannot fail to awaken 
and increase a religious spirit amongst that class to which its contents 
are more especially devoted, it has, therefore, our warmest recommenda- 
tions. We may also add, that the volume is very neatly and intelligi- 
bly printed, whilst it is also very cheap in iprice. 

Fazxaciss or the Faculty. By Samuel Dickson, M.D. 

Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationer’s Court. 

The present work contains the substance of a series of lectures on 
the principles of the Chromo -Thermal System of Medicine, originally 
delivered by Dr. Dickson at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in the year 
1840. The doctrines propounded in this system, and which, we be- 
lieve, have made no inconsiderable stir in the medical world, may be 
thus summarily described. 

The phenomena of perfect health consist in a regular series of 
alternate motions or events, each embracing a special period of time. 

Disease, under all its modifications, is in the first place, a simple ex- 
aggeration or diminution of the amount of the same motions or events, 
and being universally alternative, with a period of comparative health, 
strickly speaking, resolves itself into fever, — remittent or intermittent, 
chronic or acute : every kind of structural disorganization, from tooth- 
decay to pulmonary consumption, and that decomposition of the knee 
joint, familiarly known as white-swelling, being merely “ developments** 
in its course : — tooth-consumption — ^lung-consumption — knee consump- 
tion. 

The tendency to disorganization, usually denominated acute or in- 
flammatory, differs from the chronic or scrofulous in the mere amount 
of motion and temperature ; — the former being more remarkably 
characterized by excess of both, consequently exhibits a more rapid 
progress to decomposition or cure ; while the latter approaches its re- 
spective terminations by more subdued, and therefore slower and less 
obvious alternations of the same action and temperature. In what docs 
consumption of a tooth differ from a consumption of the lungs, except 
in the difference of tissue involved, and the degree of danger to life, 
arising out of the nature of the respective oflSces of each. 

Disease thus simplified, Dr, Dickson writes “ will be found to be 
amenable to a principle of treatment equally simple. Partaking, 
throughout all its modificationsi of the nature of Ague, it will be best 
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met by a practice in accordance with the proper principle of treatment 
of that distemper. When the doctrine of the concoction of humours 
held its baneful sway over the mind of the physician, it was considered 
the greatest of medical errors to repel the parox}r8m — each fit being 
supposed to be a friendly effort of nature, for the expulsion of a peccant 
or morbid humour from the body. * * * • 

proper medical treatment of all diseases comes, at last, to attention to 
temperature, and to nothing more. What is the proper practice in In- 
termittent Fever ? To apply warmth, or administer cordials in the cold 
stage j in the hot| to reduce the amount of temperature, by cold affusion 
and fresh air ; or, for the same purpose, to exhibit, according to circum- 
stances, an emetic, a purgative, or both in combination. With quinine, 
arsenic, opium, &c., the interval of comparative health — the period of 
medium temperature, may be prolonged to an indefinite period, and in 
that manner may health become established in all diseases — whether, 
from some special local developments, the disorder be denominated 
mania, epilepsy, croup, cynanche, the gout, the influenza. In the early 
stages of diseases, to arrest the fever, is, in most instances, suflicient for 
the reduction of every kind of local development. A few rare cases 
excepted, it is only when the disorder has been of long standing and 
habitual, that the physician wdll be compelled to call to his aid the 
various local measures, which have a relation to the greater or less 
amount of the temperature of particular parts.” — p, 183. 

We have thus given, as copiously as our limits will permit, some- 
thing li \ican idea of an analysis of Dr. Dickson’s Chrono-Thermal doc- 
trine : in this sketch our readers will perceive that the Doctor, — without 
stating that every disease is an ague and nothing more — nevertheless 
advances the startling and somew^hat — shall we style it queer ? — pre- 
cept, that ague is the model or likeness, the type of all diseases ! — He 
thus illustrates this resemblance : — 

“ A canoe is the type of all sea-vessels, the type ofevey brig, barque, 
frigate, sloop and so forth, nautically termed, ships. But a ship is a 
canoe, and something more — a canoe enlarged and variously modified. 
Here, then, you have unity of type with variety of development, sim- 
plicity of principle with numerous modifications of form.” — p. 18. 

This exposition of the “ Fallacies of the Faculties” is a wondrously 
ingenious performance, quaintly and antithetically written ; and al- 
though we Confess that our opinions on many of the subjects enter- 
tained in the volume, scarcely coincide with those of its learned 
author, its perusal wall, nevertheless, afford a great treat, as much by 
what the Doctor says collaterally, and the evident bearings of his facts 
and deductions, as by his close approach to a resolution of the great 
question— the nature of disease. 

British Friend of India Mag. VoL. HI, No 17. 3 o 
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Traditions of Palestine. Ktlited by Harriet Martineau. 

Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 

In this little work which consists of a series of short tales, all more 
or less connected with each other and illustrative of various portions 
of our Saviour’s life and death, we have abundant evidence of Miss 
Martincau’s admirable pow'ers of narrative and description. The 
work commences with this most beautiful and picturesque picture : — 

“ The ruddy dawn was breaking over the summits of the mountains 
wdiich enclose the lake of Genesareth on the eastern side, when Sadoc 
and his sister Michal came forth from Capeftiaum to walk on the beach, 
which was yet as silent os it had been during the night. They walked 
quickly and w'ere mute till the city was hidden from them by the projec- 
tion of a hill, whose base was washed by the waves. They then paused 
and gazed on a scene which they were wont to behold, but whicii now ap- 
peared in more than ordinary beauty. The deep vale in which the 
lake lay embosomed was yet reposing in a grey shadow, while the ra- 
'diance of the morning streamed through the clefts of the opposite moun- 
tains, and crimsoned the tops of the western hills. The cedar- groves 
which were scattered on the uplands, and the palms wdiich were grouped 
among ths recesses of the hills, waved their tops in the light cool breeze. 
The stork winged her slow flight above the groves ; while the eagle 
arose from the highest summit of the rocks, like a dark speck in the 
sunlight. An aromatic scent spread among the flowering reeds on the 
borders of the lake, except where a sandy promontory jutted out into 
the waters, affording an advantageous station for the fishers, whose 
boats were seen, here and there, floating on the rippled surface, and 
whose nets w^as spread to dry in the morning sun.” — p, 2. 

The few characters introduced in those taWs are very slightly, but 
most charmingly, delineated ; the girl, Michal, however, as is usual 
with Miss Martineau, as well as natural, and perhaps also productive 
of the most poetical effect, is invested with the highest attractions. 
Her interview wdth her brother Sadoc, in the first sketch entitled “The 
Hope of the Hebrew's,” is as touching a scene as the authoress has 
ever drawn, and is full of nature and real power. 

This is truly a most delightful little book — in fact, we esteem it as 
one of the worthiest of Miss Martincau’s writings — and we much re- 
gret our inability to transfer some of its passages to pur own pages. 

The History of a Ship, prom Her Cradle to Her Grave. By 
Grandpa Ben, 

Darton and Clark, Holborn Hill. 

The apology which the author of this very desirable and pretty little 
book, offers for ushering a new work into the world, is the absolute 
want of some treatise, arranged as an instruction book for youth, on 
the subject of which it treats ; and, in truth, our worthy Grandpa Ben 
discusses its various topics in a very pleasant style, combining ancc- 
dotical liveliness of narration with a due and discreet compression of 
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facts. He is, without doubt, a first-rate story-teller, — witness among 
many others, his account of Lord Hood’s engagement, his description 
of the pirates, &c. 

For the sake of rendering the whole plain and easy of comprehension 
to the more juvenile readers, numerous cuts and diagrams are inter- 
spersed : these are, with few exceptions, excellently well executed, and 
will certainly aid in promoting the popularity of “ The History of a 
Ship.” 

Tub History of the Church of Scotland, from the Reformation to the 
Present Time^ By Thomas Stephen. Part I. 

John Lendrum, 7, Warwick Square. 

The intrinsic merits of this work, the first part of which is now before 
us, w'ould at all times doubtlessly insure it an extensive circulation ; 
but at the present season, in the disorganized, if not perilous condition 
of the Scottish Church, Mr. Stephens’ History will certainly be read 
with much and increased interest. 

The earlier historians of the Reformation in Scotland have, with 
scarcely an exception, compressed the accounts of the transactions in 
the time of Knox and Melville into an introductory chapter or preface, 
and have hence given but a very abbreviated view of those momentous 
and important struggles between the ecclesiastical and the civil powers 
which agitated the kingdom of Scotland in the sixteenth century. The 
history of that period has, in consequence, not been hitherto so fully 
and truly developed as its importance deserves : in the present publica- 
tion, however, if wc may form an opinion from this first part, the de- 
ficiency will be amply supplied ; in fact, the work promises well, and 
we feel confident that Mr. Stephens, in the execution of his task, will 
adhere as strictly as possible to those great rules which ought to govern 
every one who undertakes the very responsible office of compiling his- 
torical records — *‘110111161 to advance what is false, nor to suppose what 
is true to suspect his own judgment in the interpretation of motives, 
and to withhold his decision on important points, until he shall have 
diligently compared all the documents in his power, and fully considered 
the evidence thence to be derived. 

The subjoined extract exhibits Mr. Stephens favourably as an im- 
partial narrator, and a just commentator. 

“ Wishart’s trial, and the whole of the charges against him of heresy, 
eighteen in number, with his answers, are detailed at full length by the 
author of Knox’s history ; but there is no mention of his having been a 
priest, wlijch would unquestionably have been one of the charges, had 
he been in holy orders. Besides, the ceremony of degradation would 
have made part of his sentence, and it would have been ostentatiously 
performed previous to his being delivered over to the secular arm. This 
barbarous transaction caiin'ot be viewed in any other light than as dc- 
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liberate murder ^ inasmuch as the regent— to whom only the power of 
life and death belonged, as representing the sovereign — had forbidden 
the trial, and required the innocent man’s blood at the cardinal’s hands. 
Therefore, his condemning “ Master George” to death, and by his own 
authority putting his sentence into execution, in defiance of the regent’s 
prohibition (although contrary to the custom of the Roman Church, 
which, in cases of heresy, only passes sentence, and then hands over 
the victim to the civil magistrate for execution,) is a plain proof of the 
principles of the Church of Rome. History is replete with examples 
of that church both claiming and exercising a supremacy over all sove- 
reign princes, who, by God’s law and aulwrity, alone are “to bear 
the sword,” and to restrain churchmen and laymen, popes, prelates, and 
presbyters, within the bounds of tlicir several stations. 

“ Wishart has been long popularly recognised as a martyr, and it is 
with much regret that the writer firds himself, by the force of evidence, 
compelled to withdraw that holy title from him. The Zealand industry 
of Mr. Tytler has produced sufficient evidence to strip liim of all title 
to rank among the noble army of martyrs. That able historian has 
placed it beyond controversy that Wishart was a particeps erminis yfith 
Others in n conspiracy to assassinate the cardinal, and that he was in 

the pay of Henry VIII. That unscrupulous monarch em])loyed the 
Earls of Cassilis and Glcncairn, Mr, Kirkaldy of Grange, Chartcris of 
Kinfauns, two Leslies of the family of Rothes, and a luflian, and who 
W'as the principal conspirator, of the name of Chrichton, the laird of 
Brunstone, to effect the murder of Cardinal Beaton. George Wishart 
was the confidential emissary between the King of England and the 
conspirators; and consequently was equally guilty of the intention of 
assassination as the others, although, perhaps, he might not have ac- 
tually embrued his hands in the prelate’s bipod. There is little doubt 
that the cardinal was acquainted with the designs of his enemies against 
his life, and of Wishart’s participation in them, and which, probably, 
sharpened his ardour to secure and punish so dangerous a teacher of 
such heresy. The cardinal was most strenuously opposed to the alli- 
ances with England, and to the marriage of his sovereign to the youthful 
Prince of Wales ; all his political skill and efforts had therefore been 
exerted to thwart Henry’s darling project. Hence the mortal enmity 
betwixt Henry and Beaton ; and it will ever remain a stain even upon 
his memory, that he employed and paid blood-thirsty men to remove 
by murder the principal obstacle to his ambition. Henry was the 
cardinal’s avowed and hitter enemy, on account of his patriotic opposi- 
tion to the subjugation of his native country to its more powerful rival ; 
and it has been proved that he instigated several individuals, and be- 
stowed considerable pecuniary rewards upon them, as incentives for the 
murder of his adversary. Wishart was one of these guilty conspirators ; 
and it is reasonable to conclude that the cardinal was not unacquainted 
with his guilt, as the conspirators made no secret of their intentions,” 
p— 31. 

The work is beautifully printed on very good paper, and the present 
part is embellished with a portrait of Cardinal Beaton. 
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Tlic Overland TMail from India, oia Marseilles, arrived in London on the 8tli of 
May, bringing intelligence from 

China to the 23d Feb. 

Calcutta 22d March. 

Madras 24th March. 

Bombay Jst April. 

Tlio proclamations of I^ord Ellenborough rosipocting ihe recent events at Scindc, 
liave been looked I'or with more anxiety tlian any other intolligeiice brought by 
this conveyance. It was hoped that they might liavc Jilforded some justification of 
the seizure of the territory of the^Vmeer'., the massacre of their people, and the 
sptjliation of their ctapital. .But it seems that if tJic Governor-General has no 
h(‘tLer ch-feiiCG for his comluct than is to be fouiul in the proclamations wliich he 
has issued, the iniipiity of the whole pnjceediijg nunaiiis entirely without pallia- 
fi<jn, as Lord Kllenhoroiigli's manner of dealing with it is unsurpassed even by his 
own previous follies. 

'^rhe history of the rapid progress of Sir Charles Napier’s arms may bo very 
brielly suiiinied up. We make a demand upon the Ameers of Scinde. They 
acceded to it. Wo then madc^ a further demand. 'J^o that also they acceded. No 
ground of (iiiarrcl being yet alTord<;d, we insulo a thiril demand, which it was most 
reasonable to anticipate would liave been r(‘sistod, as it was at once a loss and a 

ih?”Tiultitu)ii to the uhieft, Yet, even to this, the cession of their hunting-grounds, 

llu'y also acceded. While th(‘se demands wore making, Sir C. Napier was moving 
towards the capital. Wh(‘n the last d(*iiiand a us accedeil to, a treaty was drawn up, 
and upon the I4th of February, it was signed in full durbar, A further demand, 
howev(T, was made for money, of which nothing was said in the treaty. Sir Charles 
Napier continued to advance towards Tly«leraba<l. The Ameers determined, if 
p<».ssibh», to arrest his progress, and collected what they considered to be an over- 
whelming force for the purpose. Major Outram, however, ihe British agent, had 
a force about one hundred at the Re.sithaicy. 

'file Ameers deemed it unadviseahle to move aga’nst Sir Charles Napier, leaving 
b(‘hind them evtm this small force, which might either fall upon their rear or enter 
llydenihad in their absence, and accordingly they warned Major Outram to retire. 
IJe refused. The warning as repeated, and being again disregarded, the Resi- 
dency was attacked. Such is the pretext upon which liord EUeuborough attempts 
to justify the annexation of Scinde to British India. 

l^Vom the information r(*ei*ived by may please our fancy, in the name of 
this mail there cannot be a doubt that all I hat is English in highway robbery, 

the seizure of this territory was con- let us plunder openly ; let us not .snoak 

tein])hiied I>y Lord Klleiiborough before away under false pn*tences, so obvious 
th“ fiiat demand was made. And the and transparent that they conceal 
atUniipt to establish a preUwt to ju.stify nothing, while tiny prove that the iiii- 
the procc(*ding is but an aggravation of quity of <nir conduct is too gross to bo 

the crime. It goes far to justify the avowed, yet too manifest for conceol- 

indignant denunciation of a local writer, nnnit.” 

VI ho, speaking of these ])roeeedings, '^fhe territones of Scinde being thus 
says : — “ England has (xicasionally been conquered, and annexed, with the ex- 
guilty of violence, somethues of aggros- ception of that portion belonging to the 

sion and injustice ; she has rarely been Chief of Ivhyrpore, to the British do- 

ungenerous, and never cowanlly or minions — General Sir C. Napier being 

false. The credit of iin.shaken courage aj)pointed governor— acts for the sup- 

h;is never been denied us, nor, till now, pressiuri i»f the slave-trade have been 

the eliaracter of stainless truth. If we declared to be in force in our new pos- 
are to have folly ; if we are to have sessions ; all kinds of transit duties ore 

madness, viohiiiee, and iniquity, — for ordered t*) Ih^ aboliBlusl ; and the navi- 

heaven’s sake let us have openness anil gation of the Indus is remkred free to 

boldness at least in our crimes I If we all nations. To commemorate the 

are to go abroad in the ehametor ot bravery of the troops by whom the 

robbers, seizing on any territories that country has been won, and these satis- 
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factory results ensured, the governor- 
tenoral has detorinined on having the 
unserviceable g^ins taken at Hyderabad 
cast into a triumphal column, on which 
are to be inscribed in Kuglish, and two 
native languages, tho names of General 
Napier, and the European and native 
oiheers and men belonging to his force, 
whose gallantry was most conspicuous. 

On publishing the despatch of Sir C. 
Napier, relative to the battle of Meanee, 
and Major Outraiu’s modest narrative 
of his courageous defence of the British 
residency, Lord Ellunborougli published 
a notification, explanatory of the cir- 
cumstances which had led to the war, 
and declaring his intentifUis with regard 
to the territories victory had pljictnl at 
our disposal. This document is <le- 
clared to be one of the most dishonest 
ever issued by a ruler in British India; 
and there is too much reason to believe 
that the character given of it is per- 
fectly correct. 

The most important items of news 
from the scene of our recent con({iiest 
may be briefly summed up. Tr«*asure 
to the amount of at least a million ster- 
ling was discovered shortly alter the 

3 )ation of Hyderabad: it consisted 
y of gold bars; aiul it is sai<l Lord 
Ellonborouglj is desirous that it shoulil 
be made over to the troops as prize- 
money, but that the decision of the 
matter had b<*en referred to the liurue 
authorities. General Napier has en- 
trenched his troops at the Ivosideiicy, 
which is three or four miles from tho 
city, leaving the 12th Native Infantry to 
garrison the latter. On taking up liis 
cpiarters in this new position, he sent to 
Sukkur for three additional regiments — 
the 2 1st and 8th Nativ<' Infantry, and 
3d Light Cavalry, together with a troop 
of Horse Artillery. The first-named 
regiment left on the 1st of March, and 
reached the camp in safety, but we have 
no intelligence of the arrival of the 
rest Information r(?ached Borabupr 
on the 1st of April, by the Semirainis 
steamer, to the effect that they had 
beem attacked near Hyderabad on the 
24th of March, by a body of Boloo- 
chees, but that Sir C. Napier had 
moved out to their re.scue, and re- 
pulsed their assailants. The authen- 
ticity of this report, however, is ques- 
tionable, the news having been derived 
by the authorities at Kurracliee, from a 
native Cossid. 

Keinforcements have* been sent to 
General Napier from Ikjmbay. The 
officers and men seriously wounded in 


the engagement at Meanee, arrived 
here in the steamer Sesustris on the 
12th March, and are all, up to tho ])re- 
sent time, doing well, (^aptain Ennis, 
of the 21st, on proceeding down the 
river in company with a Barsee mer- 
chant, was murdered Iw the B(d«»ochees, 
and another oflieer, Captain Godfrey, 
was attacked and robbed, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. There have been 
other reports of occurrences of the like 
nature, but these are the only ones that 
have been uiilheiilicated. 

Tlu* B(4o(H‘iices are rcprescuited to 
have assembh'd to the extent of about 
45.001) men, at a place culleil Mcerpore, 
and if tho rumour just ulluded to, of an 
attack having been made on l be forc e 
frcjin Sukkur, be eorreet, the assailants 
must have come from this dirtvtiem. 
It was supposed lliey inteiidi'd to make* 
an eflbrt at rccovc'ring possession of 
Hyderabad, hut tluur ri'pulse by Cleii. 
Napier will no doubt have cooled their 
ardour, and satisfied tliein of the folly 
of any such attempt. 

From China, uiir new.s is childly 
limited to a lengthy correspoudcnct: 
which has tak<^n place between Sir II. 
Pottinger and tho coinmitteooFtlje m<*r- 
clinnCs of Canton, regarding the New 
Tariff and Seale of Duiies. 'fbe Flo- 
nipotentiary had also, it apj)ejn*s, ])ro- 
eeeded to Whampoa on the 20lli dun., 
in the steamer Akbar, when? an inter- 
view, took placi* bdween himself and 
Elepoo, the c:hic*f Chinese eommissioiier, 
who had come tliither for that purpose, 
attended by a numerous suite. It was 
a mere meeting of eeremeiiy, prepara- 
tory to tho commeucerneni of the Jiego- 
tiutions, which it was understood would 
be conducted in writing. Elepoo to(»k 
the opportunity of presenting to Inin a 
copy of a communication which he h:oI 
received from the Grand Coun'dl of tlie 
Empire, respecting the massacn; at For- 
mosa, and which conveyed the informa- 
tion that Eliang, the governor of Foki(?n , 
and Che-King had been Instructed to 
proceed to that island iVu* the purpose 
of investigating the circumstanecs, and 
expressly declared, tliat if Tukungah, 
tho governor, should be found guib.y of 
the crime alleged to have been perpe- 
trated, he would bo sent up to Ivkin, 
and rigorously punish(*d. 

This appeared satisfactory enough ; 
hut, on examining tho document, Mr. 
Morrison, tho interpreter, pointed out 
to Sir Henry a very objectionable pas- 
sage containetl in it, being iieithtu* more 
nor loss than an assumption of guberna- 
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lorial powor over th« f»thor nations of 
tin* ojirth, Groat. Britain^ of course, in- 
c^Jiuled. No notice was taken of this at 
the time; but on his return to llong 
K(mg, the Plenipotentiary addressed a 
letter to Elepoo, m which, after tender- 
ing his acknowledgments for the mea- 
sures a<h)pted in the Formosa affair, ho 
pointedly referred to the offensive ex- 
pression, which ran as follows “ The 
Celestial dynasty has for its principle, 
in governing all foreigners without its 
pale, &c.;” and stated, with reference to 
It, that the Ciuocn of England* “ ac- 
knowledges no superior or governor but 
God; and that the dignity, the power, 
and the universal benevolence of her 
Majesty, are known to be second to 
none on earth, and are only equalled by 
luu* Majesty’s good faith and studious 
anxiety to fulfil her r<iyal promises and 
engageraonts.” This letter Mr. IMorri- 
soii was directed to deliver personally 
to Klepoo, with a Chinese translation, 
and to express at the same time the 
surprise of the Plenipotentiary at tlic 
adoption in the edict of a tone so arro- 
gant, and so little warranted by exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The aspect of affairs at Canton is now 
p( rfectly traniiuil, and no apprehension 
of further disturbances appears to exist, 
though symptoms of disaffection are 
still occasionally apparent. Elepoo has 
addressed a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants, in which the nature of the present 
relations between England and China is 
clearly explained, and the evils of 
ri(dous conduct, and the advantages of 
good order, brought home to the nar- 
rowest comprehension. 


British JOisHUution. — A company has 
recently been established by the title of 
the British Hollands Distillery Com- 
pany, for the production of homo bran- 
dies and all otlH*r spirituous liquors. 
With reference to this association, 
ainnngst the names of the directors and 
officers of which wo find those of some 
most eminent and iniluential individu- 
als, wo read the following paragraph in 
The Journal aj\ Commerce, The trust- 
worthiness and authority of that publi- 
cation on all matters connected with 
trade and manfacturos induces us to 
call the attention of our readers, as well 
at homo as* abroad, to the passage in 
question ; their health and incomes 
■may bo alike benefittod by an availinent 
of the advantages the cojnpany holds 
Corth ; — ** Wo never rocommeud the in- 


vestment of money hi any new under- 
taking, without being satisfied that the 
speculation is not only safe, but advan- 
tageous to the public. With this reserve, 
we have canvassed the statements put 
forth in the prospectus of the British 
Hollands Distillery Company, and have 
instituted inquiries into the prospects of 
the concern, and the quality and cha- 
racter of its manufiicture. At the pre- 
sent period, when foreign nations so 
obstinately refuse to reduce their high 
duties on British produce, we consider 
it to bo the especial duty of our capi- 
talists to promote the manufacture in 
this country of every article which can 
be produced at home, our consumption 
of which has heretofore been supplied 
by such foreign countries, A very 
large portion of the brandy and hollands 
imported here is manufactured from 
materials, almost all of which are the 
natural produce of this country, and 
although a very material increase of 
domestic distillation would of course 
damage to some extent the revenue, vve 
nevertheless believe that such an event 
would bring some of our Contiuoutal 

allies to their senses, and would afford 

wholesome employment for capital and 
industry at homo. Under such circum- 
stances we cordially recommend to 
parties, wlio are now glad to receive a 
very small interest for tlu'ir money in 
the present surfeited condition of the 
market, the prospectus to whicli we 
have already referred. The spirit 
distilled by tlic company is made from 
nearly the same material as the larger 
portion of the foreign article, with the 
salutary exception of the absence of 
Prussic acid ; and having thoroughly 
tested it from samples, we are enabled 
to pronounce it excellent, particularly 
the hollands, which is perfectly assimi- 
lated in llavour to the foreign Schedam. 

Usual Symptoms of Consumption,-^ 
Consumption frequently shows itself 
under the most insidious forms. Per- 
sons who have had slight coughs or 
colds, which have soon disappeared 
without much care or attention, are, 
perhaps, after exposure to cold, or, 
indeed, without any obvious cause, 
seized with cough. This is at first 
slight, but it is obstinate ; it does not 
get well, as similar affections have pre- 
viously done. There is irritation about 
the throat, and this appears to be the 
cause of the cough. A sense of tight- 
ness is felt across the chest, os if it 
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were tied round with a cord. A little 
expectoration now^ takes place, but so 
trifling that it is not spit up, but swal- 
lowed. A degree? of languor and irri- 
tability next succeeds, and the patient 
is obviously less disposed to exertion. 
The expectoration now iiujrcasos ; it is 
spit out, and assumes different appear- 
ances. Sometimes it is clearly mucnis, 
sometimes tinged with blood, but ulti- 
mately it assumes a well marked ap- 
pearance. The skin now becomes hot, 
the pulse small and thready, the mus- 
cular energi(*s become seriously im- 
paired, the patient emaciates, the fea- 
tures sharpt?n, the face flushes ; night 
sweats and an extreme debility suc(!eed, 
and the unfortunate sufferer is at last 
completely prostrated — Crow /71 on Con- 
sumption und Asthma* 

The Late Quarter- Mdster Landelsy 
Royal Arnilcrtp--Vfe believe sixty-five 


years effective service of this old veteran, 
and, as wc understand, without one day 
upon the ht)spital books, is unpycep- 
dented in the rccoi*ds of the British 
army, and much of liis early career 
was on Foreign Service, ho enlisted as a 
mattrass in the above regiment, was 
subsequently at the siege of Gibraltar, 
unilor the noble and gallant Elliott, and 
suffered the horrors of a French prison, 
being taken when on passage from 
North America to the West Indies, We 
therefore trust that the aulhoritios, re- 
raem, boring the meritorious service's of 
the father, will yet take the case of the 
unfortunate son (latt? a Lieutenant of 
II. M.*s 22d foot) into their favoiirahlc 
consideration, to enable him to assist 
and solace his aged and intirm mother, 
widow of the late veteran, who has 
now but the scanty pittance of X.12 
per annum to maintain herself and a 
ilaugliter yet unprovided for. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘‘ A Subscriber from the Commencement.”— arc not sure of the fact, hut uuH _ ' 

however j enquire, 

‘‘ P. L .” — A communication has been received^ with this signature, but it is not exacthf 
suited to the pages of this Magazine, 

“ Junius”—** H. E. L C.”— “ A. Sipuhoe,” have also been received, 

Mr. Clarke’s Poem “ A Day in May,”— “ An Inquiry intu the Aceor.lanoy of 
War”— “ Shakspere, a BioKraphy,” Part 7— “ No. 63 of the Novel Newspaper’’— 
will be duly noticed in our July number. 


All Communications, Boohs for Bimew, /jfc,, addressed to the Editor of the 

« BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,” 
will he received by the Publishers, Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, & J’jper, Paternoster 
Row; or by the Printers, Messrs, Munro and CoNaBEVE, 20, Duke Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, 

Bills and Pamphlets for stitching, and Advertisements for the forthcoming Number of \ 
the Magazine should he sent on or before the 27/A insl, to the Office of the Magazincj 
26| Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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A llaml I’.levatiir, showing the principle i»f the machines, forms an excellent 
(Jarden Engine, priic .£1. 

Walker’s Patent Alr-l’roof, Portable, and Fixed Water-Closets, adapted to Bed- 
Chambers, Nurseries, Ship-Cahiiis. and Travelling Carriages, will be, found 
inestimahh' to invalids, the cseajK* of etllinda being rendered impossible. 

tVbolesale and llelail, 1, Crooked Lane, King William Street, and 9, George 
Street, Mansion ITouvse, liomlon. 

A SOUTIKiATE &: SON beg to call th? attention of Outfitters 
• ite.*, to the fillowing articles inannfa -tured by tlumi, &c., the Improved 
Light Water])voof Trunks, Foiir-Folding Mattrasses, and new Wasli-staiid, ex- 
pressly for the Overland Kovte. 

Also, ('Tallin Sofas, Cots, Chi'i'ts of DraiA'er.s, Fob ling Chairs, M^ash-stiind Tables, 
l.amps, Ihdlock and other I’ninks, Hammocks, Sea and Navy Chests, and every 
article in Military and Camp Ecpiipage. 

Manufactory, 76 and 77, Watling-tlreot, near St. PauVi. 



PATSNT PEltZlTlAN PSNS. 

TRICES ACCESSIBLE TO ALL WRITERS. 

Jambs Perry & Co., Manufacturers to Her Majesty and II.H-H. Prince Albert. 


Have itist intro(1urt’.1 anew varirty of fl; oxerHent Mctallie Prnx, in hoxes PonUiiiiinf? otw? gross, in cases 

eonlttitiiu;' aiiuarter Ol a hiviiln‘1. a’nl i»i\ ca:.ls; all of whirh aii* niaiuifiictiiM il mali.T Uio proti rtion ot Uitir 
PatfUts. suitulile for i'\fry desmption of WTitiiig, ami '.uperior to all iJii- i>rilimuy Sirel IViis in gtia ral u-r. 
J. p. jc (Jo. !*tr'>iii'ly rerommt'tnl lliiiikers, Mi'ivhaut**, Kx}iort(!r» t«f Mptullic IViis, iiml all large liuyei's t«' in;iku 
trial of rli« <!e artii-h's, in tb.- full eunii.l. nce they will !>.• f..iiinl to posM >b iiion: of Oic noci ssary elasticity for the 
prodiicliou of go«»a wilting lh:ui any other l\ns til a similar pnee. 

Fen« fn Br^xes. 


TIOT'TIT.E PATKJVT T.AHUR nAUllET.A 

PKXS, ill Roxfis, OMiiiainini; om- dozen ( i 

with Hol'ler. or in Iloxi's of three •lo/.' n J 
each. Fine or Medium iVunts. J 

Dnuni.K PATENT SMAU. HARKEL pens, hiA 
Biixes, rontai'iiiig one do/fii witli lloJdiT.or in P.i>\i“.olf 
three <lo/t'ii, six dozeu, or twelve do/eu each. Fine "i j 
Mvliuui Points. ) 



^P|RRYj. LOKbOR V : 


DOT'III.E PATENT PENS, No. 2, in Boxes, eontaining tli 
do/.i:n, or Iwehe eui-h, wiih 1 otf. Medium, or Extra 


CURVE-CUT PENS, in Bom-s, ri*Mt:'!Min_' threo dozen, six dozen, or twelve 
dozen each, with riiie or .Medi ito Point'-. 


ix dozen, or twelve ^ 


Pens on Cajrds. 

DOUBLE IWTENT l.VHOF B\R!?ML Pt N-, witli Fne- or Medium Points —Nine Pens with Holder. 
Doriil.K PATI-.NT nMAI.L B MtliKl. PE.sS .. 

CUllVE-CUl PENS 

Pens in Cases containing a Quartei Hundred, with Holder. 

DOPBLE PA'l KNT I’KN.S, No 2, with Fine or Medium Pomts 
RAVEN BP\( K PENS... No 2. 

bronze pens N„. 2 , 

Ihr FoUotnngSorts of the remjuin i'eN*. manu/m (itrrd l,y JoiES Pi iiuVv^ Co., are fi’jhl on Cards 04 UsuaL 

4. d. 

R.VVF.N BL.\rK PENS, with Fiia- or Medium Points TarJ 1 0 

NATIONAL PENS, Nos 1,2, Jt, N. 1, with t uo: or Medium Points tlilto ,.10 

UFITCE PENS ; 0,tro .. 1 0 

FINK OFFICE PENS ditto .. 1 0 

N.VlloNAL PENS, Nos. 7 and s, with Firo ui .Medium I'oii.ts . ditto .. 10 

l>oi Bl.E P.lTKN'T PEN’S, with Fine, Medium, Br-'jaJ, or Extra Fine PiiifiM. ditto ..20 

UNDER SPRING PENS. .ditto ditto dni.i ditui ..2 0 

FLAT SPRING PEN'S ditto d.tto ditto ,.2 0 

SIDE SPUING 1»P:NS ditto ditto ditto ..2 0 

THREE-IMHNTEI) pens dm,) ..2 0 

ELASIK. I'tJl.NTAlN PENS, with Fine, Medium, Broau, or Fixtra Fine .. 2 fl 

INDIA-Kl BBEK Sl'RlN’Ci PENS, ditto ditto ditto diuo .,2 6 

Regulating spring pens . ditto ditto ....ditto ditto ..2 6 

ELASTIC IK^LDEIl, witJi a|i|,ro2>riate Pens ditto ,. 2 6 

FGUN'lAIN PK.VS ditto ditto ditt-i ...3 0 

SCHOOL PENS, for Large, Round, or Small Horjd, j-cr Paeket 2 0 

^'•R- — EachCard and I'acket rmitains NINE I'FINS, willi auilahle Holder. 


drawing and MAPPI.VG PENS, per Card of Six Pens, witli Holiler. 

lithographic pens .dmo .ditto. ... 


PATENT PERRTXAN EX.ASTXC BOEDER. 


Ihe Elastic Holder is .so con.stnirti il as to impart an agroeahle softness anil flexibility to the Pen, rt'nderinff 
« so unconstrained m its action as not to fafi^me the luuid. This Holder laeiliUites U,.- progress ot the Pen over 
every ucscnptioii of pojicr. It may he hud with the Perryinn Pens, at an advanre of Tii iir kim-,N( K iht Curd ; 
or separately, at TnithKi-KNcii each. Each Holder is stiunjiei] witli ihe words “ I'aient, J'KJiiir, Lomiion*'* 


PERRTXAN EimPID INK. 

bS«, ikL,'l“ ix-culiur to itoelf, and does not corrode MetoUio Pons as otlior Inks.— In 

BLACK INK PDWDEK, ful. and Is, per I’acket. 

Packet*'*'*'^”’ die ill rfleots of (be usnal Inks, when used wilh MetiUlio Pens, SiaiHinco per 

Pa^"‘'iu,rS “■“* P«>-Ho)derB and PrneU-Pen Caiea, adapted to the Pkbetisk 

™ foe information rfm,, Peraon <» Panum. inMniing an, ofth. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE TWELFTH EDITION. 

Price 28. 6cl. inclosed in a scaled envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 
Kingdom, on a receipt of a Post Office Order for Ss. 6d, 

T he SIl.EN r friend, a Medtcat. work, on the INFIRMITIES of the 
GENERATIVE SYvSTEM, in both sexes; being nd enquiry into the con- 
cealed cau.>e that destroys physical energy, with observations on local and constitu- 
tif»nal Weakness, Nervous Irritation, Consumption, and on the partial or total ex- 
tinction *'f ilie reproflucii ve powers, with means of restoration ; the Work is EM- 
HELEISIIED WITH EN(jRA\TNGS. r* presentirnr *he deleterious influence of 
McrciJiy no the >.kii’, by eriipiions on the lieail, fice, ami body, the whole pointed 
out to sufT v'n)^ hiiiiiaiiily ii'. a “ SILENT FRIEND.” to be cuusulled without ex- 
posure. and with U'-sorrefl edr.liiieiiee of auec'-ss. 

Jii/ H. riutf 1 j. anf{ C>t. (’tuis/tlftn / Sui ircous, 

LHNDON AM) BIRMINtJHAM. 

Piibliabed by tbe Authors; and sold by Strange, 21, Paternoster row ; Field, 65, 
Quail rani, Rpj^crii -'•irt'f I ; Purkii, C 'om ptoii-strei*t, Snho ; IMiillips, JGI, Oxford-st. ; 
Jacks ti and (’o. l.'il), New Hond-streel; (iordun. 1 IG, l.eadenli iil-«ircci ; t,'atter- 
m"le, 17- Ratcliff II u'lluay' ; Stroud, 1 63. Blacklr'ars RoRd ; Dredge. 67, White- 
chape], High-si r^^et, l.ori'*oii; •tiue.st, 51, Hull-street, Hirmingham ; He.itun and 
liuckton, Hiiggate, Leeds; and by all booksellers in town tiud countiy. 

THE CGRDIAL BM M OF SYRIACUM, 

Ls a fTerille Hlimulant and ri'iiovator of ibe impaired functions of life, anti is cxclu- 
rivi ly directi ii to the cnic of such complaints as arise from a disorganrAHtioii of the 
generative system, wbeth'^r foristil utional or acquired ; and is calculated to aiTord 
ilecided lebcf to those wlo have billen into a stale of chronic dcdnlily, by which the 
ciMislii ijiioii i'* lett i i a deplorable <(.* 111 *, and t!»at neivous mentality kept up, which 
[daces ibe iiidividual in a siate of anxiety foi tbe rcni nnder of bis life. 'The con- 
sequences are not confined to ;ts piiri* pliyMcil result, hv»t branch to moral ones ; 
leading the excited rievi.iting mind into a fer ile field of seductive errors into a 
pcriiiciou.s applicHtioii of its inherent rights i sii<-h a one carries with him the form 
an I aspect of oilier men. hut witboot the vigour and eneigy of that season which 
Irs C'lrly youtli bade liiir boi,e to attani. 

It .s inr tlicse cu'.cs Messrs, Foirv ami particularly designed their ('OUDlAL 
HAI.M oJ SYRiAt'UM. which is itremb-.J to relieve lii»se persons who, by an im- 
m4ideia’c indulgci t e of 'li. ir p issions, h ive roiued lhi»ir c nstiluiions, or in their 
Way l<r *lie eofi-.ninnia(i'm of tint rlcfdorabiR slate, are afl'ec »*d with any of tlios*e pre- 
vious .s> mf>t«)in.s (h it to'tr.iy it> a[q>ioach, as ilie vaiious .itTeetioiiN i>f ilnwieivous 
8\.s'em. I S' iricgn. n'lv ubsti nclions of cerfain ev.ii u tiiori'., weakness, tS:c. 
Sold ill b.■ltI<^. puce lls. each, or the quafiliiy of ft ur in one iullidy bottle for 
by wb cb I Is is .save. I, 

l‘ic|'ir»*d on'\ bv ''Jcssrs PFJ’RV and ('t». Surgeons, 

19, QERiMERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

ai *1 I (iif I riiMles ^fr^et, Hirmingham. 

(diserie, iiotie toe gcnuini* witli- ut the s [,i«inu of 


impi esMi-d in a -.'amp on liir «)nl.sjde of lacli wrapper to imitate wliuii ii felony of 
the diM pi d > e. 

d he To Cases, (saving X’ I I*?-* ) may be li.id as U'-u.d, at N\), 19. Herners-stree t 
Oxfoid -.Meet, I .iMiibiii, .'iiul I tiic.it ( bar Ics- h| i eel . Hi ininglMm, and P »ients in the 
(’i.tiutry wbo ii<pnie a eoiiiNe <if ih s adiii ralde Mcoieinc. >li.>uUi semi XT) l>y 'titer, 
which will cntif o In ui to ilie full l»c:u lit of smdi mlvan'iigc 

Xiav l*e b.ul of all Ho.*kscl eis. Diiiggi'^ls, and ralciil .Vti-dieine Vend<*ra in Tow’ii 
ami (‘«'iiiiii^ lliroogliout the I iiiieii Kingiioiii, the C\intitient of Europe, end 
A mci i« a. 

M«s-is FI'.KRY expect when etuisulted by letter the usual fee of £1, without 
whieo, 110 notice cun h. taken of the coiiiniuijiealioii } (postage pie-paid.) 

PERHY.S PURIFYING SPECIFIG PILLS, 

, Price 28 9«l., -Is. 6d., and lls per b« x. 

OH:>ERVF., the SUiN A'fUUE of R. & L. PERRY and Co., on the outside 
of ciich riqqicr, are well^know'ii ih'UUL'huut l-lurope ami America 10 he the most 
ceituin and effcclual cure ever discovered for every stage ano symptoms of Sy phibs. 
They have effected the most surprising cures, rot only in recent atid severe cases, 
but when salivaiioii and all other rueans have f illed. 

Messrti. l*erry and Co, Surgeons, may be consVited ns usual, at 10, Berners' street, 
Oxford Hdeet. London, 4, Great Churles-atreot 13*^1 niingbam. — N.B. Country Diug- 
gibts, Booksellera, Patent Medicine Veiide.s, and Shopkeepers can be supplied with 

Ferrv's INila.. and ('nrilint RbIiti wiiK .1-- - i. t. A 
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THE TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

In a sealed Envcdope, price 3s. ; and sent free on receipt of a Poet Office 
Order for 3s 6.I., 

M ANIIf)OD-, the CAUSKS of i s PRKMATURE OECMNE, with Plain 
Directions fi>r ITS l*KKFIC(^T It KS'I’OR ATION ; addicssed to those 
snfft rini^ from the ilestrnetive eflVcts <if Exet'ssive I ndiilsreiii e. Solitary Hahils, 
or Infection ; followed bv Observations on M \RR1AGK and the 'fUKA TMENT 
of SYPHILIS, (JONORUHfEA, GLEET, Ac. Illustrated with Cases, Ac. Hy 
J. L, CURTIS and COMPANY, Consnltin^ Su'g-eons, London. 

I’AVELFTII EOrriON. 

PnMishe<! hv the Authors, aiulsnld l»v Rnrgess, ^Ie<lieal Rook-eller, 28, f’oventry 
Street, Haymarkef ; Mann, 29, ('orrihill ; Suaoir^^ 21 Paternoster-row l.Aiitdon ; 
(Li *st. ‘^iriniiii^Mam ; Sowl. r, 4. S; AnnLs Sijuare, MiUK-hestcr Philip, Smith 
C?d»llt* Street^ Li\erpOel- Pa nin ail*' t‘o.. Hooks Her to lle* R«V«. -.it ,,1 Snr 

geons iti Irelat'tJ, 41. (Jraftoii St., Diihlin ; nniniiiiond, 111, IHgll Stf' t*l, l.ilin- 
buigli; and sold in a Sealed I'.iiveiope by all booksidlers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*• This AVoik, a 12ih Etl'nion c*f which now pr sonted to the p'lhll ■, 10,o00 
Copies ftiiriuti hl'cn v t hft'tsfi'd shtri* tfs frrsf afijte irtinrt\ has heeti very iiiiieh ireprux (rd 
and enlarged hv the addition of a tiiore e\li‘ndetl atul cdi’ar derail td sjem i-ai pnri- 
ciptes, and also h^ the !n*<ertion <if scrrrul we/r a/ftl bttvn’.stfu^ vdn’s. This 

hook, is the result of very ainp'e and daily ioerea'^i ng experienr** in a elnss of 
diseases which, for some unaeemnita ld«* reason, have been either altogether over- 
looked, ortrt'ated alinod wi h iiKlitteronci*, by the oidinary Mcdieal praetiiioner, 
and we feel no hesiiation in '“.'lying, that there is no imnnhe.' of stieiety b> whom 
the hook will not be foninl tist ful. whetlier sneb p(*rson htilds the relation of h 
PARENT, a PRJ?:<'EP rOK , ora (’Lh'RfjN MAN.*’ — Sun Evt'nhi^ Pu/nr, 

“ 'riii> i'l a 'A oik that tVar lln re c*\i“.ts 1o'» mm It need («»r to l anse n^ to 
heLfafe to rertimmend it fm general peresaL Every hr.tncli ol lliost* frigid tul 
maladies whether the les ilt of imiroral liatiits or seeret vii‘» s, her*- siieemctly 
treated, and dixested t»f all n etlit.al tech.iiraTr y, .plain ami e»>> <rneetiiM»» are 
given for the tiesl m-eh- to b - pnr'ned in hI! eis'‘.s, however emnplie.ited, or a|>- 
parentlv liopele.ss. To IhtJ mnrrietl, as well as the ui’.inarrietL thi.s little W'ork 
alike aflonls eousolatioii and i uic in peeuli.ir cases, and we aie doing a service to 
.society in leenmimMtdii.g it to goner -I notice.*' — /Lse.r nwd //rr/s Jfrrrnr//. 

Messis. C'litis’s MOrl^, entitled MANfI<M)D. is one of the few books now 
coming before the pnl)l e on siicb a .Hiinje< t which ran lay rluirii to the eliurm ter 
of heinjf vtrir.tU' proft s-d 'iial, at ibesmee time that it is fully i nlelligi l-h* to all 
who lean it. TIu* moral and medir.il precepts givmi in it, remier it invaluable.' - 
Mdinief, 

The perusal of Messrs C urtin's book, entitled MAMKX)I), has really bs- 
tonishid Us by developing a set ies of rii lad.ies, t|ie nev or railmg eon-« ‘|ueiire of 
the virions h ibits of wb idi it treats, ’Pbe clear eonnexi on ponded ••ut between 
the assigiunl cause and the e'feets is peret'ptiule toeveiy rapiiciiy. We strong ly 
rocouiinciul the* woik. ’ — /f^r. 

“The scientific views tak-n by the authors of M A V H( K)l), on the source and 
ofgin of many f»f th« most dis»n ssing cfTeels of eertain ilepraved liabus, lully es- 
tal>iihh 'heir claim to i he t haiacd r ul experienced and judicious suigcons, and the 
result of our cvneful peru'-al of the woik has been to impress us with a iborongb 
confidence in the laleoi an I ski’! of the aidhor, and to sattsL us »bal lbo>e entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little irnlebted to them lor fiiroislnng them with a 
means of preveuling some of lliu frigiilful maladies to which flesh ia heu.- -Oid 
Ktifilund, 

Messrs. Curtis and Co., are to he consulted daily at their rcsiUeniU!, No. 7, Frith 
Street, Soho, f.fitioon. 

Patients in liiuia aie iccpiestird to be *.is inioute es jiossihlt! in the ilctail <*f 
their ca'-es, — the efuriiniini'Mtiitit mn-'t l»e aecompanied by tin* usual consultuion- 
fee of £t. and in allcasi's. the most inviolabb* secresy iii.iy be relied on. 

N. R. — The above woik furwyidcd in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
' of the above ageota. 
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ADELAIDE HOTEL., LOMDOM BRIDGE. 

Must admirably situato for Families and Goiitlemon vi.sitint:, Londun, to nr 
rotnrniii^ fruin tin* ('untirmnt, tlm Ka.st and VVost Indies, the Amrt-ica.s, An.strabisia, 
in fact, fur all parts uf tin* world, Pas.simgers joiniiicr or leaviiif^ ships at Gravesend, 
or any jairt of the coast, ar(* taken from, or br«>iij»;ht in, the very donrsf»f the Hotel by 
th(} various Sti'ainers in daily <*ornnuinieation with the jdaei*. It is in the imrnediuto 
vicinity of the (Custom ll(‘iise, and all thefi;reat mercantile establish ni(‘nts of the City, 
with tin* readiest access to the Docks, Kailways, and all parts of the 'Pow’n. For 
lii^ht, air, cmnfort, and beautiful views of the Itiver, it is unrivalled. — A night por- 
ter always in attendance. 


WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANCLES. 

BAII.KY’S IXSl lU'CTlOXS. 

• /’Vir Knt‘C-('nps. 

Depth from A to H and D. 

Circum fen ‘lice, A, H, and D. 

for Socks, 

Length, A to C. 

(.'ircuniferenci*, A, D, C, and E. 
t or 

Size round tin* C’alf, and Length from 1) to (k 
C'ireumferciK^*, to A, li, C, E, and Sock Measure. 

8 ^U(lKO^^^ in EnglaiKK Ireland, and Scotland, continue to rccom- 
in<‘ud liAl KEY'S Elastic Laeeil Stockings, Knee ('aps. and xVnelo S<jcks : 
they are light, eu(*l, and warraiiti-d U\ wash. Simv the reduction of Fostage, 
AfUieted Fersons in the (.'ountry can have any llandage by F(»st, for a few pence, 
by forwanling their measure as direct»d abr've. The pariii’idur property of 
the Stocking is to giv«‘ constant siipptvrt in Varicose Veiii.s, w(*ak, swolh'n, or 
driipNh*al Atfeciions of the Leg.s, or in any case reipiiring etpiai pre.ssure : — the 
K:ie<‘ Gap will he of great service where the Knee Joint n quire.s support, from 
Accident to the Fan of tin* Knee, after Inllainmation, Itheiimatic or Gouty 
Atleeii(»n the S**ck lUTords great snpj»ort after Fraeinres, innl Dislocations, or ia 
any case where, from weakness of the part, sappt.irt may he rcquiri*tl. 

INDIA FOR INDIA. 

DAILEY'S F»an«lages and I'ru.sses cammt be excelled for lightness and diira- 
hilitv, the Knee (’'a]'s and Stockings f\»r Weak Kegs an* made of Elastic materials, 
and cause an nuMorin pressure, so neecs>arv win ic ilu* veins are aftceted, ami 
ns they may he washed, the Leg will In* kt-pi free from scurf. They may ho had 
parlicidiirh stoat (at the same price) if preferred. 

rlie following list of jirices will he useful, innsnnn h as a dnifc maybe .sent direct 
the mannf.ctory for any quantity nquin*<l: Laced Stockings, ISs. (id. to 25s, 
i*ac!i ; Kiu'c (kqi.s, I2.s, Gd. to los. each; Ankle S<H*k.s, lUs. (kl. to l4s. 6il. each; 
Elastic liolling Ikindagc, Sd. ]ieryar<l; Ladie.s’ IJclts, 'i.'is. to 42s. eiudi ; Gentle- 
iiii’n’s Uelts. ‘21s.; Siisi)('Ms»)rv Handiigcs, ,*lOs. to (i(ls. per dozen ; Fatent Trusses, 
lOs. Gil. to 21s. each ; l.'inbili<*al Tnis>es, 42s. each ; Crutches, lOs. 6d. per pair ; 
Spring Cnitche.s, 50s. per pair; Jiadies’ Sletd Stay and Hackhoards, 25s. to 35s. 
each ; and every kind of Surgical Bandage equally rcBsonahle. 

]Manufactorv, 

41H, OXFORD STREET, LOADON. 

N.B. — Surgeons and Hospitals supplied with Calico and Elastic Bandages by 
the Yard. 

Orders by Post (with a Remittance) attended to. Exportation orders exmitedi. 
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Steam to CALCUTTA, via C\pe, caulivo at tiik Cape of Good Hope, 

MAlMUTirs, Ck^EON, and MADKAlii ; 

The Peninsular ami Grioutul St«‘am Navigation Cunijuiny's steam ship 

11 K T 1 !% r ic, 

Of LJ'OO 'Pons, 5*20 hf»rse yviwrr, an ill start from Smiihiiinptnn tui ThursLlay, 24th 

August in‘.\t, tor th»‘ ahuvi* plsit-os. 

Foi{ liOMRAY, VIA IluvPT. 

I'^asscngers may )n‘ bt»oUi‘cl tlinuigli, all o.xyirnsos iiu-liuled, by llu* Stesiiner leaving 
bouthiunpton for "Malta un<l Ale.\amlria *»n the Kt August.. 

Fou CKYLOX. MADKAS. am> CALCLTrA, via K<;ypt, 
Pas.senger.s may bu* b<»ok( (l through, all i‘\'pi*nsi‘S incluilid, by llie Steain-sbip 

o n I 1^: HI T A li, 

LeaNing on the 1st of Sopteinber noxt. 

F'or rates (tf passage* inoin'y aiul froight of jiareeU, plan.s of tin* aeeonunodations 
Ae. &e., apply at tluj Cuiripany's Othees, 57, liigh St., SouibarnyUon, and 51, iSt. 
Mary Axe, Loiuluri. 

TWENTY TEAKS’ LOSS OF H A Ut, A M> WON])KK- 
FUL RESTOHA'riON. 

Clmn'li-stn rt, Whitby, Oct. F), IStl. 

Gentlemen. — Of the last supydy'^ of OLUIIIDG K’S IJA OM of ( 'OLl! Mlil A, 
every bottle was sold iirmiodiafely eui roeeipt, ami 1 have many mon* hespjiUe, j»rdy 
waiting fur a furtluT supply, which 1 liopo you will s< nd uiilioiiL tin* least <h‘lay. 
Ord(;rs have [loiin d in mon* ibaii ever, since the powT*r)iil e-lli cL'i of tlie Halm leave 
b»*en so deeisivj'ly denuenstraled in the* ease i.>f seve*ral e re'ehblo and respoelable 
inhabitants of the town. One» in.staime*, among e»lbe*rs which have* aUrae;te*el pe culiar 
attention, is the <*as<^ of a genthanan who liael little; e»r no hair for twe nty yi*ar.s: be' 
hud trie;d nuriie.-rous preparations in vain, and uliimatedy luul his head s!iave‘d, and 
W’ore a wig. At my re^joinmemlatifui he trie*d tlu' Halm; and after using it accord- 
ing to the elireclioiis, for a short lime-, the young hair ajjpearnel, ami ho has now as 
fine a head of hair a.s any p»;rson in Whitby. 

Yours, iSce., 

JOHIsr K I LYING TUX. 

To Messrs. Kennab}", Brothers, 
lO, Westmoreland- buildings, A lelersgate-slreet, Ixmdon. 

OLDIUDGK’S HALM causes Whiskers and Eye-bnjws to grow% prevents tho 
Hair from turning grey, and the first applicaticm causes it to (airl be autifully, frees 
it from scurf, anel stops it from falling off. Abundance Cc*rtificate*s of the first 
respectability are sheiWTi by the Propriefeirs, C. & A. OLDUIDGF, 1, Wellington 
street, Strand, w'here the Balm i.s sold, and by most of the respe'ctahlc P<;rfumer* 
and Medicine Venders. l‘rice 3s. fid., 6s., and 1 1». per Beittle. No otfier prices are 
genuine. 

Ask for OLDRIDGFS BALM OF COLUMBIA, 1, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRANIN LONDON. 
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To Co iiuEsroN dents 




NOTICE. 


I t having been niggested by many oi the, most valued and 
iiilluential SiibBeriix'rij to liic Iliiiri.sii FuilM) ot' India 

t 

Mad.vzine, tlial ii reduction in it.-? price, would, by aeonscipicnt 
con.^idcrable mdargcmeiit of itri ^iule, materially jiromote and aid 
the. views, to the fiirlhenuiee of which, the Magazine Avas 
oi iginaily establlBlicd : the j'roprieto)>, after ,'^ome consideration, 
and with :i liojie, amounting to a conviction, tliat sueli diminisli- 
jjunit of jirice. will more edectnally rally round them every real 
friend of I’u-ili.di India; take the present ojijwrtiinity of infuriu- 
*ng till' Subsci'ihers to tliclr .lournal and tlio Jhiblic generally, 
lliat — oonimcncing with Augu-it m.-xt — the future Xuinbers 
nil] 1)0 Fubll.-ihcd at One Shilling each. 

d'his reiluction will take jilaee on tlie ci)mmencement of the 
lomrth Volume of the .Magiziue, and, a.'sistcd in every depart- 
ment l)y the same ellicient Corps of Contributors, tlie Fro- 
prietors look forward witli eoniidence to a proi)urlionate increase 
of siippm-L and assistanee, a-^ w'cll from that portion of the Indian 
as (lie British l’ul)lie, Avho maybe like tfiemsclves, desirous of 
promoting (he pros])criiy, and advancing the amelioration of the 
inhahitaids of our Indian Kinpire. 
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EXPF.UIMKNTS TO IMPROVE INDIA. 

Mu. .luiiN lIoDfisoN served twenty-seven years at Madras, and attained 
to a s<'at in the council ; lie is now a menilier of the cominiitee of 
hy-laws of the East India Company. On the fith of May, 1830 , he 
was examined hv the Lords’ (‘ornniittec, and handed in two papers 
•> hieh he liad prcjiarcd six months before, at the request of a director — 
one l)ein<; a list ol the various attempts made at Madras to improve the 
culture, of silk, cotton, cochineal, and other articles, diirini' Ids residence 
ill that country, notieimr the district, the date, the party, the land 
^ranted, the ohjeci, and the result, — and the other paper being a notice 
of some experiments and eiforts made by Euro})eans, which have proved 
successful. Wc submit an abstract of these very curious and interest- 
ing documents, drawn u]) by one of the most experienced and able 
members of the Company, whose title to a seat in the direction of 
Madias a Hairs is not second to that of any man ; unless indeed, the 
genius, honesty, and boldness of John Sulivan, combined with the more 
recent date of his ictuni from Madras, now gives him the lead. 


OKANTS OF LAND AT M.ADUAS FOR EXTERIMKNTS. 


Nature, Extent, oml Otijcct of 

{'.jiinfy, .\.n. Gr.-iiitcr, &c. flie (Jrjnt of l.and. Re.siilt. 

CRDjjiin 179(i Smith, Colley, iS: Dick For Siii^ur Works and 

Hum l)isiillcry. Buy- 


ing the cane Failure. 

ISOO ]Major Evans Zomindtiry of two per- 

giiiinahs of many vil- 
lages; for a stud and 
for eocoanuts Ditto. 


3 n 
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EXrEniMENTS 10 IMPROVE INDIA. 


Oounigr. A.iS. - Orantee, Ac. 

Vizugapatam ..1795 Campbell and Keating 
Kajabmiindiy.* 1793 Kcixburgh 

■k'i • ' 

Guntoor ) .r . 

Masuliimtam..) ^ 

Nellore, Angole 1801 Ashton 

1784 Jordan 

Jagbire 1793 Popliam 

Wfl.b 

The E. 1. Company . . 

Koebuck and Abljott. . 
1795 Government 

WollV and Natives . . 

South A root IfsOS Campbell.. 

Barramahal 1793 Moyther 

1R04 — 

1812 

Arcot 1793 

and to 

Tinnevolly ] 808 

Malabar 1792 

— — The K. 1. Company . . 


I^The E. I. Ci>mpany . . / 

I Youivj: 

^ Hughes 

Hnmn 


Nature, Extent, and Object of 


the Grant of Land. Besult. 

Zemindary of many vil- 
lages, on lease; for in- 
digo planthtion, and 
factory Failure. 

Some land near Sainul- 
et tltah ; for sugar, pep- 
per, exotics Ditto. 

Small plots, for mul- 
berry ami opuutia, 
silk and (3ochiiieal . . Ditto. 

Privilege to work cop- 
per mines Ditto. 


>Iount; laud for a vil- 
lage of weavers .... Ditto. 

At Vulloor; for Bour- 
bon eoiion and for 
mulherry Ditto. 

Tvun-^fiTved; f<»r milk- 

ing filvcunto fope .. Ditto. 

At Vellont; Ext(‘nsive 
innUx rry ■ garileu and 
extensive silk filature Ditto. 

Some villages; expen- 
sive indigo works . . Ditto. 

At hjrainbaueam; <‘X- 
ti'nsiM* niir.series of 


tret*s ami bambo<»s . . Ditto. 

J^aiul tojdant with inul- 
berrv Ditto. 

(‘uddalore ; laml for 
sugar fairtory Ditto. 

Daml for experimental 
and exolie agriculture 
and horlieullure .... Ditto. 

Lund f(»r imligo-works Goiugon. 

Ditto do. do. Going on. 

Cinn.amon, nutmegs, & 
coffee Failure. 

Bourbon coll on Going on. 

Cotton and indigo. . . . Failure. 

Transf. fnuu Young . . Goingon. 

A village; for pe})perAc. Goingon. 

A very exjumsive savv- 
milf Failure. 


It IS no modern discovery, tint a dunce in a school is the lault of the 
tnaster, not of the b(»y, and it is an ancient proverb, that the bad work- 
man finds fault with liis tools, 

How is it possible that Madras can be improved under the govern- 
ment of a Company notoriously corrupt — governing by the sale of 
every office to foreign b«)ys, who are not to colonize — refusing to pub- 
lish and sell the code of their own making — factors hanging the natives 
in the jungle, without appeal to the crown judges. Improvement of 
any kind is the bane of the Company. It is their trade to degrade the 
people of India — to trample them down in the dust. Look at the 
band-bills posted on the walls of London by the Company, represent- 
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inw their hor*:e artillery and cavalry riding rough-shod over the people 
of India, and over the prin..‘es of India. 

EUROPEAN EXPERIMENTS AND EFFORTS WHICH HAVE PROVED 

SrcCESSFUE. 


1733 Tinnevplly, Tho nsf* of tin; an art now extensively practised in every 

Arcot, ( lurgi; town. 

1796 — ploiirbon cotton introduced. 

1800 — J Indigo manufactdred from the cold infusion; animprove- 

iiH‘nt in tho process. 

• IMysore introduced. It lias become an article of exten- 

sive <*xport to Madras, Mrc. 

1801 Madras Cochrtm* dug a canal, which communicates with Pulicat, 

and is highly successful. 

Iso.) Ilangaloro .... Apple, peach, strawberry, and other fruits, introduced. 
1818 Naigtiny Hills. . Kiiropean fruits introduced. 

1820 Madras Cotton j)ii*cc-gfK»ds stampiMl with improvi'd patterns. 

*— Madras Slcol iriuniifacturo improved. 

— Mysore & Bengal i'ollee I fees increasingly cultivated. 

T>cngal8c Hehar.. O.its grown. 

— Haiigaloiv- .... Silk protluecd. 

— 'raiij'uv, Sal(*m.. Ind'go cultivated anil manufactured. 

183.) Indiana Indigo eiiUivuted and manufactured. 


Here arc the* cxpcrinii'iits of the far greater part of a century! Fifry 
years llie Company only revelled in destruction. Overturn ! ()\erlurn ! 
Overturn! was the word. But when Seringapatam was conquered» 
Bengal iinpoveiishcd, and Britain herself struggling for e.xistence, then 
tho Coin})any was lorceil to pretend to ifiij)rove the ro's’ources of India. 
Behold how they disehargod this sacred trust ! Tho nioiintain has 
indeed brought forth a little mouse. \Mio can glance over this list of 
improvements, which do great credit to tlie individuals who effected 
them, in their kitchen-gardens, without indignation against the 
wrefehed monopoly wliieh has reduced India so low that she has 
nothing beyond tins to boast of in the way of improvement, under the 
sway of the Engl.sh, uj) to the year 1830 . 

The public works we seized are all dilapidated ; even the reservoirs 
for the irrigation of the country have been most recklessly suffered to 
fall into a state of total decay. Our sole care has been to seize as much 
as possible of the growing crop. We have not only spoiled the palaces 
and tombs of India, bur, we have conliscated the land and enslaved the 
people ; we have not sj)ared the lamls of the priests, churches, or 
charities — we have seized all. We have not tolerated the existence of 
a single institution, or corporation, or combination, — we have corruptly 
intermeddled in disputes about caste,— wc have deliberately corrupted 
the priesthood, both Uiiuloo and Mahomedan, — we have timpered with 
the Pope, and sold ai)pointments as Protcatant chaplains, even to 
drunkards,* gluttons, and usurers. We have established the religion of 
Mammon, with which* gain is godliness. We have debased llindooisni 
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itself, the worst of all religions. Our aim has been to degrade, de- 
moralize, and deceive the people of India, in order to cheat them and to 
rob them. 

We fear to exhibit, on the opposite page, the mass of rupees which 
the Company has received from India — the list of countries seized — 
the names of the princes deposed — the number of British recruits sent 
out ; and such like things. Per contra — 

Mr. Hodgson remarks, that the larger grants, comprehending entire 
villages, includes the superiority and lordship over those villages ; the 
grantees, even though Europeans, being constituted zemindars during 
the lease granted to them ; and the villagers are their vassals or serfs, 
according to the usage of the particular district, and the power of the 
gentleman who obtains the grant. But in all other cases of grants of 
land, than those of entire villages, the possession and occupation of the 
land was obtained for buildings, and plantations for mulberry-trees, by 
private agreements made with the cultivators, — that, the occupation of 
land and the farming of land revenue by Europeans, increases the 
public correspondence with judges and magistrates, collectors and the 
government ; but he is not aw^are that, under any of the grants and 
leases enumerated in this list, the European grantees were oppressive 
superiors, though their native servants, like a collector’s native servants, 
occasionally domineered and oppressed, and wxtc perhaps able to con- 
ceal their oppressions from their master until complaint was made to a 
higher authority. 

He says that, under the Madras presidency, hitherto the various 
attempts to introduce new species of culture have been unfortunate, and 
not attended with very great success ; and that the result of the list of 
them shews that, at Gunjam, between 1796 and 1803, Messrs. Smith 
and Colley erected sugar-works, bought the cane, and tried to make 
sugar and rum, but the result was unsatisfactory, and the land reverted 
to Mr. Dick. The lease of two pergunnabs, containing many villages, 
to Major Evans, the superintendent of the Company’s stud, constituting 
him the zemindar or farmer of the revenue, in order to facilitate the 
breeding of horses, led to a trial of planting the cocoa-nut on a great 
scale— but it proved unsatisfactory both with regard to the nut and to 
the horses. The lease of many villages to Messrs. Campbell and 
Keating, as zemindars, during the period of their lease, for indigo, 
proved unsatisfactory. The grant of land to Dr. Roxburgh was not of 
any great extent, and did not include the superiority over any native 
village ; it was for sugar and exotics ; pepper also was tried : 
this also was unsatisfactory, and the grant was abandoned.^ In all of 
the northern circars, between 1794 and 1796, various grants wcie made 
of small plots of ground for gardens of mulberry and opuiitia, for 
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rearing the silk- worm and the cochineal insect ; but all proved unsatis- 
factory. Captain Ashton, of H.M.’s 12th Regt., was privileged to 
work copper-mines, but he did not succeed. In the Company’s jaghire, 
near the Mount, twenty miles from Madras, in 1781, Mr. Jordan had a 
grant for a weaving village, but failed. Mr. Popham got a grant of 
some land, part of which was endowed land of a Pagoda at Vulloor. 
This was not a grant of village superiorities : his object was to culti- 
vate Bourbon cotton and the mulberry plant ; but his experiments 
were unsatisfactory, and the grant was transferred to Mr. W. Webb, 
who tried to make rope from the alve, but without success. The 
several grants of land to Mr. Robert Wolfe, and to natives, for plant- 
ing the mulberry, were unsatisfactory. In 1793, at Vellont, fifteen 
miles from Madras, the Company occupied a large tract of land, under 
a supcrintend(?nt, planted an extensive mulberry garden, and erected 
expensive works for a silk filatnie ; but the experiment failed. Messrs. 
Roebuck and Abbot obtained a grant of land and a lease of some villages, 
for indigo works ; they erected expensive works, and were engaged in 
a very long correspondence w'ith the collectors and the Government ; 
their undertaking proved a failure. In 1795, in the Company’s 
jaghire, at Parambaucum, the collectors established an extensive 
nursery for trees and bamboos ; but that also was a failure. In 1802, 
at Ciuldalore, Mr. Campbell had a grant of land for sugar-w'orks, but 
it failed. In the Barramahl, in 1793, Mr. Meyther had a grant of land 
for experiments in agriculture and in horticulture, and especially for 
rearing exotics, but that also was a failure ; however, the grants made 
there, in 1804 and in 1812, of land for indigo-works, are still going on. 
Ill Arcot and in Tinnivelly, in 1793, the Company caused their com- 
mercial resident to establish plantations of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
CO (fee, but soon afterwards they acquired Ceylon and the Spice islands, 
and, therefore, abandoned these experiments. In 1796, they intro- 
duced the Bourbon cotton-plant, which has succeeded, but as it thrives 
only either in a peculiar soil or climate (the latter most likely) it can- 
not be greatly extended. Subsequently, Dr, Anderson’s son-in-law, 
Mr. Young, obtained a grant of land for cotton, indigo, &c., but he 
failed in his undertakings, and his grant was made to Mr. Hughes, who 
goes on with it. In Malabar, in 1792, Governor Duncan, on account 
of the Company, erected a saw-mill and made advances, but the 
speculation failed with much loss. A lease of a village and grant of 
land to Mr. Murdoch Brown, for rearing pepper, and various other 
purposes, entailed much correspondence and discussion, but, it is 
believed, proved successful, as far as concerned Mr. Brewn. 

In short, at Madras, all the attempts hitherto made for improving 
the growth of cotton, sugar, silk, and other things, as far as they have 
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gone, have proved unsuccessful, with the single exception of the culti- 
vation of the Bourbon cotton-plant in Tinnevelly ; where, under favour- 
able circumstances of soil and climate, a considerable extent of ground 
is cultivated with superior cotton-seed received from the Isle of France, 
but the climate has opposed the extension of the culture of that article. 
Indigo, although cultivated under the Madras presidency to a certain 
extent, is not an article that has been attempted in every part, or very 
generally : whether it might or might not succeed, would depend 
entirely on the views that individuals might take upon the subject, but 
certainly their arrangements would be materially facilitated, if they had 
to make their agreements for land, or with* the cultivators of the land, 
unshackled by arrangements with revenue oflicers in the pay of (lovern- 
ment ; though in certain cases a collector might happen to encourage 
and facilitate improvements, yet, generally, the natives would prefer 
negotiating with each other for experimental essays, to undertaking 
them under the control of the collector ; wherefore, the zemindary 
system is the best calculated for introducing improvements in cultiva- 
tion, than by the employment of capital, as it is nuK h easier to deal 
with a zemindar than wdth a collector. The best encouragement for the 
introduction of exotic plants, and for the cultivation of foreign articles, 
would be to leave the parties to themselves, in settling wdth one 
another the terms on which tlmy should be cultivated, and to repeal tlie 
duties now levied on the transit and on the export of such articles, 
would als) operate beneficially. The only chance there is of much 
increased growth of other produce taking place, is the sef.lemcnt of a 
greater number of Europeans to set the example, with the introduction 
of increased capital. The niimber of European settlers under the 
Madras Presidency bears no proportion to those under Bengal. Tiiose 
instances in which Europeans settled in the Madras territory, in tlie 
thirty years, 1790 to 1820, are enumerated in the list; and, at the 
present moment, probably there is not a single settler in any of the 
provinces under Madras ; but at any rate the number of them does not 
exceed three or four. There were some grants of land to Europeans 
for indigo plantations, which constituted them zemindars ; and other 
parcels of land were granted to Europeans for mulberry -gardens. 
There was also the grant of land to Mr. Popham, for the introduction 
of cotton from Bourbon, which was obtained by purchase from the 
inhabitants of the village ; the revenue on the land belonged to the 
temple of the village, therefore, the right of the Government was 
purchased from the officer of the temple, and also from the cultivator of 
the soil : when the cotton project was abandoned, the revenue reverted 
to the temple, and the land to the cultivator. These European settlers 
had, to some extent, disputes with the collectors and correspondence 
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with the Government; but in most cases they were men of education, 
disposed to do justice to all around them, and they were under adequate 

control, therefore the natives had no objection to be placed in commu- 
nication with them. In the ten years betw'een 1820 and 1830, the 
only European experiment is that of Mr. Blackbnme, who has formed 
an indi<To plantation in the province of Tondemar, a very small district, 
not wdthin the jurisdiction of our courts. Therefore, in the twenty-five 
years, between 1805 and 1830, the only experiments in cultivation 
made by Europeans, are, those by Mr. Brown, in Malahar, in 1805, 
the indij^o concern in Burramahl, in 1812, and Mr. Blackburn’s indigo 
fiictory, in 1820. In these twenty-five years, but these two grants of 
land were made, and even the applications for grants were very limited : 
perhaps no other applications \vere made ; none refused ; for, it is said, 
there is no reluctance to grant land ; and, in proof of this, it is shewn, 
tliat the grant made to Mr. Hughes, in Tinnivelly, for cotton, has been 
extended, and since then, he contracted to supply the Company with 
Tinnivelly cotton for their investment to China, whereby they have 
abolished their commercial residency in Tinnivelly. 

The East India Company improve India! tlie idea is absurd. Enter 
the India House ; look round the house ; and, can anything like improve- 
ment be discovered in that Castle of Indolence ; all is covered with 
actual mud and soot ; no one has power to make any one else do his 
:luty ; each person in the house feels that he holds a sinecure for life, 
iiul the only point in which they agree wdth each other is to maintain 
:his system. The successful candidate hastens to swear allegiance to 
the house-list principle of ])crpetuity, and thereby he virtually puts on 
liis night cap and tucks his napkin under his chin and abandons himself 
:o self indulgence. 

AVhy should the Company desire to improve India ? Their annuity 
s limited by Act of Parliament, They always have avowed their hosti- 
lity to the colonization of India ; for they know that Colonists would 
^all in the protection of the Crown ; that they would reveal the secret 
:)f the miserable poverty of India ; — which is the corrupt misrule of 
.he mercenary Company. 

It is impossible that India can be improved so long as her govern- 
nent is the perquisite of the twenty-four citizens of London who best 
oargain for their seats in the direction wdth the members ot the Stock 
Exchange. Parliament recognized this truth in 1784, and enabled 
:he Crown to control the monopoly ; but, immediately the Company 
bribed the Board of Control ; and Whig and Tory Boards still like to 
be bribed, their President courts the favor of the Company, whether he 
lances in chains, or openly revels in corruption — whether he succeeds 
like Glenelg, or fails like Ellcnborougli. 
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Can Ilaileybiirj' College improve India ? Professor Einpsoni de- 
clared in Parliament, “ Whenever I dismiss a class, I tremble at the 
remembrance, that these unfledged youth are sent out to govern India !*’ 
Look at a student arrested for an hundred pounds sterling for his cigar 
bill on his way to the ship. Behold him on his way out to India : 
admire him in Writer’s Buildings : see him placed under the tutelage 
of a ryotwar-collector to train him for the ofBce of a judge ! and then 
say, how India can be improved under the administration of the Com- 
pany's writers. 

Again, examine the Directors : ask each of them what are his merits — 
what his plans for the improvement of Indja ? Where is there any re- 
cord, or trace of system, by any one of them! Mr. Tucker, indeed, 
may put in a plea, that he has formed opinions upon some points ; but 
when we find him advocating slavery as an alarmist, we are compelled 
to doubt his sincerity. 

The Directors of India have, indeed, improved upon the feasts of the 
Aldermen of the city of London ; they have, indeed, improved upon the 
rotten boroughs of England, and, ivith Henry Dundas, they carried tlie 
corruption of Scotland to perfection — leaving Mr. Maulc as the only 
memW from Scotland, in the House of Commons, who did not vote as 
the President of India directed. 

A corrupt Company cannot improve India. The improvement of 
India is the annihilation of the East India Company. 

But, in conclusion, one word to the witness, the counsellor of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s government. Mr. Hodgson, what sort of a figure do 
you cut, in your actual position, as a member of the committee of 
by-laws ? Do you feel yourself In a respectable, independent position 7 
Does the committee enjoy its rights and discharge its duties 7 

Sir, history will deal truly with the committee. The permanency of 
its members will record their names. If you cannot blush for yourself, 
your descendants will have to blush for your dereliction of duty, how 
much soever some of them may now be profiting by your subserviency 
to the house-list. 

Ex-member of the Council of Fort St. George, we blush to see your 
name stereotyped with the names of your colleagues. The only ground 
on which we can account for the degradation, is avarice — the lust of 
gold, that soul-damning crime. 

Why is not India like other British colonies? Is it because India 
only is unexplored, uncleared, uninhabited? No! It is simply 
because India alone — with the exception of Hudson's Bay— is put out 
to dry-nurse. To save India from starvation, Queen Victoria .must 
take India into her own arms. Her royal consort might visit ' India, 
and be crowned vice-king in Calcutta. 
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Above three milli'nis a-yoir is drained from India, and spent or 
wasted in the India House, w!n*lst India is left without a bridge ; her 
roads and her reservoirs are .mII dilapidated and ruined. Thus is India 
India treated under the TTiisnile of a mercenary and corrupt corporation, 
fifteen thousand miles away from India. The improved means of 
communication between the two countries having been forced upon the 
Company in spite of itself. That was the improvement the Company 
would have resisted, couhl tlu* Company have been able to arouse from 
its apathetic lethargy, even for the duty of self-preservation. 

At home, mail-coaches have been superseded by locomotive steam- 
engines ; but, in India, common roads for such coaches drawn by 
horses, are not yet even contemplated. When will the Company's 
misrule give birth to railroad travelling over India ? Never! if the 
Company exists for ever, and has power to ruin every such under- 
taking. 

But surely the expatriation of the Hindoos is a novelty — the export 
traffic in enslaved Coolies is a new branch of trade ; it always has been 
carried on clandestinely, in an underhand manner, to a very limited 
extent — but, now, it is a l(*gitimafe branch of commerce, legalized, and 
peculiarly sanctioned and established, under the immediate patronage of 
a minister of the crown, and under particular auspices of the sovereign 
and the senate of the United Kingdom. 

The Company is chartered to devour more than half the crop of all 
India. Mysore is not protected from the ravages of the locusts— yet 
the cultivators’ half-share of the coffee crop is taxed as foreign growth. 
Can such a system improve the natural resources of India ? 

What is the main spring of improvement, in every country, in every 
age, under every form of rule and of misrule ? Is it not this, — the 
degree of security with which industry, skill, and capital enjoy their 
own fruits ? the protection of person and of property. An old Bengal 
chronicle now lies before us, dated Saturday evening, the 28th of June, 
1884, and an article headed Necessittf of Reform, in the county Aziin- 
gliur, by an European, states that one of the magistrate-collectors of 
of that county had forbid landholders from converting their corn-fields 
into orchards, because it abridged the amount of his collection during 
the current year ; another magistrate rattaned all the shopkeepers for 
not reducing their high prices. This county yields to the Company a 
revenue of £115,000 sterling yearly, of which £80,000 reaches the 
general treasury in Calcutta ; yet the Company plead their poverty as 
an excuse for not building or hiring a civil jail, and for not employing 
a civil judg^e, in that county. Can it improve ? 
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The number of slaves in this colony, previous to 1806, cannot safely 
be ascertained from official documents, though it may safely be believed 
they formed a numerous body. The domestic and field slaves are 
usually claused under the denomination of Covias, Nalliias, and Pallas. 

In August, 1806, General Maitland passed a regulation by which 
all slaves, not duly registered within four months from that period, 
were declared free. On the 27ihofM:iy. 1808, seventeen months after, 
H having been found that the regulation had not been generally com- 
plied with, the term for registration was extended for a period of six 
months longer, viz., to the 27th of November, 1808. This regula- 
tion was neglected also ; but the penalty of forfeiture consequent 
thereon was never exacted. 

In July, 1816, Sir Alexander Johnstone, tlu n chief justice of Ceylon, 
recommended to its inhabitants, the holders of slaves, to declare all the 
children born of slaves from and after the Tiili August, i8io, being the 

Prince Regent’s (afterwards George the IV".) birth-day, free: and 
declarations to this effect were made by the Dutch inhabitants, and 
Burghers, Cingfilesc, Malabars, Moors, and a variety of other persons 
interested in slave property, 

On the 5th of August, 1818, Sir Robert Brownrigg issued a regula- 
tion for securing to certain children, emancipated by the proprietor’s, 
the full benefit of such proprietor’s intentions ; and for establis^hing an 
efficient registry of all slaves, and abolishing the joint tenure of pro- 
perty in the same. “ The period allowed for making the registry was 
vrithin three months from the date of this regulation,” viz. to the .5t.h 
of November, 1818. Penalty for non-registration, forfeiture of slave 
or slaves and their children, who shall be and are declared absolutely 
free.” 

In a despatch from Lord Bathurst, dated 20lh of June, 1817, in 
which his Lord^•hip recommended the foregoing registration, he says, 
** the more rigidly its provision are enforced, the more will it meet my 
cordial concurrence.” 

The number of slaves in JafTuapalam and Trincomalce at this period 
was estimated as follows, viz. 

Domestics 2,000 

Covia, Nallua, and Palla slaves .... 20,000 

in all . . 22,000 

From the passing of the foregoing regulations to the 10th of May, 
1821, a period of nearly three years, we have no mention of the progress 
of the measure contemplated by it. 
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On the 10th of May, 1821, Sir Edward Burnes informed Lord Ba- 
thurst of the pasaage of a regulation for the gradual emancipation of all 
female children of the Co via, Nallua. and Palla castes, by the purchase 
of their master’s interest in such female slave child at the period of her 
birth. The date of the regulation was the 17th of April, 1821, and its 
enactments were to take effect from the 21th of April, 1821, the time of 
his Majesty’s (George the Third) birth-day. “ The price to be paid 
was the sum of three rix dollars if the mother is of the Covia caste, 
and the sum of two rix dollars if she be of the Nallua or Palla caste. 
The number of grown up females of these castes was reckoned at that 
period to be 0,000. Annuaf number of births of female children esti- 
mated at 2,500.” The result of all these measures may be seen in an 
extract of a report from Lieut. Colonel Colebrooke, one of his Mijesty’s 
commissioners of inquiry, upon the administration of the government of 
Ceylon, dated 24th of December, 1821, viz. “ Theie is reason to infer 
that some of the subordinate castes were originally slaves, who in the 
revolutions of the country ivcre left to provide for their own subsistence 

and were recognized on the footing of servile castes, deriving their snb- 
sistcncc iroin the land in the Kandyan provinces it has been a custom 
for debtors to become the slaves of their creditors. Personal slavery, 

I however, is nearly extinct in the Cingalese provinces; (this was an 
error); but it still cxist.s among the MaJabars in the northern districts 
of Ceylon. The number of slaves in the district of Jaffna, according 
to the returns of 1824, was 15,350. The number of domestic slaves 
throughout the maritime provinces does not exceed 1,000, and they are 
chiefly the property of the Dutch inhabitants and their descendants, 
who, in 1810, agreed to enfranchise the children born of them after that 
date.” “ The slaves of the Malabar districts were first registered in 
1800, and in 1818 provision was made for annulling all joint owner- 
ship of slaves, and for enabling all slaves to redeem their freedom by 
purchase.” 

“ To Iea(i to the abolition of slavery, a regulation was passed in 1821 
for the emancipation of all female slave children by purchase at their 
birth, the government engaging to pay their owners the sum of two 
or three rix dollars, according to the caste of the mother. The 
number of children who had been registered as free by the subscribers 
to the address to the Prince Regent in 1816 is 90 ; 50 male and 46 
female children. The number of female children who in 1829 had 
been purchassed by the government under the regulation of 1821, was 
2,211 and the number of slaves who had purchased their freedom under 
the regulation of 1818, either by labour on public works, or otherwise, 
was 504 ; or males 20 J, females 171, and children 133.” 

“ By the provision of this law the value of the slave is determined by 
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arbitrators ; and it may be objected to the regulation of 1821, that llic 
government should have fixed tlie sum to be paid for each female child, 
with reference to caste, and at so low a rate as three rix dollars 
(or 4s. 6d.) for the highest, which sum the owner was bound to accept. 
Jt would be more just that, as in the case of adult slaves purchasing 
their freedom, arbitrators should be appointed to determine the rate.” 

“ Lately the Malabar slaves have not come forward in any number 
to redeem their freedom by purchase, hut many children have been 
enfranchised under the regulation.” 

“ Thes(? laws are objected to by the Malabar proprietors who have 
complained of the compulsory inatmmissioii'.of their slaves ; but as the 
gradual extinction of slavery in Ceylon may be accomplished W'ith so 
little sacrifice, the regulations of 1818 and 1821, with some modifica- 
tions, should be maintained, and their operation extended to the Kan- 
dyan provinces, wdicre personal slavery, to a limited extent, also 
prevails. 

From this report, it would aj^pear that the Kandyan provinces were 
excepted from the regulations of 1818 and 1821, though that fact docs 
not appear in tlie regulations themselves. 

From 1831 to 1837, a period of six years, no information on the 
subject of slavery in Ceylon was received, but we find it thus referred 
to in an extract from a despatch of Lord Glcnclg’s to the Right Hon. 
J. Stewart Mackenzie, dated Downing Street, 2d of October, 1837. 
” I regret to think that the evil uf slavery still exists in the island, — 
though it be only to a comparatively small extent. The number of 
slaves is stated to be 27,397 ; they chiefly reside in the Malabar dis- 
tricts. A regulation of government was passed in 1818, to enable them 
to redeem their freedom by purchase; and a second regulation in 1821 
for the emancipation of all female children, by purchase at their birth ; 
the value of the slive is determined, under the former law, by arbitra- 
tors, but the latter awards the price of the children with reference to 
caste, the highest rate being fixed at three rix dollars (or 4s. 6(1.), 
Colonel Colebrooke did not consider this to be an equitable mode of 
adjustment, €ind has recommended in his report that arbitrators should 
be appointed to determine the rate, as in the case of adult slaves pur- 
chasing their freedom.” 

It was during the foregoing period that Sir 11. W. Horton, Bart.^ 
was governor, a man from whom little w*a.s to be expected in promoting 
the abolition of slavery, until, urged by Mr, Justice Jeremic, he passed 
a regulation for the triennial verifications of the registers in September, 
1887, in which provision was also made for registering all the Kandyan 
slaves. On that occasion he made a characteristic speech to the council. 

The regulations respecting registration were but coldly received by 
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Lord Gl'. nelg, who appears to have adopted Sir R. W. Horton's opU 
liion, “ that slavery having become little more lhan a nominal relation, 
there may he good policy in permitting it to expire silently.” It would 
appear that the law for the triennial verification of the slave registries 
is a dead letter, Sir 11. W. Horton, passed it on the suggestion of Mr, 
Jereniie, refused to act upon it. 

It is quite evident that if the regulation of General Maitland had 
been strictly enforced, slavery would have ceased long ago in Ceylon ; 
and the same may be said also of the regulati«)ii of 1818 and 1821 ; the 
fact is, these provisions liave been allowed to become inoperative, and 
slavery exists even more extensively now in that cudony than in 1816, 
when 768 slave proprietors agreed to manumit all the children born of 
their slaves from the 12th of August of that year. 

The Census of 1837 gives the number of slaves in Ceylon as fol- 
lows, viz. 


Western l^rovinccs 

, Males . 

373 

Females . 

332 

Soiilliern ditto 

ditto 

431 

ditto . 

342 

lia^tern ditto 

ditto 

12 

ditto , 

11 

Northern ditto 

ditto 

12,605 

ditto 

. U,910 

CVnlral ditto ) 
Kandyan ditto ) 

ditto 

087 

ditto , 

091 


Males 

11,108 

l’'e males . 

, 13,289 


Females 

13,289 




Total 

27,397 




It appears, however, that the above statement is not strictly accurate. 
In the Kasteru provinces there does not appear to be any returns kept 
in the “ Seven Kories division,” and in the Kandyan provinces the 
numbers relumed in 1824, were, males 1,443, females 1456=2,899, and 
in 1829, males 1,067, females 1,016,=2113. 

There Is every reason to believe, on the best authority, that the 
number is much greater in Kandy ; 6,000 being the least that can be 
reckoned, but 12,000, probably, being nearer the mark. It is also 
computed that the entire number of slaves in Ceylon is about 37,000! 

We now draw attention to the incidents of slavery in Ceylon, men- 
tioning, by figures, our reference to I'ar, Pap. 1839. 

Employmenisot slaves: — The Covia, Kailua, and Palla slaves arc 
generally employed in cultivating the lands, tending cattle, and collect- 
ing produce from trees. The Covias alone are used as domestic slaves. 
(594.) They arc the absolute properly of their owners : they are all per- 
Si)nal property ; none are attached to the soil, but can be disposed of 
in any way the proprfetors may think proper, (608.) The piuiishneni 
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inflicted on them : “ By the laws and customs of ihe country, a master 

has the power of punishing his slaves in any way short of maiming 
or death. The punishments usually inflicted are flogging, conflning in 
stocks or irons, cutting off their hair, and, when very refractory, selling 
them." (608.) They may he separated : — “ Slaves are seldom sold 
or families separated, but w hen given as a marriage portion, or on the 
demise of a proprietor, when, in common with the rest of the deceased's 
property, they are distributed among his heirs." (608.) 

IIoio obtained : — “ Some are descendants of native Kandyans, others 
of slaves brought from India, others by purchase of children during 
families, and others by seizing free persons in satisfaction of pecuniary 
claims." And others by importation, according to Mr. Jeremie (608.) 
Value of slaves : “ The rates at which slaves were valued have been 
established from time immeyiorial, viz. For a male, without reference 
to his age, 50 ridies, or £l 13s. 4d. ; for a female, without reference 
to the age, 100 ridies, or £3 6s. 8d." 

The whole of Mr. Sawei's observations in his work, on the Law 
of Slavery in the Kandyan pioviiices, should be read. On the 

subject of privation and punishment he says, “ A master may drive 
out his slave, and while his slave is in absolute destitution, he may 
abandon him to starvation." And again, “ short of the deprivaiion of 
life or limb, the master has the power to 2)unish his slave, and could 
put him to torture with the red hot iron !" 

In addition to the information respecting slavery u\ Ccyh>n, drawm 
from Parliamentary Papers, we make -the following extract from a 
despatch of Lord Glenelg's, dated 24th of Nov. 1838 : “ I am induced 
to believe that slavery might be speedily extinguished in Ceylon witli 
little risk or difficulty. It is indeed alleged to be merely nominal, a 
circumstance which must greatly facilitate its extinction.” ♦ • * * 

“ I am therefore anxious," adds his lordship, “ that measures should 
be immediately taken for cliecting the entire abolition at the earliest 
practical period." * # ♦ ♦ And again his Lordship says, “ I am 

unwilling to impose upon you specific instructions, an adherence of 
which might, in } our judgment, be injurious to the public interests; 
but I have thought it right to convey to you my deliberate opinion, 
that slavery may be safely terminated more rapidly, than by the ex- 
isting process of granual manumission," The governor, J. A. S. Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. is, therefore, called upon to transmit to his lordshit>, " as 
soon as possible, a full and detailed report on the actual state of slavery 
in every part of the island, containing, of course, an account of the 
number of slaves now remaining in the island, and of their owners ; and 
a statement of the nature of the occupations and employments of the 
slaves, and any other particulars relative to the subject, which may be 
material to a just and complete consideration of it." 
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The abolition of slavery is necessary, not only on general grounds, 
but because the cultivation of sugar and coflee has been introduced into 
Ceylon, and is likely to be very greatly cxtentled. From a letter dated 
April Ifith, 1837, we make the following extract: “ The report that 
sugar planters intend settling here is confirmed. Two from the Mauri- 
tius, aided by Indian capital, have sent funds, and are clearing lands, 
so THERE. IS NO TIME TO BE LOST.” Subsequent accounts add that 
additional numbers have resorted to the islands for the same purpose ; 
and that the cultivation of coffee is rapidly extending over the whole 
island. 


FREE SETTLEMENT OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

There is, we believe, hut one example of a British born subject 
liolding property in India beyond the special bounds of the King’s 
courts; but it is a highly instructive one. The case is that of a Mr. 
Brown, who holds a considerable estate on the Malabar coast ; the 

following extract of a letter, from an intelligent eye-witness, describes 
the eflect of this experiment : — 

The property was purchased from the East India Company, and 
amounts to two thousand acres of arable land, situated in five desbams 
or districts ; the collection of the public taxes, in all of which the pro- 
prietor is responsible for, and has, in fact, collected ever since the year 
1708, without any charge to Government, without a fraction of arrears, 
or the assistance, or even presence of a single revenue officer. The 
number of inhabitants, in the five districts, is from two to three thou- 
sand. The proprietor had, originally, magisterial as well as revenue 
authority. The first, however, was withdrawn, notwithstanding which 
there has, from first to last, being no theft, robbery, or murder com- 
nntted, and not a case of sale by distress. The authority of the pro- 
prietor is so truly patriarchal, that he goes in his neighbourhood undei^ 
the name of the “ The Great Father.” The staple produce of Mr.. . 
Brown’s land, like that of northern Malabar generally, is black pepper, i. 
Mr. Brown has introduced from the Malay countries, the art of blanch-^ 
ing this commodity, or producing what is called white pepper. He has 
besides introduced, and is proceeding with the cultivation of the nut- 
meg, the clove, and the pimento. Already he has succeeded with the 
cultivation of cinnamon, and exports yearly from 150 to 200 bales. 
He was at the expense of bringing young plants from Ceylon, as well 
natives of tliat island, to cultivate and cure the cinnamon. Mr, Brown 
first made known the plant from which Indian arrow-root is ob* 
tained, and has been so successful in instructing the natives in the 
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process of the manufacture, that the article is now one of valuable 
export from the province of Malabar. Further, the same indefatigable 
and judicious indi'^idual has introduced, on a large scale, the cultivation 
of coffee from Mocha, and has succeeded in growing a commodity which 
Arabs themselves could hardly distinguish from real Mocha, The soil 
and climate of Malabar appear peculiarly well suited for the growth of 
Ibis valuable plant, and Mr. Dro^yn has spared no endeavours to induce 
the inhabitants to engage in the cultivation of it, offering them young 
plants, and a liberal price for the produce. Their invariable answer 
is, * If we engage in this undertaking, and bring coffee to maturity, 
the Government will seize the principal paft, as revenue, as they liave 
done ill respect to the pepper vines,*' 

This statement requires no comment : Mr. Brown is, no doubt, a 
remarkable man ; but still such is the exuberance of intelligence, talcMit^ 
and enterprise, in this country, that it could afford to India many Mr. 
Browns. 

Let any reasonable inquirer who peruses this statement, consider 
what would have been now the condition of India in comparison to 
what it actually is, had the free settlement of British subjects been 
allowed, when w^e first acquired territorial possessions. What wonders 
in the improvement of the people and their country, as well as in the 
consolidation of our own power, would not English enterprise, skill, > 
capital, and loyalty have effected in the long period of seventy years, 
which has been so egregiously mis«spent« 


THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

On the coast of Malabar, and among the hills of Malayalla, there exists 
a colony of Syrians ; whence they came, and how they have contrived 
to remain a distinct people, seems to be involved in considerable 
mystery. Some regard them as the disciples of St. Thomas, who, in 
his journeys of benevolence, visited the coast of India, established 
churches among the people, and afterwards fell a martyr to the truth on 
the coast Coromandel, Others imagine them to he a colony of 
Ncstorians, who, in the fifth century, fled before the persecuting 
violence of the second Theodosius, and who, wdiile many of their 
brethren settled in Persia, and others were driven to various parts of 
the East, took refuge among the heathen in Malabar. Their colour, 
their names, their manners and customs, their style of architecture, 
the use of the Syrian language, the rites and ceremonies used jn their 
worship, and their subjection, in former as well as in modern times, to 
the sec of Antioch, would go far to establish the validity of the latter 
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opinion ; while the legendary tales of Romanists appear to be the only 
support which can be rendered to the former. Under the guidance and . 
direction of their first bishop, Mar Thome, they secured a resting-place 
in Malayalla, and derived from him the name of St, Thome Christian s--ra . 
designation which the Portuguese tried to affix to them, on the ground 
that they must, therefore, belong to the Roman Church, and be sub- 
missive to the authority of the pontiff^ 

At their first settlement, they were successful, history affirms, in 
making converts to their religion from among the Nairsand the Bramina 
— had great honours and privileges conferred upon them by the native 
princes — have always been Esteemed for their truth, their honour, their 
integrity of conduct, — and were regarded by their sovereigns as the 
most faithful and courageous in war, and the most quiet and industrious 
in peace. But the arrival of the Portuguese, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, was the signal for anarchy and confusion among this 
interesting people. At that time their number must have been large, 
as they reckoned a hundred and ten churches under the Riijahs of 
Cochin and Travaneore. So long as their intercourse, their commerce, 
and their political subjection w^ere confined to idolatrous Hindoos, they 
lived in peace ; veneration and respect fell to their lot ; liberty of con- 
science was fully enjoyed ; converts were added to their communion 
without enkindling any jealousy in the breasts of others ; their metro- 
politans passed from Antioch to India, and returned, if they wished, to 
their native country unmolested ; the honours and privileges granted 
to them by the Peramals, were enjoyed in tranquillity ; and the prince 
who could number most of them among his subjects, was looked to 
with great respect by his neighbours. But the moment that Europeans 
landed on their shores ; the moment that Portuguese Christians, then 
the rulers of the ocean, established their marts, their factories, and 
their power in Malabar, the spirit of the west began to blow in pesti- 
lential breezes over the peaceful abodes of the Syrians.’ On hearing 
that such a colony of Christians existed, the Portuguese asserted do- 
minion over their faith ; bribes, intrigues, treachery, and Jesuitical arts 
of all kinds were employed to bring them into subjection to the Roman 
see : divisions were sown in the camp ; commerce was converted into 
an instrument of temptation and of evil, and the power and influence 
of the Rajahs were engaged to win them over to a system which their 
ancestors had learned to despise. But the Syrians resisted such efforts : 
they determined to adhere to their primitive faith. The respect which 
they had for the Cross was better to them than the favour of the Virgin, 
and the long catalogue of saints which adorned the Romish calendar, 
and they preferred the word and the service of God to the nostrums and 
traditions of men. Still the craft and the power of the Jesuits were not 
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to be resisted with impunity. In proportion to the steadfastness of the 
Syrians, the Portuguese became more violent : the thunders of the 
Vatican rolled in frightful peals among the hills of Malabar, and the 
Inquisition, established at Goa, were brought to bear upon the stubborn 
and refractory heretics. Whose pen could describe the miseries that 
followed ? The tranquil habitation, and peaceful villages of Travan- 
eore, were converted into scenes of violence, spoliation, and fiendish 
barbarity : the Syrian metropolitans were imprisoned and transported — 
one to Lisbon, and the other to Rome, till they submitted to the Pope. 
All the authority and influence of Portugal were employed to rouse 
the Rajah of Cochin to oppress, to imprisfin, and to persecute his un- 
offending subjects ; and the navigation of the western coast was so 
arranged as to prevent all intercourse between India and Antioch, and 
to deter any bishop from coming to supply the place of the persecuted 
brethren, and to watch over the interests of the suffering churches. 

At length Menezes, the Archbishop of Goa, determined to carry the 
citadel by storm. After summoning the Syrian priests to a council at 
Odiamper, and laying down the laws to them with the authority of a 
judge, as well as a bishop, he consigned all their ancient manuscripts 
and books to the flames, transferred the bishopric of Angamalce to 
Cranganore, brought the whole districts of the low country into sub- 
jection, and drove their more invincible clans to the mountains to arms 
to defend their liberties, their religion, and their lives. No wonder, tliat 
when Dr. Herr, and Dr. Buchanan, and the church missionaries visited 
them, they found them in a low andT destitute condition ! Without 
bibles, without instruction, and without suitable ministers, what was to 
be expected, but that they would be depressed in spirits, as well as in 
circumstances, and be prepared to welcome the English and true Chris- 
tians as their friends and deliverers ! Trample upon tlic liberties of a 
people, attempt to bend their consciences to your opinions, as well as 
deprive them of their immunities, and you, no doubt, make them your 
slaves ; but rest assured that retribution slumbers not. If there is 
not a power on earth to avenge, there is one in heaven, and “ Vengeance 
is mine,** saith the Lord, •* I will repay.*’ The oppressors of these 
pool Syrians are already humbled, and laid prostrate : the nation that 
afflicted them has long been \isited with indignation. The system 
that heaped upon them so many calamities is shorn of the splendour 
which it once boasted in the East, and while a long train of judgments 
await it in every part of the earth, — while Babylon the great will be 
thrown down from her eminence, like a millstone into the midst of the 
8ea,^while heaven and earth will rejoice at her destruction, the poor 
Christians of Malayalla will have their captivity turned again like 
streams in the south ; the sun of righteousness will yet shine upon 
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tluim, with healing in his wings, and a sabbath of joy, and peace, and 
prosperity will dawn upon their land. 

But notwithstanding the persecutions of their enemies, and the op- 
pression which their own princes have learned to inflict upon them, a 
goodly- remnant is left. Sixty or seventy thousand cleave to their an- 
cient faith. Their articles of theology are found to be orthodox, 
though their calumniators denounced them as heretics. They acknow’- 
ledge the authority of the w'ord of God, and encourage the use of it 
among the peo[)le. Celibacy is no longer enjoined upon the priests, 
hut marriage is reckoned honourable among them, as among the laity. 
Instead of their worship being conflned to their reading the liturgy in 
the Syriac — a dead language, and one which the congregations could 
not understand, it is now read in the Malagalim, and the divine ordi- 
nance of preaching is. diffusing light and freedom through the minds 
of their community. 

At the time that Sir Thomas Munro was resident at the Court of the 
Ranee, he exerted himself, in a most commendable manner, on behalf 
of the Syrians. lie wrote an address full of power and eloquence, to 
the British Government, in their favour ; he persuaded the Queen to 
establish and endow a college for the education of the Cuttanars as the 
ministers and instructors of the people, and he obtained for many of 
them places of trust and emolument under the government of Travail- 
core. Through his kind arrangement also, the missionaries of the 
Church Society w^ere located among the Syrians, and have carried on 
their labours of love among them for many years. Under the oppres- 
sions of their foes the people were reduced to extremities — their spirits 
were broken— they became indolent and inactive, and seemed to be 
lost to society as well as to the church ; the greatest ignorance pre- 
vailed among them ; and there was no education in the land. But the 
Lord is giving them a revival in their bondage. As the depositaries 
of the scriptures in the Syriac language for so many ages past, they have 
HOW' received the Bible published in that tongue, and also in the Ma- 
layalim — the vernacular dialect of the people, and under the kind, the 
superintending, and the fostering care of so many devoted missionaries, 
the work of reformation is advancing, and will, i trust, continue to ad- 
vance, till their hills and dales resound with shouts of praise and grati- 
tude to the Lord our God. 

In consequence of the great disorders which were occasioned by the 
despotism and persecutions of the Portuguese, and in consequence of 
the poverty into which the people were plunged, and which disqualified 
them to send messengers to Antioch, and to support their foreign me- 
tropolitan in that style which w»as deemed necessary to his dignity and 
auihority, the CbrisCians in Malabar had, for a long series of years, 
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chosen their bishops and metropolitans from among themselves, had 
submitted to their authority, and had no correspondence with the see 
of Antioch, But after the establishment of the college in Travancorc, 
and the settlement of English missionaries among them, very consi- 
derable interest was created about them in England ; great attention 
was drawn to their state and ciicumstanccs ; and greater eflbrts, it was 
evident, were likely to be made for their emancipation and their pros- 
perity, This intelligence was received in Antioch, and the patriarch 
whose zeal and regard for his flock in India had slumbered for fifty 
years, thought it was time to supply the necessities of his diocese. 
Having appointed a metropolitan and an archdeacon, he sent them to 
India with full powers to rectify all disorders, and to smite the Syrians 
in Travancore more closely with their original see. On the arrival of 
Mar Athanasias and his ramban in Malabar, they commenced a most 
fierce and alarming conflict with all i>arties, excommunicating their pre- 
decessors, dissolving the marriages which they had celebrated, making 
alterations in the cburclies, and conducting themselves with anything 
but the humility and meekness of Christ. 

Their conduct was represented to the resident, and to the Court of 
Travancore, as most mischievous, and measures were adopted for their 
removal ; and they were banished the country. Whatever dilference 
of opinion may exist on the propriety of making an appeal to the civil 
power for their banishment, every Christian must rejoice in the hope 
that the Syrians of Malayala will no longer be associated with Antioch. 
The doctrines and the practice of the Maronites seem to be paramount 
in that patriarchate, and, as it is evident, according to accounts received 
from many parts of the East, that there are no greater enemies to the 
truth, and to Protestant missions, than the votaries of this sect, wc ca^i- 
not but feel grateful to God that the Syrian Christians arc likely to be 
rescued from their hands. The ecclesiastical authorities chosen in India, 
seem to have been on the very best terms with the church missionaries, 
and wish to co-operate with them in every plan for the removal of evils, 
and for the spiritual welfare of their people ; and should these dear 
brethren be the means of causing the streams of life and salvation to 
flow among the hundreds of youth committed to their care, and whom 
they are called to instruct in the great principles of the gospel ; and 
should many of those youths become the ambassadors of reconciliation, 
and diffuse these waters of life and immortality among the lukewarm 
congregations of Syrians, our hearts may ere long be gladdened with 
the tidings that the wilderness and the solitary arc made glad, and that 
the desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose. I cannot better conclude 
this notice of the Syrian ChristiaiiH, than by an extract of a report 
given of his visit to lliem by Archdeacon Ilobinson in 
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** My visit to the society’s mission at Cotyam, among tlie Christians 
of St. Thome, was productive of the greatest pleasure, and I beg 
leave to request the earnest attention of tlie committee to this most in- 
teresting establishment. I had formerly an opportunity of visiting 
them in 1818, when our intercourse with the venerable church 
was in its infancy, and since that time peculiar circumstances have 
led me to regard them with increasing interest. It was highly gratify- 
ing, therefore, to witness the great progress, both of sound learning, and 
religious feeling among the Syrian youth who are destined for holy 
orders ; the great desire for education which has spread throughout the 

country, and the confidence «nnd affection with which the brethren at 
Cotyam are regarded generally by both the clergy and laity. The im- 
j)rovcmcnt thus produced, especially among the candidates for priest- 
hood, gives us the best ground of hope for the future, and that probably, 
for many years, it must be the object of hope, rather than of exulta- 
tion, of earnest prayer, and wise counsel. 

“ My attention was chiefly directed to the actual state of the college, 
and the degree of proficiency which the pupils have obtained, and I 
have great pleasure in assuring the committee, that the result of my ex- 
amination was highly satisfactory and honorable to the Rev. Mr. 
Doran, to whjsc judicious superintendence, and unremitted instruction, 
it is indebted for its present improved and flourishing condition. 

“ On May in sixty-four catechist districts, comprising two-huii- 
clrcd and forty-four towns and villages, more than two thousand families, 
consisting of above seven thousand five hundred souls, were under 
direct Christian instruction ; in one hundred and fifty churches, ninety- 
four smaller houses of jirayer, sixty -two schools, a seminary of thirty- 
six ])upils, and a class of preparandi, containing about thirty young 
iiion : tlie number of scholars was one thousand four hundred and fifty, 
of whom one hundred and twelve were girls. 

My principal object, however, was to ascertain the progress of the 
students in religious knowledge, and 1, therefore, catechised them very 
carefully in the chapter 1 Corinthians x, which they read in English, 
and translated verse by verse into Malayalim. The result was highly 
satisfactory, of course with a very perceptible difference of the younger 
hoys ; but in the higher classes there is a knowledge of the doctrines, 
history, and scheme of divine revelation, which shows that the main 
object of the college, their preparation for the church is sedulously 
kept in view. When I saw one hundred and three boys thus educated 
by one clergyman, in so many different branches of learning, almost 
all of which were totally unknown to them a few years ago, I could 
not help viewing it as an Institution of incalculable value and im- 
portance. • “ REV. WM. CAMPBELL.’^ 
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The civilization, and consequent happiness, of the inhabitants of India, 
would be greatly promoted by colonization. 

The British Government in the East has, doubtless, been a blessing 
to its numerous subjects: but that happiness has been increased, in 
proportion to the humanity and liberality by which it has been adminis- 
tered. Its approximation to the principles of an enlightened people 
has been attended w’ith great benefit. The increase of Europeans in 
India would be accompanied by a greater portion of moral power, the 
infusion of w'hich, in tlie institutions of the people and the general pro- 
ceedings of their rulers, would promote the welfare of all classes of 
society. The permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, was a very 
beneficial regulation. The measure which introduced this change in 
the tenure of the land has been, in its general effect, an infinite blessinif 
to the country^ by the creation of a permanent interest in improvement, 
and the security which it affords to possession. Before its establish- 
ment, the most fertile provinces on the banks of the Ganges w'cre sub- 
ject, under our Government, to almost periodical famine, which swept 
away millions of men, and villages by thousands, reducing, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Cornwallis, “ a third of the Company’s territories to the^ 
condition of a wilderness, inhabited only by wild beasts.” Since its 
operation began, these villages have been rebuilt, and these wilder- 
nesses Iiave been covered with beautiful harvest. 

To the sentiments of the late Bishop Heber considerable deference 
will be given. He observed, “ Lord Cornwallis’s famous settlement 
of Zemindary rents, in Bengal, is often severely censured here, as not 
sufficiently protecting the ryots, and depriving the Government of all 
advantage from the improvements of the ten itory. They who reason 
thus, have apparently forgotten, that without nuch settlements those im- 
provements Would never have taken place. Almost every Zemindary 
which is brought to the hummer, (and they are pretty numerous !) is 
divided, and subdivided, each successive sale, among smaller Proprietors ; 
and that the progress is manifestly going on to a minute division of llie 
soil among the actual cultivators, and subject to no other burdens than 
a fixed and very modorate quit rent, — a state of things by no means 
undesirable in a nation, and which only needs to be coirectcd in its 
possible excess, by a law of primogeniture, and by encouraging, instead 
of forbidding, the purchase of lands by the English. On the desira- 
bleness of this last measure, as the most probable means of improving 
the country, and attaching tlie peasantry to our Government, I find in 
Calcutta little differ cnce of opinion. All the restriction whicii seems 
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necessary, is, that the Collectors of the Company ’s taxes shall not he 
allowed to purchase within the limits of their districts : and if the same 
law were extended to their Hindoo and Mussulman deputies, a con- 
siderable source of oppression which now exists, would be dried up, or 
greatly mitigated.’* 

The revenues of the Indian Government (says the Westminster Re- 
view) Oct., 1829, would ultimately, and, to some extent, immediately, 
be benefitted by the settlement of Europeans. They would pay for 
these estates — redeem the land lax — advance public improvements — 
become instruments and valuable agents on a thousand occasions — 
would purify the public morals — elevate the line of civilization, and, 
in a word, become central sources whence the streams of improvement 
would be poured forth. They, too, would form a nucleus of defence 
against foreign invasion infinitely more valuable and economical than 
any standing army. The story of the long endurance of the Roman 
sway has been often told. They ainalganialed will) those whom tliey 
coiKjuered, and elevated their descendants to the same immunities 
themselves enjoyed. It became, alter one generation had passed 
away, a pride and privilege to be a member of a Roman colony.” 

The utility of Europeans in India is also made apparent by the 
following facts : — The most valuable pr )ducts of the district of Moor- 
bhedahad are silk and indigo ; but tlie works, erected by tlic Europeans 
for the manufacture of the latter, arc viewed by the zemindars witli 
great jealousy, (although manifestly tending to increase the produce of 
their lands,) on account of tlie protection which the factories afford to 
the under tenants against the exactions of their landlords. 

By the exertions, too, of Mr. Smith, a merchant, who lately settled 
there, the town of Nauthpore is greatly improved, the streets widened 
and straightened, the communications cleared, and much jungle cut 
down. Mr. Smith also induced workmen in brick to come from Nepaul, 
where they are more skilled in building, as living almost entirely in 
brick houses, and several of the natives were persuaded to erect brick 
dwellings. Mirzapore is at present one of the greatest inland trading 
towns, and has long been, and still continues, the mart for all the cot- 
ton of Agra and the Mahratta countries. The inhabitants are more 
remarkable for their active industry, than in any part of the Com- 
pany’s dominions out of the three capitals, to which they have been 
greatly stimulated by the energy and enterprise of the British indigo 
planters and merchants settled near them. 

“ The town of Banda also, which a few years ago was a village, U 
now become a large and populous place 5 its prosperity having been 
greatly accelerated by the gunge, or mart, and other works erected by 
Mr. iliehardson, while* magistrate of the district 
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Let, in fact, Europeans be allowed freely to settle in India, and what 
would be tbe pleasing result ? Education would be extended ; schools 
and colleges would be established ; places of public worship would be 
erected, and the general welfare of the original inhabitants promoted ; — 
knowledge would be dlflused, and the press, in connection with the 
labours of missionaries and the regular ministers of the gospel, would 
make a powerful impression. 

The accelerated progress of Christianity in India, with all the 
valuable institutions which it fosters, may also be confidently antici- 
pated from an enlightened colonization. 

The great majority of British sojourners in India are in the Bengal 
provinces, and a vast number of these within the comparatively 
narrow limits of the town of Calcutta: the whole number of such 
sojourners does not exceed three thousand persons, of which com- 
pute about two-thirds arc inhabitants of Calcutta; the remaining third, 
dispersed and powerless, being scattered over the nearly (500,000 
square miles beyond its limits. It is, therefore, in the European towns 
alone, and especially in Calcutta, that there exists any thing like an 
efficient cause for change and improvement ; and considering the small- 
ness of the means, change and improvement have, since the era of the 
free trade, been great and remarkable. One striking example may be 
given. The native inhabitants of Calcutta having been admitted to s»t. 
as petty jurymen in criminal cases, an official list of qualified persons 
was duly published. The qualification, in respect to education, was, 
such a knowledge of the English language as should enable the party 
to follow the judge in his charge ; and in point of property, an estate of 
the value of £500 sterling, or the payment of a house rent of £5 per 
annum. Persons possessing an estate of the value of £20,000 were 
exempted from serving on common juries. The lists, admitted to be 
imperfect shewed eighty-four qualified Indians, of whom no less than 
fifty-seven were men possessing an estate of £20,000 or upwards. 

** The number of schools instituted at Calcutta and its vicinity, for the 
instruction of natives in English education, during the last few years, is 
extraordinary. In the city, there are twenty private religious, or 
benevolent institutions engaged, directly or indirectly, in the promotion 
of European education. In some of these, natives of the highest rank 
and greatest wealth have associated themselves with Europeans. Five 
years ago, there were, in Calcutta or its neighbourhood, forty- three 
private schools, for the instruction of the Indians in English. As to 
disinclination to European learning, this is wholly out of the question. 
On the contrary, both the interests and the practical good sense of the 
natives lead them to give it a decided preference, notwithstanding some 
foolish atempts made to restrain them, by diverting their principal at- 
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tention to the barren field of their own languages, literature, and philo- 
sophy ! Even the Hindoo religion seems to be giving way before the 
light of reason ; and it is well it should, for, independent of Its spiri- 
tual consequences, the influence which this degrading superstition ex- 
ercises over civil society, is pernicious and demoralizing, far beyond 
that of any other known form of worship. 

English laws and institutions, at least such as are suitable and 
rational, are equally popular with the Hindoos, notwithstanding the 
pains taken at one period to convince the English public to the con- 
trary, and to make them believe that they were unalterably attached to 
their own What but this attachment has peopled the towns of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay ? What but this partiality makes a real 
property in Calcutta worth twenty ycurs* pUFChase, when ill the pro- 
vinces it is not worth five ? What but this makes a Hindoo contented 
with an interest of five or six per cent, for his money in the capital, 
when he might receive in the provinces twenty or twenty-four ? The 
Indians, in short, are thoroughly imbued with a just sense of the ad- 
vantages of being considered British subjects, and of living under the 
protection of the English law. When the natives, living within the 
pale of the English law, contrast their own prosperity and security with 
tlie poverty, disorder, and anarchy of the provinces, how should they 
^fccl otherwise ? 

Some eminent persons have expressed an opinion, that the Hindoos 
stood in no need of improvement, or at all events that they were not 
likely to he bcitered by any intercourse with us. This wanton hypo- 
thesis is fortunately nearly obsolete. If it be right, that a mischiev- 
ous, degrading, and often blood-thirsty superstition should be sup- 
planted by rational religion, — that knowledge should supersede 
ignorance, — that fcLleiicss and sloth should giv'e way to energy 
and industry, — that poverty should be exchanged for wealth, — then 
the Hindoos stand in need of improvement, and it is our duty not to 
refuse it to them- 

It the account given of the predilection of the Hindoos and other 
Indians, for our language, literature, useful institutions, and knowledge, 
be just, (and we have full reliance upon its being so,) every Indian, who 
acquires an English education, becomes, of necessity, a convert to what 
^ay be called our political opinions, and consequently an additional 
support to our dominion. Should the natives abandon their own super- 
stitions, (the matter is already in progress,) and adopt our religious 
opinions, this will be an additional tie. Their conversion, whether civil 
or religious, must necessarily be gradual, and will be the safer and more 
efficient for being so ; but every convert, of either description, will be an 
additional stay to the support of our dominion. Every conquest of this 
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defcription, which we make upon the province of ignorance and dissatis- 
faction, vyll be a fresh accession to our own strength. The result, 
hitherto at least, has been exactly what w'e are describing it. Those 
among the natives who understand our language and manners, and 
whom experience has taught to appreciate our institutions, arc invaria- 
bly found to be the most faithful of our subjects ; indeed, perhaps the 
only portion of our Indian subjects at all attached to our rule, — the 
only portion, in truth, who have any good reason for it. 

The hate Marquis of Hastings, whose enlightened attachment to the 
cause of education in India is %vell known, expressed himself in the 
following language, to one of the addresses presented on his resigning 
the Government of India, Jan. 1823. — “ I do intend to join with you 
sincerely, in reckoning upon a permanent and advantageous change, 
in the condition of a vast portion of the Indian people. Secu- 
rity and leisure will afford opportunities for the active influence of the 
moral instruction which we labour to disseminate ; and moral instruc- 
tion cannot be diffused without promoting the happiness of society. 
Were this anticipated, merely in a moderate circle^ there would he com- 
fortable reflection in having contributed even, in a minor degree, to 
Buch consequences ; but when one looks to the immense population to 
which it is hoped this powerful agency will apply, there is a trium))h in 
having co-operated in a purpose worthy of our country, though 
share in the effort may not have gone beyond the giving impulse to the 
able instruments around me.” Let Britain ])ursuc the work of civi- 
lizing and evangelizing India, and iC will raise, to adopt the language 
of one of the addresses to his Lordship ; — “ A moral monument to tlie 
British character, in every way superior to the j)alaces, the tombs, and 
the mosques of native emperors, which arc now^ in ruins.” 

With the following passages from our contemporary (he Friend of 
Jndia^ we conclude our present paper, purposing in a future number 
again to renew the subject. “It was not tlie intention of Christianity to 
prescribe a general code of civil and municipal law for all mankind; 
this would, in itself, have been impossible ; for men, in different stages 
of civilization, require different, and, sometimes, directly opposite law-s ; 
the progress and the decay of nations, require a diversity of legislation. 
Christianity aimed at a nobler object. It struck at the root of human 
misery^ and pointed its weapons against the principle rather than the^ 
development of evil; against that fatal principal, which adajjts itself to 
all the various states of society. Human misery, whether among civi- 
lized or barbarous nations, has its foundation in tlic heart, in the de- 
generacy of the moral principle : political causes, though concurring to 
the same unhappy result, are but of a secondary order. Divine reve- 
Ittion tberefore, ascends to the primary cause, and labours to eradicate 
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the principal of moral evil, and to implant in its stead, just sentiments 
respecting our duty both towards God and our fellow creatures. Let 
these just moral sentiments take root in the heart, and civil and politi- 
cal improvements will necessarily follow. Wherever the benign influ- 
ence of Christianity is felt, society advances with rapid strides to the 
attainment of whatever confers dignity and happiness on man ; and it 
is only because its influences are unfelt or neutralized, that so much 
misery remains on the earth. To reason from its perversion rather than 
from its tendency, is against every rule of logic ; to lay to its charge 
the miseries which have grown out of the subversion of its principles, is 
to deviate widely from trutH. We are fairly borne out in asserting, 
that it is the natural tendency of Christianity to produce such happy 
effects on the temporal prospect of man, and that every obstacle to its 
progress, in any country, is equally an obstacle to its national pros- 
perity. 


SANATORIUM. 

We beg to draw the attention of such of our readers as reside in apart- 
ments, and whose illness may demand more of medical attention than is 
consistent with the arrangements of the house in which they dwell, to 
an advertisement which recently appeared in our pages respecting 
the “ Sanatorium.’* We have before alluded to this institution in terms 
of commendation. It has been expressly founded for the benevolent 
purpose of affording appropriate medical treatment and nursing to that 
large and important class of the community, who for the most part 
re ide when in health in private apartments, and who form no part of 
the family under whose roof they dwell. To such, then, the Sanato- 
rium is opened as an abiding place in the hour of sickness, where every 
means can be employed for their recovery, and where resources are at 
hand, which no private lodging could be expected to afford, such as good 
nurses, baths, &c. and a medical man constantly on the spot to supply and 
watch over the effects of medicine. The house is shut out from the 
adjoining road, and is situated in a pleasing, open, airy spot, adjoining 
the Regent’s Park, surrounded by trees, presenting a country aspect, 
and being, literally, a 

** seat 

Whose lofty elms, and venerable oaks 
Invito the rook, who, high amid the boughs. 

In early spring his airy city builds, 

And ceaseless caws amusive.” 

The interior is elegantly furnished — the rooms commodious— and 
supplied with baths and such other adjuncts as sickness usually de* 
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mands ; while, to the convalescents, the Regent's Park affords tha 
bracing influence of a country atmosphere. Each individual enters by 
right of membership, or as the nominee of a member's, and by the pay- 
ment of two guineas weekly is spared the pain and humiliation of 
accepting charity, while for that sum he secures tlie attendance of emi- 
nent physicians or surgeons, good nurses, quiet rooms, diet and medi- 
cine. The institution is under the management of a committee 
actuated solely by benevolent motives. No party gains anything in a 
pecuniary point of view from the payments of the inmates, and each 
inmate is free to employ his usual medicql man, or accept the services 
of the distinguished individuals who compose the medical staff. 

When we reflect on the hundreds whom business, or study, annually 
call to town, to whom the lofty hills, the clear flowing streams, and 
the wide champaign are familiar; when we remember how many leave 
their homes, around whose ample boundaries the free air sweeps in 
purity and freshness, to locate in the close confined avenues of London, 
we cannot but feel that such an institution will prove a blessing. 

No one can be more ready than ourselves to commiserate the 
thousands who throng our streets in a state of want — whose pinched 
and squalid features, whose tattered rags, and shivering frames, tell but 
too plainly a tale of suffering and want ; and yet when we survey the 
extensive and beautiful structures which the active benevolence of the 
past and present generation has provided for such in their hour of 
disease, and sometimes think, that at that individual period they are 
better provided for than many whose outward circumstances are infi- 
nitely superior to their own ! We trust not to be misunderstood. We 
speak only of the moments of actual disease, demanding the aid of 
medical or surgical skill. The wards of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s, the 
capacious rooms of St. Bartholomew’s, with their noble exteriors and 
ample endowments, with their roll of medical officers, embracing the 
names of Bright, Morgan, Key, Green, Hall, Lawrance and others, seem 
to offer asylum in every respect adapted to the wants of the sick and 
languishing poor, while hundreds of the middle classes whom circum- 
stances have called from their home, and who bad no opportunity in 
consequence of the frigid reserve of human society, of forming a beloved 
and loving circle around them, are, in the hour of sickness, left to lan- 
guish in the loneliness of a dark lodging, exposed to the noise, confu- 
sion, and ceaseless vibrations of this busy city ; or, perhaps, with other 
lodgers (unknown more than by name, and rarely that,) occupying ad- 
joining apariments, full of health and that riant gladness which health 
inspires, running to and fro, shouting out to their friends, and thought- 
lessly making such noises as rack the feverish brain,— but apart from 
thisj to say nothing of bad nursing, hundreds are unavoidably exposed 
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to the roar and trampings of the crowded streets — a condition which 
has been thus feelingly alluded to by Mr. Dickens (Boz), whom we 
rejoice to find a member of the Committee — “ That constant passing 
to and fro — that never ending restlessness — that incessant tread of feet, 
wearing the rough stones smooth, — is it not a wonder how the dwellers 
in narrow ways can bear to hear it ? Think of a sick man in such 
a place as St. Martin’s Court, listening to the footsteps, and in the 
midst of pain and weariness obliged, despite himself (as though 
it were a task he must perform) to detect the child’s step from 
the man’s, the slip- shod beggar from the booted exquisite, the lounging 
from the busy — think of the hum and noise always present to his 
senses, and of the stream of life that will not stop, pouring on, on, on, 
through all his restless dreams, as if he were condemned to lie dead, but 
conscious, in a noisy churchyard, and had no hope of rest for centuries 
to come.” It has often been a matter of deep regret to us, that there 
existed in this metropolis no public institution to which the exhausted 
invalid returning from the tropics might repair. It has been said by 
one, who has seen and written much on the diseases induced by hot 
climates, that an individual returning from them, “ requires full as 
much caution and prudence in approaching the shores of England, as 
he did on landing at a former period on the banks of the Ganges.” 
And after describing the frequency of pulmonary disease, as a sequence 
to the stomach and liver derangements, in such persons, he thus writes, 
“ Of all the miseries to which man is liable, there is none more terrible 
to endure, or difficult to remove, than that hypochondriacal despondency 
which is sure to settle on the tropical invalid in his own country— iu 
the midst of his friends and in the possession of wealth — unless he 
succeeds by timely and proper measures in correcting those morbid con- 
conditions of the digestive organs from which this daemon draws a 
gigantic power and influence that tyrannise over all fortitude, philoso- 
phy, and over religion itself. The instances of insanity and suicide 
from this cause axe not exceedingly rare, and although the wretchedness 
of their sensations, is only known to themselves, their medical atten- 
dants, and some of their intimate acquaintances, the amount of it is 
great, beyond all calculation !” He then adds, — “ I know from re- 
peated examples and multiplied observations that a rigid system of 
self-control, adopted as soon as the individual withdraws himself from 
the deleterious influences of a hot climate, and persisted in for a certain 
time after his arrival in Europe, would, in nine cases out of ten, be 
followed, not only by restoration to health, but by an equilibrium of 
spirits an^ mental serenity, which none but the temperate, abstemious, 
and the prudent can. possibly appreciate.” After such observations 
from such a source, and which have been before the public a long time. 
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it is somewhat surprising that the wealthy Directors of the East India 
Company have not provided a suitable institution for such of their 
devoted servants, as have been sent to England for their health.” 
Absence, time, and disease have tended to make them strangers in their 
fatherland— ‘Worn and wearied they are left to their own poor resources, 
and, in the metropolis of their country, compelled to accept the cold 
attentions of a lodging-house keeper, and such nursings as the hurry 
and confusion of such a plan can afford ! Is it wonderful that in such 
a case, gloom and despondency should set in, and insanity or death 
terminate the scene ? From a deep sympathy with the sufferings of the 
tropical invalid, we rejoice at the establishment of an institution like 
the Sanatorium, where medical attendance, medicine, and board, can be 
so moderately procured ; and we feel it a duty which we owe to the 
great cause of benevolence, to press its claims on the notice of the East 
India Company, as forming a ready-prepared and appropriate asylum 
for such of their agents as have sacrificed their health in carrying out 
their important duties in a feverish clime. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

The immense advantages which this Association has been the means, as 
well directly as indirectly, of conferring on India and her inhabitants, 
induces us to publish the following and fifth Report from the Court of 
Directors to the Proprietors of the Company. It is a very interesting 
document : 

SOth May, 1843. 

Gentlemen, — The usual period for holding the half-yearly General 
Meeting of the Company having arrived, the Proprietors have been 
invited to attend on this day to receive from the Court of Directors a 
report on the state of the concern, and to declare a Dividend for the 
half-year ending 1st April, 1843. 

The Proprietors are generally aware that the half-yearly Meetings 
are convened according to the Deed for these purposes only, and that 
the statement of accounts is made annually, an arrangement essentially 
necessary in consequence of part of the Company’s operations being 
carried on at distant points, from which sufficiently detailed informa- 
tion cannot be procured for half-yearly statements. 

The Directors have, however, undoubted grounds for assuring the 
Proprietors, thar the receipts of the Company continue steadily to in- 
crease, and that in some material points, there has been a diminution 
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of expenditure in carrying on the operations ot the Company for the 
last six months. 

The Directors report that the Company’s steam ship “ Hindostan*' 
has been placed on her station in the Indian Seas, after a successful 
voyage to Calcutta of sixty-three days under steam, and including all 
stoppages for coaling, &c., ninety-one days from England to Calcutta. 

In the original estimates formed by the Directors for opening the 
Indian line, it was contemplated that it would require an outlay of capi- 
Ul of £10,000, in addition to any passage-money that might be received 
to cover the expences of placing the “ Hindostan* and “ Bentinck” at 
Calcutta. The accounts of the “ Hindostan’s” voyage outwards being 
made up, it now appears that including all insurance, the total expense 
for this object beyond the receipts of passage-money will be under 
£1800 for that ship, and as the Directors consider there are just grounds 
for anticipating a similar result in the case of the “ Bentinck,’* (to sail 
for Calcutta on the 24th of August), from the numerous applications 
made for passage in that ship, they are warranted in concluding that 
both these ships may be placed on their station for a sum under £4000. 

The “ fliudostan’s” performance on her first voyage to and from 
Calcutta and Suez, and the short time occupied in it, has been for some 
time before the public, and the Directors will only here remark, that 
the Result has been beyond their most sanguine expectations. Its effects 
were more especially manifested from the fret, that she left Suez 17 
hours after the steamer for Bombay, and notwithstanding a further 
delay of 30 hours on her voyage to Calcutta from unexpected circum- 
stances, which are not likely to occur again, she arrived there before 
the express mail, via Bombay from England, had reached that place, 
giving an opportunity to those who sent duplicate letters by the “ Hin- 
dostan” to Madras, to answer them by the return mail to England, a 
saving of one month in the correspondence. 

These facts have created a strong sensation at Madras, and Calcutta, 
and also at home, and will, no doubt, lead to some decided improvement 
in the more expeditious conveyance of the Indian Mails, which a short 
lime must develope. 

The opening of the line to and from Calcutta, Madras, and Suez, has 
increased the number of passengers in this Company’s steamers in the 
Mediterranean, a result which, as alluded to in former reports, was con- 
fidently anticipated. It was manifest that without the necessary facili- 
ties for passengers to proceed from Suez to and from those important 
Presidencies, the Mediterranean line could only be considered as still in 
its infancy ; and it now appears evident that the Overland intercourse, 
in consequence of those additional means being afforded, must gradually 
extend, and prove proportionably advantageous to this Campauy’s in- 
terests in that quarter. 
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The observations in the last yearly report in reference to the transit 
of passengers through Egypt, held out the prospect of this part of the 
line of communication with the East being placed on an improved and 
efficient footing, and the Directors now report, that at no time since 
this Company was established, has that transit been on so satisfactory 
a footing as at present. Respectable parties with the required means, 
have come forward, under the sanction of H. H. the Pacha, to carry 
on the undertaking, with every prospect of success, as regards their own 
interests, and of giving satisfaction to travellers. In the mean time, 
and until the arrangements alluded to, are further advanced, this Com- 
pany has supplied additional means, especially for improving the water 
conveyance on the Nile, and Mahmoudieh canal, and having highly 
efficient officers in Egypt appointed for this duty, the Directors hope 
that the united efforts which have been lately made, will effectually ac- 
complish this important object, being assured that H. H. the Pacha 
will continue to afford the undertaking, the countenance he has hitherto 
invariably extended to it. 

The Directors have further to report, that the ** Bentinck ** steam 
ship, 1800 tons, and 520 horse power, built by Mr. Wilson, and the 
machinery by Messrs. Fawcett and Co., Liverpool, will be ready for 
sea early in July, and will come round to Southampton during that 
month. The Proprietors are perhaps not aware, that in addition to" the 
extra fastenings and other improvements, this ship, as well as all the 
vessels built by tjiis Company since 1840, have had introduced into 
them the water-tight iron bulkheads, first adapted to steam vessels by 
Mr. C. W. Williams, one . of the Directors of this Company, which 
give not only additional strength, but also unquestionably additional 
security in case of accident.* 

For the information of the Proprietary, the Directors have to report 
that the amount of Instalments not yet called for is £120,725, and that 
this sum is more than sufficient to cover all expenditure that may be re- 
quired under the existing arrangements of the Company. 

The Directors think it right to take this opportunity of stating that 
the terms required by the Court of Directors of the Hon. East India 
Company, when they made the grant to this Company, have been 
fulfilled, so far as relates to the sum of £20,000 for the first year, 
and the payment of that amount is not dependent on any future 
service. 

As the grant of £20,000 a year from the Honorable Company, em- 
braced a term of five years, and as the payment is half yearly, the 

* A highly interesting paper on Iron bulk-heads by Charles Wye Willianis, Esq., 

of Liverpool, will bo found in the Appendix to the “ Report on Steam Vessels Ac- 
ciaents,' printed by order of the House of Commons, May 1889. 
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Directors have not introduced the first Instalment of £10,000 into the 
last hall*- year’s accounts, as it will not be payable until July next. 

The Directors, in conclusion, have to state that after taking intp 
consideration every engagement of the Company, and providing for the 
same out of the trading profits, there remains on the 31st March last, a 
balance to the credit of profit and loss, of about £41,000, exclusive of 
the grant of £20,000 above referred to. 

The Directors therefore recommend that the usual half-yearly 
dividend of 3jf per cent., for the half-year ending on ^st March last, 
be paid to the Proprietors entitled to receive the same, which will 
amount to about £15,000, and the balance, undivided, will remain to 
accumulate for future contingencies, or for any purpose to which the 
Proprietary may hereafter see fit to apply it. 

It was subsequently moved^ seconded^ and unanimously carried — 1st. 
That the Report now read be received, printed, and circulated amongst 
the Proprietors. — 2nd. That a Dividend of 3^ per cent, recommended 
in the Report now read, be payable on or after the 16th June, 1843, be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 3 o’Clock on each day, to such Proprietors 
as are duly qualified to receive the same. — A vote of thanks was then 
moved to the Chairman and Directors, which was carried unanimously, 
and the meeting adjourned. 


MILITARY EXECUTION AT MORILLA. 

On the 21st of Jan. some soldiers of the garrison of Morilla were 
seduced from their allegiance to the little Queen of Spain, in favour of 
her mother ; they rose at day-light ; but, by seven o’clock in the 
morning all was quiet. The Governor General immediately issued a 
self laudatory bloody proclamation, worthy Lord Ellenborough’s notjice ; 
it anticipates the execution of the untried. His permanent court mar- 
tial soon condemned the victims, so that, slow as Spanish Justice is, on 
the 5th of Feb. upwards of eighty of them were sentenced to die the 
death of the traitor. 

On the Sth, no less than forty-one of these unfortunate soldiers were^ 
Y imprisoned in barracks near the artillery ground, accompanied by their 
' confessors,' and their executioners were placed as guards over then}» 

The next morning, at half-past six o’clock, they were unshackled^ 
having only their arms tied, and were marched between two files of 
soldiers, their executioners, to the ground ; here they found three 
thousand men forming three sides of a square. As the mournful pro- 
cession approached, an officer proclaimed aloud, to the troops ; that, if 
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8 n 3 r person should dare to ask for the pardon of any of the victima he- 
Yirould be shot. 

The regiment to vhich the victims belonged formed the bottom of 
the square, and they were over-awed by a stronf body of cavalry being 
posted behind them. The condemned men were led up to their old 
companions in arms. Their sentence was quickly read over to them, 
and then, they were marched up to the vacant side of the square. 
Here they were placed close to each other to suffer death ; they were 
placed in file, kneeling, in front of a hillock, used as a butt by the artil- 
lery ; their executioners filed off, behind them^; there was scarcely the 
space of a yard between their muskets and their victims. In an instant, 

. their bayonets were unfixed. The Priests were informed that the hour 
had come. It was seven o’clock. Theword8,->n)akeready— ‘present— 
fire,— were given instanter, find the file of the condemned fell like a 
wall, simultaneously ; each victim fell as a ** Statue from its base o'er- 
thrown. 

The executioners fired in a running fire ; no particular victim was 
assigned, but the order given was for each executioner to fire at the 
victim most directly in front of him. Many of the victims thus shot 
down were seen to be writhing in the agonies of death, upon the 
ground ; but not a sound of any kind was heard, save the order to reload, 
for there was no reserve, in readiness to put them out of their misery. 
An agonizing delay was thus caused in finally dispatching these forty- 
one Spanish soldiers. 

As soon as it was evident that life was extinct, in all these forty- 
one victims, the various regiments were ‘marched past their dead bodies, 
with music playing, and then they were marched home into their re- 
spective quarters. The impression was most awful. 

Two days afterwards, the remainder of these eighty victims were 
treated in a similar manner ; but, the more considerate method of sepa- 
rating them a.yard or two a part, when kneeling down for execution, 
was adopted ; but, then on the other hand, the Serjeant who led the 
insurgents was led into the hollow of the square, where he was strangled 
by the screwing machine and his right hand was cut off. 

. Thus ended this bloody execution of more than eighty soldiers by 
the Spanish Governor General of the Philippines, in the year of our 
Salvation 1843. It is a disgrace to bur age. « 
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the science of legal judgment. 

By James Ram, Barrister. 

The law of nature is that which God at the time oi creation, of the 
nature of man, infused into his hedrt, for his preservation and direction ; 
and this is the eternal law, the moral law,— the eternal rule of natural 
justice. The law of nations is a body of law, established among 
civilized independent states, for their common observance. The civil 
law^ is a body of Roman law compiled under the auspices of the 
emperor Justinian ; it consists of the institutes or elementary princi- 
ples : the Pandeacts or opinions and writings of eminent lawyers, 
systematically digested ; the code of imperial constitutions, and the 
new constitutions or decrees of successive emperors as new questions hap- 
pened to arise.— This body constitutes the civil law. The canon law is 
a body of law made by the Roman and English clergy ; the authority to 
make it in England is governed by the 25th Henry VIII., c. 19 : 
revised and confirmed by 1 Eliza, c. 1. Certain constitutions and 
canons wore made in the convocation of the province of Canterbury in 
the year 1600, and ratified by king Janies the 1st., which were also re- 
ceived and passed about two years after in the province of York. These 
canons hind the clergy ; but where they are not merely declaratory of 
the ancient canon law, but are introductory of new regulations, they do 
not bind the laity, because they have not been confirmed by parliament. 
The law of merchants is a body of law whicli governs some commercial 
transaction^. Apart of this body is peculiar to England, and so far as ifc 
is not created by statute, it is a part of the common law of the country ; 
it includes law rehative to merchant ships and seamen. Another part 
of the same body is a foreign law, which the common law of England 
often in some degree regards and sometime adopts by incorporating it in 
itself. 

The law of nature, the revealed law of God, — Christianity, morality, 
religion, common sense, legal reason, justice, natural justice, natural 
equity, and humanity are the general principles of the law of England. 
The laws of England are made by three kinds of legislation. One 
^ manner of making law is prospective, legislating on facts which may exist* 
and for which the legislature provides a written law. The statute law 
of England is an example of this kind of legislature. A second mariner 
of making law is prospective and adoptive, legislating on facts which may 
exist, and for which the legislature adopts law from another state, as a 
part of the Roman civil law is adopted in England by the Chancery 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty courts.' A third ihanner of making law is to 
wait for facts that shall pccusion a law-suit, on which facts a court of 
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law gives a judgment, that is constructed of certain materials which are 
law, and that judgment then becomes part of the law of the land* 

The materials of a legal judgment, consist of the diverse laws within 
the realm the maxims, principles, rules, intendment, and reason of 
the common law of the land ; — books, records, and other authorities of 
law ; the form of good pleading; approved precedents and use ; common 
opinion of the sages of the law, and of arguments. The proposition 
that judges are not to make law, but to declare the law, is not correct 
in all senses ; for when a court constructs a judgment, it forms it of 
certain materials which are law ; the court docs not make those ma- 
terials, and so far, the judgment is not cre^ative of law ; but the judg- 
ment into which the materials are wrought is law ; therefore, it would 
seem that judgment is in some degree creative of law ; and this opinion 
is upheld by the known truth, that so long as a judgment stands un- 
reserved, the case is law, although it is a shocking decision — an ex- 
traordinary case, or has produced considerable mischief and ought not 
to have been decided as it was, or even has the effect partly to repeal 
an act of parliament ; and although while newly in existence, thai 
judgment, may be disregarded or set aside; yet, from the expediency 
of fixing the law, it may, in time, become so far settled that the courts 
may not be able to overturn or oven to shake it, but may be bound to 
follow and esfablish it ; and the force of an act of Parliament may be 
required to root it out of the law of the land. The circumstance that 
the courts exercise in some degree a legislative power, augments the 
interest and importance which otherwise belong to those judgments ; 
and a knowledge of the materials of which these judgments are con- 
structed, and of the process used to construct them is a matter that 
much concerns both lawyers and the public. 

A chief object at which the courts look attentively is certainly in 
the law ; and to cause their judgments to have this effect is their con- 
stant and more anxious desire : the language of the court is : — It is 
better the law should be certain, than that every judge should speculate 
upon improvements in it. The decisions of our predecessors ought to 
be followed and adopted, unless we can see very clearly that they are 
erroneous ; for otherwise they will be no certainty in the administration 
of the law. It is of great importance in almost every case, but par- 
ticularly in mercantile law, that a rule once laid down and fairly 
established, and continued to be acted upon for many years, should not 
be changed, unless it appears clearly to have been founded upon wrong 
principles. One would alwkys wish that the law were certain upon all 
subjects, but it is more emphatically important that it should be so 
in questions concerning real property. The decisions of the law are 
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the great landmarks for the safety and regulation of real property. 
And, perhaps, it is of less real importance how the law is determined 
than that it should be determined and certain ; and such determinations 
should be adhered to, for then every man may know how the' law is. 
Where things are settled and rendered certain, it will not be so material 
how, as long as they are so, and that all people know how to act. No 
matter what the law is, so it be certain. Certainty is the mother of 
repose, and therefore the law aims at certainty. 

The result of many law suits must always remain uncertain,’* as the 
verdict of a jury or the interpretation of an instrument; for it is an in- 
convenience which belongs, to the administration of justice; that the 
minds of different men will differ upon the result of evidence, which 
may lead to different decisions upon the same case, from the same pre- 
mises. But the principal cause of uncertainty of the result of a law 
suit is the confused, uncertain and inconvenient state of authorities as 
they exist at present, and in their power to bind the Courts. 

The system of decision, and in some degree of legislating, which is 
observable in the judgments of the Courts prevents many considerable 
imperfections ; but, on the whole, it cannot fail to excite muph admira- 
tion. It is a system that proceeds on sure experience, namely, on facts 
which from time to time came into existence and occasion law suits. 
It is familiar with old and settled occasions of litigation ; and it adapts 
itself with facility to change and novelty, as to the increase and im- 
provement of property, to new species of property, to new fraudulent 
devices, and to new discoveries of public policy. And from the same 
system has "sprung a code of law, stamped with the opinions, habits, 
and transactions of an eminently free, commercial, and wealthy people, 
rich in land, and in the product and credit of commerce ; a code which 
certainly approaches perfect reason. 

The proceedings in our courts are founded upon the law of England, 
and if the right sought to be enforced is inconsistent with the law of 
nature or the revealed law of God, the English municipal courts cannot 
recognise it : reason is the life of the law ; this reason is not every 
man’s natural reason for no person is born an artificer ; but it is an 
artificial perfection of reason, got by study, observation, and experi- 
ence ; it is the summit of reason ; therefore, if all the reason that is 
dispersed into so many several heads, were united into one, yet could 
he not make such a law, as the law in England is, because by many 
successions of ages it hath been fined and refined by an infinite number 
of grave and learned men, and by long experience grown to such a per- 
fection for the government of the realm, as the old rule may be justly 
verified of it,~noman out of his own private reason ought to be wiser 
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than the law, which is the perfection of reason. The eternal rule of 
natural justice never can vary, and it is the great object of English law 
to uphold humanity and religion. 

The common law> is nothing else but reason : it is an unwritten law 
that confers rights common to all ; the most part of it is flie general, 
universal, and immemorial usage, custom, or practice throughout the 
whole country. The customs of some counties, hundreds, cities, 
towns, boroughs, hamlets, manors, and honours, are materials of a 
judgment. Common opinion is good authority in law. One of the best 
arguments or proofs in law is drawn from the course of pleading ; for 
the law itself speaketh by good pleading and therefore it is proved by 
the pleading, as if pleading were the lively voice of the law itself : 
pleading is good evidence of the law, because it is made conformable to 
it. A part of the law of England consists of maxims, principles, or 
rules which are common grounds, postulatums, or axioms ; propositions 
to he of all men confessed and granted without proof,?argument, or dis- 
course : these have always been taken for law in this realni.*~llules 
for the interpretation of acts of parliament, deeds, and wills, occupy a 
conspicuous case among the materials out of which the judgments of a 
court are formed ; these rules are numerous and have been collected 
into a body by the labour and diligence of several compilers. 

'I'lie judgment of the Courts at Westminster Hall arc the only author" 
rity that we have for by far the greatest part of the law of England. 
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Never did any other parent country than Great Britain,” writes 
Mr. Johnson in his preface to the present woik — * The Stranger in 
India possess a colony so magnificent as Hindostan : and never were 
the inhabitants of any parent country, either more generally ignorant 
of the actual state of its colony, — more ignorant of its resources, or 
more ignorant of the manners and customs of its population.” 

This statement is perfectly true, and although Mr. Johnson is, 
perhaps, one of the most discursive writers we ever encountered, yet 
we must at the same time acknowledge the extreme agreeablcness, 
liveliness, and truthfulness of his volumes. Exhibiting as they do, so 
faithfully and so naturally, the character, habits, and peculiarities of 
Indian manners and society, our readers will, we are convinced, 
gladly welcome the subjoined series of extracts; they abound in 
entertainment and much useful instruction. We commence with the 
following : — the first sight of India. 

“ So that is India ! ” burst from my unrestrainable disappointment, 
as I looked upon the bank of the llooghly that first gladdened our 
: sight ; gladdened, because land is, land, after five months of nothing 
but deck and w^ater. Those who have read and pictured to themselves 
the bold beauties, the palm- characterized aspect of eastern scenery, 
graced and gladdened by eastern costume, will look anxiously for the 
shore as they enter “ the holy river ” and as certainly will they be 
disappointed. 

The first land, the features of which are dissectable, is Saugor Island, 
one continuous low and even waste, covered with genuine jungle, the 
outline of which is unbroken by a single tree. Only two or three 
desolate-looking houses, with intervals of miles between, are to be seen; 
these even have no oriental trace about them, but seem left as testi- 
monies that the white man has been there, and has failed in bis conflict 
against nature. 

A noontide, like “ the burning fiery furnace,” chilling night fogs, 
and the miasma arising from putrefaction unparalleled in intensity, 
gather (at Saugor) the European quickly to his grave, whilst the rapid 
and extreme vicissitudes from moisture to dryness, break and crupjble 
down his dwelling, with a rapidity unapprehended by a tarrry-at-home 
in the temperate zone. In India, every house has to undergo a thorough 
repair once in three years ; and before that period has half revolved 

* The Stranger in India, or Three Years iu Calcutta; By G. W. Johnson, Esq.^ 
Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street, , 
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the lichen, the storm, the monsoon, “ the rains,” and the less apparent, 
but not less ruinous, secret minings of the white ant, hourly demon- 
strate that physical nature heie has, indeed, no rest. 

As the first peep at the land of the Easterns disappoints, so, most 
certainly, does the costume, which Is usually first presented to the 
voyager’s notice. Looking out of the windows of my cabin, the even- 
ing of the day we took the pilot on board, there were presented to view 
eight of the natives in a dinghy^ who had silently paddled up, and 
attached their light barque to a rope astern. 

Some were offering to barter fruits and other trifles with my fellow- 
passengers, on the ship’s poop, and others were quietly squatted around 
a fire in the boat, preparing that universal supper of the Indian — curry. 
One was crushing, on a board held steady by his toes, the capsicums, 
turmeric, and other “ curry stuff a second and third were cleansing 
some insignificant sized fish for compounding “ the savory food,” which, 

I doubt not, was that which Isaac “ loved,” whilst a fourth was attend- 
ing to the rice : and all, with the exception of a dirty cloth round the 
waste, in “ nature’s livery.” Most unexpectedly did I excite a fair 
passenger’s extreme ire, by inquiring if she had noticed these country- 
men of our adopted land. The young lady, however, though still a 
spinster, must long since have learned to endure the presence of naked 
Hindoos, such being too often the state in which the bearers are allowed 
to appear even when pulling the punkahs. 

Nowhere, more than in India, is the truth of the apothegm, “ Habit 
is second nature,” more fully illustrated ; for ladies, who would fly 
dismayed from a naked footman in England, here with perfect noncha- 
lance^ allow themselves to be fanned by naked bearers, rowed by naked 
boatmen, look without emotion upon hundreds of naked coolies, per- 
forming their ablations every morning at the aqueducts by the streets’ 
sides, and do not feel delicacy outraged by finding the sirdar-bearer and 
his mates in a similar state of nudity, performing all the household 
work of the bed-chamber. 

But these dinghy- wallers and their curry — ^let me not leave them 
without recording that Ude might take lessons from them in vain — 
nothing is more certain, in the ars cuUnaria^ than that no European 
artiste can approach in curry-making to the excellence of these boat- 
men of the Ganges. A dandy’s curry” — that is, a boatman’s curry 
—is excellent to a proverb in India. 

The day following, higher up the river, we passed a few native villa- 
ages, which are really picturesque, and where for the first time I looked 
upon something approaching to a realization of the ideas performed from 
pictorial specimens of oriental scenery. The huts, with their far- 
o’echanging thatch of the palm-leaf, and with panels of the same 
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material^ contrast happily their light ashen hue with the dark foliage 
under which they seem to nestle. This foliage is chiefly of the 
mangoe and other fruit-bearing trees and the heavy outline of their 
round-headed forms is well broken by the tall stems, and gaily waving 
summits, of the cocoa-nut and talipot palms. 

Ifere and there, too, the scene is enlivened by the white costume of 
some erect native form, pausing, with the water-lotah on its head, whilst 
turning to view the passing vessel. But few animals arc seen, and 
these are no other than the goats and diminutivecows, browsing between 
the huts and the margin of the holy streams. 

It is not until the voyage^ arrives within about five miles of Calcutta, 
where Garden Reach commences, that he sees any thing whereby to esti- 
mate the palatial style of the buildings of this city, At that distance 
be pusses up between a succession of white, apparently stone-huilt 
residences, bespeaking the wealth and comfort enjoyed by their 
tenants. 

Oil the left hand are, tlie house attached to the Botanical Garden, 
occupied by the present curator, Dr. Wallich, the Bi.diop’s College, 
&c., ^c. ; but the most unbroken succession is on the opposite bank, 
and these, surrounded by their lawns and plantations, can best be com- 
pared to a vSerics of mansions like those skirting the Green Park, in 
y London, but at much wider intervals, and facing the water. The bold 
winding of the river, the fleet of ships, and the public buildings which 
terminate the vista in the fur distance, combine grandeur with the quiet 
beauties of the nearer prospect, as it is passed in detail. — p. 31. 

Mr. Johnson severely condemns the extravagance of English society 
in India, and in order that those persons who have not resided in 
Calcutta may have some criterion whereby to test his condemnation, ha 
thus sketches the “doings of a day” in India’s capital. 

At “ gun-fire,*' that is at morning’s dawm, the syces have “ the 
Arab steeds’’ at the door. “ No one can live, you know, without 
their morning’s ride and viore certainly no Arab horse, fit for a lady 
or gentleman to ride upon, can be purchased for less than 1000 rupees, 
and 1200 would be nearer the average price. Now when 1 say “ lady 
^ or gentleman,” I of course intend to include all the tradespeople, for 
overy male among them rejoices in having “ Esq.’’ appended to his 
" name, and their equipages very gcncially equal those of the magnates 
Of the land, — why, one of the church clerks sported, iii 1841, one of 
the handsomest barouches on tlie course ! 

Well, a<mpof coffee is swallowed, and an hour's ride is passed, 
and the equestrians return to their beds until nine — the usual hour for 

BtitUk Ffiend of Mia Jifag. July, VoL. III. iJo. 18. 3 N 
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breakfast. Now, in Calcutta, this is a meal — a proceeding really en- 
titled to that respectable appellation. It is no mere-slop-and-bread- 
and-butter aflfair, but fish, curry, eggs, ale, coffee, tea, are all gathered 
in together, not omitting the usual subduers — “ cakes and buttered 
toast.** 

Neither arc these refections served up in the ordinary style ; on the 
contrary, every article of the breakfast-table that can, by possibility, 
be of silver, is made of the precious metal, and the china itself is of the 
costliest kind, unpurchaseable for loss than some hundreds of rupees. 

The breakfast over, the newspaj)ers read, and the gentlemen de- 
parted to their offices — to the levee — tor* the auction -rooms — or to 
wherever else inclination or business summons — the durvvan is 
directed to admit hox-wallahs to the ladies — that race of peripatetic 
merchants who “ everything got,’* Jind who tempt the inspector of their 
tin cases wdth merchandizes varying from tooth-brushes to the shawls 
of Cashmere. 

Every one of these superlative pedlars declares he is “ mein*s own 
box-wallah,’* and each protests that he “ money not want — mem say 
her own price.” 'fliis temptation of unlimited credit seduces to 
extravagance, and after the purchase of a dozen articles, which must be 
dear, because not required, the box-w^allah is dismissed, the. baroiiclie 
ordered, and “ mem” drives to Pittar and Latty’s, to purchase bijoute- 
rie of which she has no need, or to Madame Chervot, to order dresses 
at prices unapproa^ hed by the most extravagant milliner wlio ever gave 
three years* credit in the vicinage of Cavcndish-squarc. 

The carriage rolls hrune with its half-heat- vanquished mistress. It 
is two by the dial, and the best restorative will be tiffin, with its accom- 
panying iced and foaming ale. “ Let me see — curried jmawns and 
boiled fowls- — very g;oo(l, khausamab and, as two Indy-frit'nds call 
and partake of this ante-past, the khitmiitgars at its conclusion have to 
add three more to the amount of “ empties,” and reader, you will be 
wrong if you conclude that they arc pinls. 

It is now the hottest period of the day, and all Calcutta ** mems*^ 
retire to enjoy the luxury of a deshabille siesta, under a flowing punkah. 
This nap extends until the hour of five brings back the gentlemen from 
their occupations, and, after an invigorating bath, the carriage is again 
ordered out, and refreshment is sought from the evening breeze during 
a drive on “ the course,” by the river’s brink. 

The same horses arc not employed that drew fortli the lady in the 
morning, for it is impossible for them to endure, for many successive 
days, an exposure twice in the twenty-four hours to sunshine and labour, 
in such a temperature ; ergo, the stable establishment comprises two 
riding-horses, four carriage-horses, and “sahib’s buggy -horse,” seven in 
all, with as many syces and a coachman I 
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Home to dinner at eight ; and this is somethin;*’ like a repast, now 
that Frencli cookery is generally patronized, and tlie heef and mutton 
oppressions of ten years since arc exploded. In those days, nearly 
2 very limb of an ox and sheej) were crowded at once upon the table, 
ind the only refuge for the appetite was either from boiled mutton to 
•oast beef, or, at best, to some stewed portion of the same (juadl'upccls* 

Dinners in India now resemble those of the best regulated establish- 
ments of England, witlj the sole exccj)tion that a turkeyis always a 
member ot one of the courses, iind for no other reason than that it is a 
costly dish. Plate is displayed profusely ; the services are beautiful, 
and the glass costly. — l^jvery beverage is served in icc, and among them 
are unlimited supplies of madeira, claret, champagne, and the Rhine 
wdnes. 

Coffee is handed round at ten, but very rarely do the day's labours 
close thus. It IS either ** Oovernment House niglit," or one of tlic 
“ Re-union” halls at the town-hall ; and the party adjourn thither to 
dance on marble floors for some two or three hours, leaving hut a brief 
space lor sleep, before “ gun-fire” again summons them from iheii beds, 
to pass through the same diurnal roniul, and to wonder that India does 
not agree with their healtli ! Why, such a round of extravagance 
would ruin a Kotlisehild, and disorder the liver of a Hercules. 

Such is the too-usual routine of the majority of Indian-spent years, 
hut there are some other extravagances which also characterise our 
countrymen in the East, Indecvl, many acrpiire such strange habits, 
that if hut half what the mcillcoes have testified be correct, then a full 
moiety of our Indian denizens are fit sul>jccts for commissions of 
lunacy — p. Hib 

On the subject of native education we have the following interesting 
remarks : — 

Numerous are the schools in (kilcutta and its vicinity for the educa- 
tion of the native boys, all of them supported by subscription, and 

embracing in their course of instruction more or less of a knowledge of 
Christianity. Foremost among these is the (leiieral Assembly's Insti- 
tution, first organized in 18**50, in connection with the missionary plan.s 
of the church of Scotland. From the first it was destined to consist of 
two departments : the one pre])aratory, the other of a higher or collegiate 
order, 'fhe object of the former is to initiate the pupils into the ele- 
ments of grammar, history, chronology, geography, arithmetic and 
geometry, in inseparable conjunction willi the principles of the Christian 
faith. The object of the latter is to perfect an acquaintance with the 
branches previously acquiretl ; and to embrace more or less extensively > 
as growing circumstances may admit, the various higher departments ot 
literature, science, and Christian theology. 
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Such a system, supported by private individmlsf has my unqualified 
approval ; and founded, sustained, and superintended by Christian 
missionaries, it is the system of .all others which should be most advo-^ 
cated. But the duty is not incumbent upon tlie Christian clergy only ; 
it is incumbent upon every Christian man to promote, in his private 
capacity, the diffusion of a knowledge of that religion which he con- 
cientiously believes — nay, knows, is best calculated to render mankind 
happy in time, as well as throughout the countless ages of eternity. 

As the light of Kiiropean knowledge is gnulually extended over be- 
nighted India, and as the clouds of error and pn-judicc are dispelled by 
its aid, so, 1 am convinced, will the system pursued at the (leneral 
Assembly’s school — “the iutiinale blending of a sound secular instruc- 
tion with a well -grounded moral and religious education,” — be that 
which will then be generally sought for, 

I feel assured of this, because I believe Christianity is truth, and that 
truth always will be chosen in preference to error by every mind quali- 
fied to judge between them. Having this con riction, 1 have always 
rejoiced over the prosperity of these private seminaries in India, in 
which, w'bile science and worldly wdsdom are not neglected, “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus” is taught, “ to the edification and salvation of souls 
for here are prepared those who go forth among tlieir native friends, 
relatives, and dependants forming centres from which will he dispersed 
seed, that will not fail to produce its harvest in due season. 

Whilst I rejoice over these private institutions, — whilst I hope, and in- 
deed am convinced, that the tiine is at hand wlien Hindoo parents will 
seek for these, and sucli schools as theSe, whither to send their children, 
whilst ! am quite aware, and am glad that eiglit or nine hundred pupils 
even now are permitted by their friends to attend an institution where 
Christianity is systcniaticallv unfolded, yet I cannot hide from myself 
the truth, that where there is one Hindoo parent who gives this per- 
mission, there are a thousand who refuse such assent. The mass of 
the people, he they of the highest or lowxst classes, object to liavc tlieir 
children taught a religion different from their own; and those who do 
80 object, must be acknowledged to be blameless ; for he who will let 
his child incur the risk of conversion to a religion he believes to be false, 
is one of those miserable beings wdio see nothing in the doctrine of an 
hereafter, even supposing it to be true. 

It is undeniably the fact that the vast majority of tlie people of India 
refuse and rejocl Christian instruction, and this renders it (to say nothing 
of the obligation of treaties,) both wise and imperative upon the Indian 
government to support those systems of national education only, which 
areenthely separated from such instruction. It is the duty of an intruding 
goveminentlikeours in India, to respect the institutions and prejudices of 
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the nuiives, 90 far as this can be clone without allowing a violation of 
the universal rights and objects of all society. This brings us to the 
real question at is«ue in this subject, which, in 1841, was so fiercely 
agitateil in Calcuita. The question is, supposing tlie mass of a people 
refuse to receive instruction tinctured with the religion of their rulers, 
arc those rulers to withhold all aid to impart to the people the least 
objectionable instruction that tliey will receive ? 1 think, most as- 

suredly not. 

Let it be admitted, as Lord Auckland admits in his education minute, 
that there are radical errors and deficiencies in the Oriental system. 
Yet let it be acknowdedged,, with reciprocal fairness, that it tends to 
foster reflection, diligence, honorable emulation, and moral elevation; 
“ though its practical cllect is too frcqmuitly marred by the domestic 
antisocial habits of Oriental life;” hut this no education will amend," 
until another generation is passed away. To such a system, I am cer- 
tain the government of India is bound to allord its aid, so long as it is 
asked for at its hands. 

Tliat the peo})lc will not receive the best instruction, is no jnstifici- 
tion for the government saying, “We will notaiford you aid to oh'ain 
any ; the people w'ill not receive the more worthy, therefore, they shall 
not have that vnIhcIi is less worthy.'* So fir from admitting this to be 
\ a sound reason, I ihink that the preference by the peiq>le of the less 
sound educational system, is an additional reason for the government to 
retain a supervising intiuenec over this inferior plan, and ex(?rt itself to 
mitigate, and gradually eradicate, those parts which arc ob'cctionahle, 
4’he Indian govenunent, during Lord Auckland’s reign, kept this 
steadily in view, and his lordship thus expresses liimself on the point : 
— “ 1 would, from the funds wdiieli have before been allowed, assist 
them in any judicious plans for ameliorating tlic course of study, as by 
aiding the publication of w orks which may seem likely to be decidedly 
uselul to the students.” 

In all that has been urged against such a system of equitable treat- 
ment of national prejudice^ this most important consideration, that the 
Indian government is not that chosen by the people, has been lost sight 
of. We have gone tliithcr uninvited — have established ourselves by a 
^ strong arm — and if there be any rule of universal policy, it is that which 
‘ says, the conqueror lias no right to dislurh the laws and public institu- 
tions of the country subjugated. As an intruding power, wo are called 
upon to appropriate a portion of the revenue derived from those upon 
whom we have intruded, to the siijipnrr of their schools, in the same 

manner as w'c recognise and inaintuin iheir laws. — p. 110. 

• 

As regards our brethren of the Indian Press, Mr, Johxson gives us 
some instructive information. lie thus writes: — 
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Some one in the House of Commons, not long since, characterised the 
Indian newspaper editors as “ a set of ruffians and it must be con- 
fessed tliat at Colombo, Bombay, and Calcutta, it would not be difficult 
to find more than one that would earn for the editor this descriptive 
epithet, if all their compeers resembled them ; but such is not the case, 
and there arc- now gentlemen connected with that press whose literary 
compositions are favourably known in England. Mr, Kaye, the author 
of “ .Terninghani,” and Captain Richardson, the author of “Literary 
Hours,** and one of the best sonneteers of liis day, w'as, until lately, 
conductor of the “ Bengal Herald.’* 

I sliall not enter into an estimate of the merits of the antagonist 
journals, but sh.'dl merely remark that, generally, Indian newspapers 
are required to differ from tlieir English contemporaries in several pro- 
minent particulars. They have to supply tlie place of new books and 
magazines to many parts of interior India; such expensive and with- 
difficulty-conveycd commodites being rarely obtainable by many of the 
residents at out-of-the-way stations ; conse<iuently, if it were not for 
their new3i)apers, they wmuld know hut little of what is doing in 
European literature — would soon become real Rip Van Winkles, and, 
upon returning to the Presidency, would seem as if emerging into society 
after a sleep of many years. 

Then again, an Indian paper is expected to concentrate in its columns 
news collected from every station between Cape Comr)rin in the south 
and the Ilimalayah in the north ; between Bombay on the western 
and Thibet on the eastern coast. It lias, besides, an epitome of, and 
selection from all European iiew's ; the most interesting matters ex- 
tracted from the papers of the utlier Presidencies, as well as from those 
of Ceylon, Moulmein, Singapore, Delhi, Agra, the Cape, Australia and 
China ; besides translations from the Mauritius, liourhon, and native 
papers ; and must obtain private correspondence from every station in 
the Presidency, if possible. 

These correspondents are in reality a more extensive establishment of 
reporters than are employed by the leading journals of ICngland ; many 
of them are gratuitous, other are satisfied by the papers being sent to 
them free from charge, wliile many arc allowed a monthly salary, and, 
in almost every instance, they are the civil or military servants of the 
Company. Those officers who have received the highest remuneration 
for their communications were attached to the Affghan expedition, and 
these certainly deserved such a rccompencc ; for it requires some energy, 
and is accompanied with no little difficulty, to \vritc, in the field on 
active service, a daily narrative of movements and events. In Affghan- 
istan there were no papers which could he obtained and extracted from ; 
and being separated from Calcutta by thousands of miles, and unford- 
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able rivers, and communicated with by roads only traversed by Dawk 
runners, it was especially desirable for the journals of the Presidency 
to have regular and able correspondents ; and so essential did it appear 
to the editor of the E a t/ 1 ink matit that he personally joined the army 
of the Indus when concentrated at rYrozcpf)re, for the purpose of 
making arrangements with some of its members. 

Despite every exertion, the information was irregular, often inter- 
rupted, and always very slow of arrival. The earliest news of all- 
important transactions in and about Cabool was invari.ibly received by 
certiin firms aotiiig as shroffs, or bankers, in the bazaar, the partners of 
whieli are Affghan.s. These, have a chain of correspondents at every 
town between ("aleutta and the Affghan capital, and a letter of intelli- 
gence was forwarded from hand to hand till it reached them. Their 
courier from beyond the Indus was never internipted. These bankers 
received intelligence of the massacre of the British army in the passes 
between Cahool and Jcllalabad, several days before it was known to the 
Indian government. 

The missionary presses must not be forgotten in this notice, for these 
are doing more than (Utber of those from which emanate Knglish or 
native journals, for the dispersion of the ignonmeo which presses like an 
incubus upon all India. If their types w’ere confined to the printing of 
V the scriptures alone, in the native dialects of tiieir vicinage, tlioy would 
be jiowerful centres from whence education w^ould outspread ; but the 
missonaries do not restrict themselves to the preparation of religious 
works, and a long list might be appended, of translations of useful 
hooks into the Oordoo, Tt'loogoo, Bengalee, Hindee, and other dialects, 
which Iiave issued from their jiresses at Scramporc, Calcutta, Allahabad, 
CuUaek, V'izagapatam, Sudiyah, and Loodianah, 

These estahlishnicuts are superintended by the missionaries resident 
at these places, and are among many instances which might be cited, 
demonstrating that no labour, no application, is shrunk from by these 
devoted servants of their Master. These presses are the most powerful 
engines they have for the diffusion of their “ glad tidings for it en- 
ables them to distribute honks among the natives in their own tongues, 
in which such a wonder as a volume had never before been known, 
y Even manuscripts were only seen in the palaces of the highest class ; 
hut now volumes of various portions of the scriptures, &c., are to be 
found in the huts even of the lowest castes.— p. 173. 

We now vcntuie, safely enough, to refer our readers to a perusal of 
these volumes, — they will surely regard them as a mine of valuable 
information relative to India, and the most complete internal 
description of the Empire hitherto published. 
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The tragedies of AiTglianistan and China, — in which what is called 
British valour has acted so fearful a part, — and terrible to think of. A 
dreadful amount of guilt must attach somewhert?. Conquest has been 
dearly purchased, and it would have been, in the eye of religion, if 
only one human life had been sacrificed. We shudder when we think 
of the massacres in China, and hold our breath in apprehensive dread, 
as we read of ‘ disasters unparalleled in their extent* beyond the banks 
of the Indus, and which have been retrieved by repeated victories in 
the field, and ‘ the capture, of the cities and citadels of Ghuznee and 
Cabool,” — that is, by shedding torrents of human blood.’* This is the 
language of the Evangelical Mayazinc^ and it is the language of every 
body ; the walls of London proclaim it quite as distinctly as the wall'sof 
Ghuznee and Cabool, of Canton and of Chusan, though not as fatally 
to the citiz.cns of London as to the citizens of those conquered cities. 

But this Evangelical editor seems to use this true exposure of our 
crime and cruelty, merely as a bait to his trap, set for the unwary, 
and to induce the nation to partake in the crimes of their rulers ; for he 
goes on to say — “ The evacuation of AfFghanistan, under the circum- 
stances in which it took place, will, not only in a worldly, but in i ^ 
higher point of view, operate beneficially upon our empire in the East.’’ 

“ But, it is to China that the eye of the Christian philanthropist is di- 
rected, while his heart is inspired with the liveliest hope. China is 
open ! China has been compelled, to descend to the same level 
wdth other countries.” “ These dark places of the earth arc now re- 
vealed to us, in all their pagan degradation and misery ; till the termi- 
nation of the last sanguinary massacre, we had no access to them as a 
government, and were most haughtily refused all intercourse with tlicm 
as a people. They regarded us as contemptible barbarians, they have 
been made to quail before our power; we must now inspire them with 
respect for our character, and irrigate their moral desert with tlic waters 
of life.*’ Then this Evangelical deprecates with horror the idea of 
mingling the water of life with opium, “ the poisonous drug, the 
contraband introduction of which was one great cause of the war.” 

To our lay senses, the plain English of the njvcrend editor’s retrospect 
of the departed year seems to he as though he said — “ \Vc have victi- 
mised the Affglians and the Cliincse, hut tlicy were Mahomcdaiis and 
Pagans ; wc are Christians ; therefore, by destroying their cities and 
subverting their institutions we have forced the gospel upon them.” 

Our military and naval chaplains arc hired thus to pervert the gospel 
of peace, to their regiments and crews, Our national clergy enjoy the 
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tithe of our crop for never protesting against any act of any government 
which can force itself upon the crown, at any time ; but what wages 
docs the editor of the Evangelical Magazine receive for his support of 
war in the face of the professed gospel principles of his work. Js it the 
Regium Donum? That sorry pittance ! If this liis article is a procla- 
mation from the mission house in Rloomficld -street, then we must 
say that we rather worship God with Mr. Lucas, over the way ; and, 
there, also, w^c expect to see the sturdy champion of proicstantism, 
rather choosing to worship in a temple of imagery than to propagate 
the gospel by the sword, — were she reduced to the dreadful alternative 
of a choice. 


ON THE TAMUL MISSIONS. 

In the largest division of Southern India, the Tamul language almost 
universally prevails. Draw a line across the Peninsular from Madras 
on the Coromandel coast, to Caiianorc on the coast of l^lalabar ; de- 
scend on the other side, or on the other, to Cape Comorin, and you 
have an immense tract of country in which tliis tongue is spoken hy 
almost every tribe, in various provinces, on the hills and in the plains, 
on the coast and in the interior. Religion seems to have followed 
in the steps of commerce, since the ports that were earliest opened to 
the latter, admitted most freely the ambassadors of the former. As 
Tranquebar, ]\ladras, and Negapatam, on the coast of Coromandel ; 
and as Tclicherry, Cochin, and (iiiilon, on that of Malabar, were 
stations of great importance to Europeans in trade ; the missionaries 
of the cross began their career under the protection of their govern- 
ments, advanced from thence into the interior as opportunities were 
oflered, rendered the large towns on their pat^i so many posts of attack 
on the surrounding districts and spread the influence of Christianity 
over numbers of the people. For spiritual privileges, for missionary 
zeal and enterprize, for the light and liberty which prevail, this spaci- 
ous territory may well be styled the Goshen of India. As the Tamul 
was the first language which the missionaries learned — the first in which 
tliey preached the gospel to the people — the first in which the Scriptures 
were translated, exertions were made and success was obtained among 
the heathen ; so it was the first which afforded greater fiicilities to suc- 
cessors ; grammars and dictionaries, and Christian books, were already, 
prepared; the difficulties to be encountered in the prosecution of the work 
were less ^mmerous and more easily overcome ; and the provinces just 
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beyond the existing missionary stations, presented an inviting field 
for Christian settlements. All these were most auspicious circumstances 
in favour of the south, while the aspect of the north was still bleak, 
cold, and forbidding. 

The Danes had laboured long and successfully, and had established 
their missions, on permanent .ground, before an English monopoly 
could venture to dispute their claim to the vineyard ; and no sooner 
was that barrier removed, than one society seemed to vie with 
another in occupying stations which w^rc more in the neighbourhood 
of cultivated grounds, and where there were greater facilities in learning 
and in using the language. Instead of seeking for new and untried 
fields in the north, fields that are equally good and accessible to the 
spiritual husbandman — fields that are tet'ining with finer, nobler, and 
superior races of men — fields where no sower has yet been to cast in the 
seed, where no reaper has been to gather the fruits, and where the 
enemy maintains his dominion undisputed and undisturbed ; the so- 
cieties have agreed to cultivate the south and lavish their strength and 
their efforts upon its inhabitants, it is a ilulightful sight to behold 
Danish Missionaries and Americans ; Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
Lutlieran Germans and Wesleyan Methodists ; Presbyterian and Ame- 
rican Baptists, all labouring to promote the welfare of this people. The 
field is large enough ; long may they toil and strive without envy and 
jealousy, and contend earnestly for the faith which was once delivered 
to the saints. It was perhaps tlie intention of Providence that the 
south shouldbecomc the field of experiment — that the objections and 
scandals of the enemy should there be*cxposcd ; and tliat it should tliere 
be made manifest to every one that India so long insulted and contemned, 
was capable of bringing forth the fruits of righteousness and of yielding 
praise and glory to God ! 

Happy Tamulians ! so many privileges have been in store for you, 
societies at home, and agents abroad, are anxious for your conver- 
sion. The lines have fallen to you in pleasant j)laccs, and you have a 
goodly heritage* Your brethren in the north will look to you for an 
example of all that is wise, good, and benevolent, Improve, we en- 
treat you, your privileges, It is almost time that you were supporting 
your own pastors, and giving the gospel to your neighbours and to 
yonr friends. You cannot be allowed much longer to eat the fat and 
drink the sweet, while your kinsmen arc ready to perish for want. In 
the regions beyond you, there are millions who are panting for the 
truth, and we shall look to you to send them some of the blessings 
which have so long been your portion. 





SLAVERY IN HINDOSTAN. 

The nature and extent of slavery in the British territories in India, is a 
subject that cannot but be deeply interesting to every liberal and 
humane mind. The following extracts, from the valuable Papers on 
h.ast India Slavery, will throw some light on a subject, upon which 
little information is possessed. 

Tlie Resident at Delhi, in 1812, C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting the sale of slaves. On this subject, the Governor 
General addressed the Court of Directors, in 181?1 : — “ We observed, 
that the proclamation not only prohibited the importation of slaves for 
sale into the assigned territories, but the sale of slaves actually within 
those territories previously to its promulgation ; a measure which we 
were not prepared to sanction. Odious and abominable as such a 
Irailic is, although it must be admitted that the system of slavery in 
this country is infinitely mitigated, when compared with tliat against 
which the enactments of the legislature in England have been directed. 

The laws, which have hitherto been enacted to restrain it, have been 
confined in their object, to the trade in slaves by importation or 
exportation ; but they liavc not been extended to the emancipation of 
persons already in a state of slavery, nor to the prohibition of their 
transfer by sale, to (Jtlier masters within the country which they inhabit. 

^Ye informed the Resident that for these reasons, and from other 
considerations of much apparent weight, our views were limited to the 
prohibition of the further importation of slaves for sale into the territo- 
ries of the I loll. Company; and we accordingly directed that the terms 
of the ])roclamatioii might be modified, so as to correspond with the 
enactment contained in Regulation X. of 1811. The consultation of 
the annexed date contains the Resident’s reply to the instructions. lie 
stated that a general opinion prevailed, among the natives, that the total 
abolition of the Slave Trade had taken efiect in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces ; that he luad not found the proliibition of the sale of 
slaves had occasioned any surjiiisc at Delhi; and that the people were 
not aware, that by the proclamation which he had issued, greater re- 
strictions were in force in the assigned territory than in any other part 
of the country ; and that should it be published, that slaves of a certain 
description might continue to be sold, it would give a more formal 
sanction to the sale of slaves, than that tralllc was evtir believed to pos- 
sess, I'he effect of this erroneous belief, on the part of the natives, 
appeared to the Resident to be attended with salutary consequences ; 
and he submitted, that he was not desirable the delusion should be re- 
moved, 1)y the publication of a formal sanction for the sale of any de- 
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scription of slaves. We signified to the Resident, our concurrence in 
the grounds on which he had suspended the execution of our instruc- 
tions, and that the proclamation issued, should continue in full force 
and effect. 

Rut, though the sale of slaves was thus prohibited in the province of 
Delhi, slavery is still continued. This is evident from the Resident’s 
communication to Government : — “ In issuing a proclamation for the 
abolition of the future importation and sale of slaves, [ had no idea of 
infringing on the rights of the actual proprietors of slaves. The pro- 
prietors of slaves in this territory, notwithstanding that proclamation, 
retain all their rights over their slaves, ex,ecpt that of selling them or 
making them the property of another. This is perfectly understood, in 
consequence of the decisions given in the court of judicature in trials 
between owners and slaves. I have more than once embraced the 
opportunity afibrded by such trials, to explain publicly, that slaves are 
still the property of their owners, though not disi)osable property. 

The magistrate of Rariclly in 1812, referring to the cHicacy of the 
provisions of Regulation X. 1811 , for preventing the importation of 
slaves from foreign countries, remarks : “ This traffic, 1 believe, has 
suflered a very material check since the promulgation of the Regula- 
tion, inasmiKih as children are no longer brought down from the hills, 
and publicly exposed for sale, as formerly, within this district ; but, 
children are still sold within the Company’s provinces, by subjects of 
the Rrilish government, nor does the Regulation contain any prohibi- 
tion of such sale. Parents, prevented by poverty from rearing a large 
family, will dispose of their childrefl to an advantage, wlieii oflered, 
rather than allow them to starve; the feelings of nature will confine 
this traffic to cases of necessity only, and will act more forcibly than 
any legal prohibition in preventing abuses ; it may be much doubted, 
indeed, whether the condition of children imported from the hills was 
not, in most cases, much ameliorated by such importation. 

A Mr. Browne, tlie proprietor of an estate at Aiijarakandy, in 
IVIalabar, claimed the right of a master over some slaves, as a part of 
the Maboiriedan law, under which he considered the Provinces of the 
Madras Presidency to be governed. “ I cannot (says the chief secre- 
tary of the government in 1813) agree to the proposition, that these 
provinces are, so far as relates to British subjects, governed by the 
Maliomedan law. In criminal prosecutions, the Mahomeden law is, 
for w'hat reason I do not know, established over all the natives in the 
provinces, hut not over the British. They retain the rights of their 
birth, and ought also to retain all the relations connected with the 
British character, to which it is equally abhorrent to be the master of 
slaves, as to endure slavery. It is expressly provided, in the several 
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statutes, that our law shall not interfere with the authority exercised 
by the heads of families amongst the natives; who, from local resi- 
dence at tlie Presidencies, arc made subject in general to the Ilritish laws^ 
but no such provision is made for British subjects as the masters of 
slaves!” 'J'he advocate-general expressed the same opinion ; and this 
important position, that a Briton in India cannot be a slave-holder, 
was thus definitely determined by a letter from the chief secretary to 
the government, Fort William, 1813, to the secretary of the Madras 
government ; — “ The advocate-general, having stated it as his opinion 
that it is quite impracticable, as the law at present stands, for any 
British subject to support acclaim to the person or services of any one 
residing within the limits of the British territories as a slave ; and that 
opinion corresponding entirely with the sentiments entertained by the 
right honourable the governor-general in council on the subject, his 
lordship in council thinks that every case of that nature, which may 
be brought before the (jovernor in Council of Fort St. George, should 
be regarded as an illegal and unauthorized assumption of power ; and 
that legal measures should be resorted to, should circumstances appear to 
require it, against any British subject so acting in violation of the law.” 
The dillerenee between the state of public opinion, feeling, and \ve may 
add, hnv, in the Fast and in the West Indies, cannot tail to strike the 
attention of every reader. It is very justly observed, ” the habitual 
(?xcrcise of the authority of a master over slaves, is peculiarly destructive 
to the national honor and character.” When shall these just sentiments 
jiervade the breast of every British subject. 

Of Slavery in Dacca the Magistrate in 1820, observes : — “ I have to 
state in reply, for the information of the Court of Circuit, that I have 
found ill this court several prosecutions for inveigling away children 
and other persons with various intents, and they are generally females : 
such cases, however, in this city and district, are not very numerous. 
The unfortunate ])ersons who are sold for slaves, are generally little 
children (females), or grown up girls that are enticed away Irom their 
parents or other relations in the Mofussil. Persons already in a state 
of slavery are seldom, as far as 1 can discover Irom the records of the 
court, or from other information, inveigled away \vitli a view of being 
sold ; but female slaves are often enticed away for other purposes, 
sometimes by men, and sometimes by women keeping houses ot ill-fame. 
Both descriptions of ollencc are, 1 believe, very prevalent, especially 
the former, though few of them comparatively come ofllcially to the 
knowledge of the magistrate.” 

The registration of slaves was proposed by the Bengal Government 
to the Nizamut Ada wlut in 1810, which intimates that the prevalence 
of slavery is considerable. “ In preparing the draft of the proposed 
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regulation regarding slavery, the Governor General in Council requests 
that the court will take into their consideration, the expediency of re- 
quiring, that the future purchase of slaves shall he regularly rcg»*stercd, 
and that any bieach of the rules which may be framed for that purpose 
shall entitle the slave to demand and obtain his freedom.” 

Inquiry was made from Bombay, of the Supreme Government in 
Calcutta, ill 1817, respecting the application of the fjlst Geo. III. c. 23, 
relative to “ the abolition of the slave trade, to domestic slaves, and the 
property of individuals in them ; such slavery being known and legalized 
under the laws of both the Hindoos and ^lussulmans, according to whose 
codes the courts are bound to administer justice.** To ivhich it was 
replied : — 

“ On this point the Vice President in council observes, that none of 
the provisions of the Acts of Parliament passed for the abolition of the 
slave trade in any manner affect, or profess to affect, the relation be- 
tween master and slave, wherever that relation may exist by law, 
Whatever therefore was tlic law, according to the IMahomcdan and 
Hindoo codes (for those over whom they extend), on the subject of 
domestic slavery, before the passing of the Act of the 5 1st Geo. HI. 
c. 23, continues to be the law still ; more especially as those codes have 
been distinctly recognised and ordered to be observed by Parliament. 
At the same time it is not credible, that any intention existed to abro- 
gate those codes, without reference to the established laws and usages of 
this country, and \u*th )ut repealing the Acts of Parliament, by wliicli 
the observance of them is guaranteed to the natives, 3’Iie native s\ib- 
jects of the British Govt., residing m the territories subordinate to the 
several Presidencies have, in fact, the same authority over their slaves, 
and the same property in thciu, that they would have had if the Act in 
question had never been passed ; and the several zillah and provincial 
courts are hound to receive and determine all cases of that nature, 
which are respectively cognizable by them, under the existing regu- 
lations. 

“ The other points adverted to, in the documents now under con- 
sideration, relate to the conduct which should be observed, on the 
occasion of applications being made by the subjects or governments of 
neighbouring states, with whom we arc in amity, for the restoration of 
slaves who have taken refuge within the Company’s territories. On 
this point it may he remarked, that the construction which lias been 
uniformly given by the Supreme Government to the Act of the 51st 
Geo. III. cap. 23, viz., that it was only intended to apply to the im- 
portation or removal of slaves by sea, v/ould luit involve any alteration 
in the course of proceedings hitherto adopted in similar cases. A 
slave, by entering the Company’s territories, docs not become free ; 
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Tior can he, who was lawfully a slave, emancipate himself by running 
away from one country where slavery is lawful, to another where it is 
e(|ually lawful. The property in tlie slave still continues in the master; 
and tlie master has the same right to have it restored to him that any 
native subject of our territories could have, supposing that right to be 
established in the mode prescribed by tlic local laws and regulations.’* 
The permission of the sale of slaves in the Deccan, appears from a 
letter in 18U), addressed by the political agent in Candeish, to M. 
Elpbinstone, Esq., the Commissioner. “ Application having been 
lately made to me for permission to purchase some slaves, 1 took tlic 
opportunity of investigating the circumstances, wdiicli 1 have the honor 
to report for your information . It ajrpears that the slaves were young 
women and girls, in tlie possession of some ATalrratta Wunjarries, who, 
upon being questioned, state tliat they had purchased them in Bcrar, 
from the Tandas of the Rajpoot Rrimjarrias, who said they had got 
tlu?m during a late scarcity, which took place In the Nirmut district. 
Upon further Investigation, I understand that the practice of 
carrying off children from one part of the country, to sell in another 
part, is not unusual witli these people. The w'omen appear unwilling 
to be sold, tlniugh they complain of their scanty food, and the treatment 
they experience from their present masters. Although your letter, in 
^answer to a former application on this subj{‘ct, informed mo that no 
variation whatever was to be made in the existing laws regarding 
slaves, yet it appears to me possible, that may be intended to be ap- 
plied to tlie proprietary right over slaves in actual possession, and of 
recovering such as may desert ; I request to be informed, if the prac- 
tice of carrying slaves about fur sale, of which several instances have 
lately been brought to my notice, is still to be ])ermitted. In the mean 
time 1 have prohibited the sale of the young women in question, till I 
hear from you.” To which it w^as replied by the Commissioner: — 
“ The sale of slaves, as described in the above-mentioned letter, is to 
be permitted ; but all attcm])ts to carry off young iicople by force, will 
be punished in the severest manner.” 

“ The mitigated kind of domestic slavery whicli prevails in the Dec- 
can,” says W. Chaplin, Esq., “ and has prevailed from time immemo- 
rial in most parts of India, appears to be of a description entirely 
^ different from the foreign trade in slaves, which is proscribed by recent 
Acts of Parliament, passed since the abolition of this traffic ; and, al- 
though it may perhaps, at a future period, be necessary to introduce 
some regulations to prevent the stealing or kidnapping of children, I 
conceive tliat any restrictive measure, that should at once put a stop to 
the sale of slaves, would be an innovation, which would trench materi- 
ally, not only on long established customs, but on the rights of private 
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of private property. Whether this species of servitude, or rather of 
mild bondage, is eventually to be continued under certain modifications, 
or to be abolished entirely, is a question which is probably now under 
consideration ; but as the importation of slaves from the Nizam’s 
frontier, in consequence of the scarcity which prevails there, has of late 
greatly increased, tlie subject of your letter will be referred for the 
decision of the honourable the governor in council. Whatever evil 
may result from the continuance of the traffic, it is certainly, I think, 
the means at the present moment of much actual good, inasmuch as it 
has the effect of preserving the lives of numbers of parents and 
children, who would otherwise perish from famine.” — Poona, Dec. 1819. 

The difierence of opinion and procedure of some of the Indian ma- 
gistrates, manifests the difficulty of legislation where slavery exists. 
This appears by some slave cases, stated by W. Leycester, Esq. Second 
Judge of the llareilly Court of Circuit in 1815: — 

“ In one case, Enayt Kliaun is taken up by the police darogah, of 
Bhudyke, and sent as a prisoner to the magistrate of Cawnpore, for 
importing two female slaves, and the magistrate discharges him and 
gives him the slaves. 

“ In a second ease. Coda is taken up for importing a woman named 
Mauncooer, by a police sowar, and delivered over to the police darogah 
of Bindrabun. Ooda says he bought her for twenty-one rupees in the 
Ranna’s country, and she admits it, and adds, she understands he 
means to resell her. The acting magistrate liberates the woman. 

“ In a third case, Sahet Khawn is taken up by a jeminedar, and 
delivered over to the darogah of Kbria (Junje. It would seem he liad 
been sent by Assud Alec Cauzee of Jclaneh, to purchase a slave in the 
vicinity of Cassepore and Rodcrporc (the market for slaves imported 
from the hills) ; but on coming to Bareilly lie falls in w’ilh Besharut 
Khan, a slave-dealer, who from his stock in hand sells to him a woman 
named Zuhorun, twenty years of age ; but the Cauzee, thinking her too 
old, leaves her on Sabet Khauii’s hands. The assistant magistrate 
liberates the woman. 

“ In a fourth case, Nurotum is taken up by the darogah of Nudjee- 
babad. It would seem tliat he had purchased a woman numed Aniin- 
dec, for twenty rupees, of an inhabitant of the hills. The assistant- 
magistrate does not liberate the woman, but takes a recognizance from 
Nurotum to produce her, if any other claimant should appear. 

“ In a fifth case, Choonee, the head of a set of dancing girls, prose- 
cutes Hyatt Alec Cutwaul, of Ararooa, for detaining forcibly Muniiuvar 
Juan, one of her female slaves. Mnnnuvar Juan says, she is not 
satisfied to remain wdth Choonee, and the magistrate liberates her. 
Choonee appeals, and produces a deed of sale for the slave, executed 
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by Shumsherc, jin inhabitant of the hills. The opinion of the law offi- 
cer of the Court of Circuit is taken, who declares, * the sale of a resident 
of this country illegal ;* and the order of the magistrate was confirmed* 
The first case was submitted by me to the Nizamut Adawlut, with 
a recommendation that the said Enayt Khan should be punished, and 
the slaves discharged, or sent back, as required by the 10th Regulation 
of 1811 ; and the court in reply adjudge that, under the construction 
given to the 10th Regulation, 1811, the case in question does not fall 
within the operation of that Regulation ; and, having referred to the 
court’s orders, it would seem, that on a representation from Mr. Blunt, 
the court had decided that the regulation in question was ‘ applicable 
only to the importation of slaves for the purpose of being sold, given 
away, or otherwise disposed of,* ** 

It appears, that when slaves have been imported, their owners have 
endeavoured to evade the law against the Slave Trade, by not immedi- 
ately disposing of them ; on which it is very justly remarked, — “ Is not 
keeping a person imported as a slave, to be a slave, a disposal of him ? 
and what is to be said to the notorious fact of females, so imported as 
slaves, being let out in retail for the purposes of prostitution, and any 
offspring they may have being sold, agreeably to the daily practice re- 
garding the indigenous slaves of the country, for the benefit of the 
\slavc master ? This surely is a disposal of them and of their issue. 
Is not this species of slavery equal in atrocity to the slavery of the 
West Indies. 

“ Slavery in Malwa,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ is chiefly limited to 
females : but there is perhaps no province in India where there are so 
many slaves of this sex. The dancing girls are all purchased when 
young by the nakins, or heads of the diflerent sects, who often lay out 
large sums in these purchases ; female children and grown up young 
women, are bought by all ranks. Among the Rajpoot chiefs these 
slaves are very numerous, as also in the houses of the principal Brah- 
mins ; the usage descends to the lowest ranks, and few merchants or 
cultivators with any property are without mistresses or servants of this 
description, Male slaves arc rare, and never seen but with men of some 
rank and property, with whom they are usually the confidential servants. 
There are a variety of ways in which slaves are procured in Malwa ; — 
^Jiumbers date their condition from a famine or scarcity, when men sold 
their children to those who were able to support them. A great num- 
ber of the slaves of Malwa are from Rajpootana, where the excesses of 
the Mahrattas drove the inhabitants to exile, and to such distress as to 
be compelled to part with their children. But, besides these sources of 
slavery, there are others of a more criminal nature. There are many 
Britiih FrUni of India ¥ag. July. VoL. III. No, 18. ^3 P 
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instances of Rajpoots, and men of other tribes, particularly Soandees, 
selling the children whom they have by their slaves, and who are 
deemed to be born in a state of bondage. I'his takes place when the 
father is in distress, or when he is tempted by a large price. The sale 
of the offspring of these women by other fathers than their masters is 
more common. These slaves are not numerous ; but the further de- 
mand is supplied by the Binjarries, who import females into and from 
Guzerat and other countries, whom they usually pretend to have 
bought ; and by the tribe of Gwarriah, professed stealers of female 
children. When these slaves are bought, an inquiry is made as to 
their tribe, and the general answ'er (particularly from the Gwarriahs) is, 
that they are Rajpoots. The children are taught to make pretensions 
to high birth, and daily instances occur of whole families losing cast in 
consequence of their being too hastily credited. Females in Malwa, 
except in times of scarcity or general distress from any cause, are sold 
from 40 to 50, to 100 and 150 rupees ; the price is accordant with 
their appearance. They have been, at times, an article of considerable 
commerce, many being annually sent to the southward, particularly to 
the Poonah territories, w'here they are sold high. This trade, wliich has 
of late years decreased, was principally carried on by the Mahratta 
Bralimuns, some of whom amassed great sums by this shameless 
traffic. 

The Par. Papers contain more minute information, respecting the 
state of slavery under the Madras Presidency, than of the other Presi- 
dencies in India. — “ In Malabar and Canara, whore the Lind is very 
generally divided, and occupied as sepanite and distinct properties, the 
labourer is the personal slave of the proprietor, and is sold and mortgaged 
by him, independently of his lands. In the Tamil country, where land 
is of less value, and belongs more frequently to a community than to 
an individual, the labourer is understood to be the slave rather of the 
soil than of its owner, and is seldom sold or mortgaged, except along 
with the land to which he is attached ; but in Telingana, where it is 
diffciilt now to trace the remains of private property in the land, this 
class of people is considered free. It has been stated by a very compe- 
tent authority, Mr. F. W. Ellis, the Collector of jMadras, that in the 
Tamil country, the parriyars and pullers, most of whom are slaves at- 
tached to the lands of the vallaler, as well as the pulli, who are generally / 
serfs on the lands of the Brahmun meerassidars, sometimes claim 
ineras, or hereditary private property, in tlie ‘ incidents of their vil- 
lainge, however long they may have been absent from thcvillage.’ On 
the other band, the late Magistrate in Malabar, addressing Government 
respecting the sale of men, women, and children of the Pollar, Cheru- 
makul, Panian, Kanakan, Kallady, Yocallan, and Nacady tribes, sub- 
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mits that, ‘ if thft general question of slavery, as recognised by the 
local usages of Malabar, or by the Hindoo and Mahomedan law, is not 
affected by the laws made to abolish the Slave Trade — adverting to the 
wretebedness and diminutive appearance of this description of natives — 
it still appears to be a subject well worthy the humane consideration of 
the Right Hon. the Governor in Council, to enact such legislative pro- 
visions as will tend to ameliorate their condition, and prevent their 
being sold out of the talook, or, indeed, of the estate, the place of their 
nativity ; and above all, from being exposed to sale by public auction, 
in execution of decrees, or in satisfaction of revenue demands.** 


T II E L A W S O F L A W S. 

BY JAMES RAM, BARRISTER. 

The laws of nature are the necessary conclusions of reason, the true 
meaning of which is obvious to ]H'ople in general, without study or 
labour, as such no power on earth ever can have any right to counteract 
them ; they are ineontrovertible and plain maxims, which he that runs 
may read, and concerning which a \vayfaring man, although a fool, will 
not err; they are the very first foundations of the laws of ICngland, 
The laws of nature and the natural rights of men are immutable laws, 
"'W'hieh cannot be abrogated by the acts of any legislature on earth, 
whatever army it may be able to maintain. 

Good and evil are not matters of logic or of law ; they are the in- 
validated essential circumstances of the world, mul they stamp an 
eternal difference on all things. Good and evil, right and wrong, jus- 
tice and iniquity, never can change their real properties. Nature 
enables every man to discern hetwa^m good and evil, and makes him 
conscious when he does amiss, whereby lie is rendered responsible for 
all his actions, and thereby every man is enabled and entitled equally 
to judge concerning the propriety of all human ordinances ; that is, to 
discern right from wrong, equity from iniquity, benefits from injuries. 
The very end of the being of man is to enjoy good and to avoid evil ; 
therefore whatever relates to the good or evil of a people is their own 
concern. The knowledge to discern between good and evil. — to choose 
' the good and refuse the evil, — is the very first element, and the leading 
principle, of all legislation. Every people naturally has a right to 
make tlieirowui laws, and this natural right of the people to legislate for 
themselves is tiic fmidamciiLal principle oftlu; ihitish constitution. His 
natural right of making the lav/s by which we ourselves shall choose to 
be governed, is essential to self-preservation ; it is the most fundamen- 
tal and essential right of man, as well as the most advantageous and 
beneficial prerogativo of society, and it never can be withdrawn by any 
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authority whatever ; for, by nature, the power of making laws to regu- 
late any society kelongeth to that entire society, and to it only, be- 
cause laws to bind all must be assented to by all, and the will of a 
superior bath not the force of law. The consent of the people is requi- 
site to make laws obligatory in their conscience, and to engage a people 
in a voluntary obedience to laws which regulate their lives and form 
their manners, it is absolutely necessary that they should be approved 
of by them, and be made with their own consent. For any persons to 
impose rules upon others is tyranny, but not law, for only that which 
the society itself approveth can be law ; and where there is no authority 
to ordain, there is no necessity to obey. 

Nature has endowed every man with the right to freedom, in his 
nature he inherits liberty, and nature commands him to esteem every 
fcllOW^CieatUreasbh equal 5 this natural equality of all men gives them 
all a natural right to equal laws, which are the only means for pro- 
moting and securing the common good. A man has not the right to 
deliver himself up to the absolute wdll of any other man, but he always 
has a right to preserve that liberty which he has not power to alienate ; 
thus natural right and equity ordain that every man should make the 
law by which he himself is bound ; that laws must be made by popular 
assent. Nature produces the man, and qualifies him to deliberate with 
his neighbours, and agree on such laws as are best calculated to pro- 
mote their own happiness. A stronger man, or a more powerful body 
of men, may conquer and enslave other men, and arrogate the pow'er of 
making laws for the conquered, but the usurpation is a crime against 
the nature of man, and cannot possibly ever be made just or good. 
Law can be made only by those who arc bound to that law* 
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Stammering Practically Considered with the Treatment in Detail, 
By Thomas Bartlett, As{»itiTANT-SuBGEON, 41 st Light Infantry. 

Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row. 

Our attention was directed some time since to the subject of the 
work which now lies before us. Wc then heard a great deal of the 
advantages to be derived by the stutterer from some peculiar and — as it 
would appear by the results — by no means unhazardous operation on 
the throat. We were told, that by a dexterous cutting of some gland 
or glands, all difficulty of speech would be removed ; so that a con- 
firmed stammerer prior to the operation was a most ready speaker after 
it. We confess we had some apprehension <is to the extent of benefit 
which would result from this plan of treatment ; we thought it likely to 
effect some good, but were not so sanguine as many others on the 
complete cure which would follow. But we were doomed to disap- 
pointment, even in our cautious judgment, since it is not hazarding 
too much to say the whole thing w^as a failure. 

It was, therefore, with much doubt as to a beneficial result that we 
opened this work of Mr. Bartlett’s, inasmuch as we concluded it not 
improbable that he might have failed in the investigation of a matter 
which had baffled so many before him. However, wc read his work, 
and w'e cannot neglect the expression of the great gratification it has 
afforded us. 

Mr. Bartlett commences by showingthe difficulties a stammering per- 
son has to contend against in his struggles through life. He then gives 
some valuable observations on the anatomy and physiology of those or- 
gans which are concerned in the formation of the voice, and subsequently 
describes how each letter of the alphabet must be formed •, the essay, 
or treatise, terminating by the method of cure. This arrangement is 
good ; every step is proved — so that a readiness of belief is accorded 
when the plan of treatment comes under consideration. 

According to ordinary habit, we purposed extracting some portions 
of this interesting and clever little volume, to enable our readers to 
form their own opinions of its merits. But we must content ourselves 
with one passage, which * shall be that which especially attracted our 
attention. In the following extract Mr. Bartlett starts a new principle 
of cure, and at the same time, by the way, proves why the operation 
previously alluded to in this notice, failed. Mr. Bartlett says “ It 
has been shewn that the human voice is produced in the larynx by 
muscular effort, and that speech is formed from voice by the muscles 
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which surround the mouth acting on the organs to which they are 
attached. It has also been shewn, that the voice is lost by a division 
of the nerves which are distributed to these muscles, clearly proving 
that the voice is dependent on the functions of the brain. Now, if a 
person with an habitual difficulty of speech can satisfy himself that his 
larynx, throat, tongue, palate, lips, and mouth arc properly formed, it 
fo]lo\ys that his stammering must proceed from an alteration in tlie 
nervous influence which is sent from the brain to these organs. By 
comparing the mouth, larynx, &c., of an habitual stammerer with the 
same organs of one who has no difficulty of speaking, it will be seen 
that the same formation of structure exists 'as well in the one case as 
in the other. It must now, 1 apprehend, he granted, tl\at stammering 
does not depend on malformation or deficiency of structure in either 
the larynx or the mouth, but that it is ])roducc*d by a modification of 
tlie influence transmitted from the brain ; and it is on tliis princif)le 
that the rational and only correct method of curing a difficulty of speech 
can rest. Every vsystem which lias not this for its basis will prove' 
ineflectual. With this for our guidance, wc shall be enabled to cure 
all habitual stammerers, providing the mode of treatment which is 
prescribed for them is scriipulousl}’' adopted, It will not be sufficient 
for the stammerer to follow the rules here laid down for him at certain 
times only ; he must obey them at all times : and if he he really ardinit 
in his desire to remedy his clifficulty of speaking, this will be considered 
as merely a trifling restraint. Those who, on the contrary, endeavour 
to cure themselves by attending to these instructions with lukewarm- 
ness and indilFerence, will remain stutterers. I charge all sucli not to 
bring any method of treatment into disrepute by their disgraceful apatliy, 
nor to prevent others from availing themselves of those remedies of 
which tliey arc too indolent and too indifierent to reap the advantages. 
It is not so much a matter to be lamented, that persons should exist 
who do not possess sufficient energy to cure tliemselves, since it is 
probable that they would use, but for an unworthy j)urposc, that 
faculty to the possession of which they are so indiflerent.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Bartlett’s views arc sound and based on 
much shrewd observation. Ilis manner of wTiting, too, is far superior 
to that of medical men in general. For, medical men, w ith few' excep- 
tions, write in a diffuse prolix manner, — thus rendering themselves 
liable to misconstruction, however clever and sound the views may be 
which they desire to propound. We cannot conclude without cordially 
recommending this work before us to all who suffer from any difficulty 
of speaking, as we feel convinced they will discover in its pages a 
remedy for the great complaint under which they labour. 
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The J*eople of China, &c. 6ic. 

Koligious Tract Society. 

This is a very unassuming yet very valuable little volume, comprising 
an extremely copious account of all that is worth knowing regarding 
this ancient and interesting country. The sketch, however, which it 
contains of the Protestant Missions to this empire is, to our minds, of 
inost worth. Wo extract largely from this portion of the volume : 

“ Early in the nineteenth century, Protestants of various denopiina- 
tions were aroused to feel the claims of the Pagan world, and missions 
were commenced in various parts ol the eartli, and among them China 
received the heralds of salvation. 

“ The honour of sending the first Protestant missionary to China 
belongs to the J^ondou ^lissionary Society. Having resolved upon 
tills good, great, and glorious work, that society sought for men in 
whose prndeiice they could confide, and whose talents were adapted 
for that station. The first person noininaied was the late zealous and 
highly-gifted Dr. ^lorrison. Having directed his attention to various 
branclves of science, which it was hoped might prove subservient to the 
cause of the gospel, and gained an imperfect insight into the Chinese 
language, tliat first licrald of salvation to the Pagans of China set sail 
for Canton at the commencement of 1807» 

“ On reaching Canton, Dr. Morrison studied the language wdth 
unwearied assiduity, although surrounded with discouragements. His 
labours were, in truth, obliged to be carried on in secret, lest the 
government, hearing of them, should be induced to direct his dismissal 
from the country. Even the persons who assisted him, trembled lest 
they should be discovered. But under the protecting care of the 
Almighty, who has purposes of mercy toward that benighted land, he 
laboured in security, and his ellbrts were crowned with success. In a 
few years he translated and jwinted in the Chinese language, first, the 
Acts of the Apostles, then the Gospel by Luke, next the morning and 
evening prayers of the Common Prayer Book, together with the Psalter, 
divided for the days of the month, and finally, he completed the trans- 
lation of the whole inspired hook of (jod. 

“ The translation of the sacred Scriptures into the Chinese language 
was com])letcd in 1819, and on this occasion the translator thus ex- 
pressed Ids feelings : — ‘ To have IMoscs, David, and the prophpts, 
Jesus Christ, and his disciples, using their own words, and thereby 
declaring to the inhabitants of this land the wonderful works of God, 
indicates, I hope, the speedy introduction of a happier era in these parts 
of the world ; and 1 trust, tliat the gloomy darkness of Pagan scepti- 
cism wifi be dispelled by the day-spring from on liigh ; and that the 
gilded idols of Budha, and the numberless images vhicli fill this land 
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will one day assuredly fall to the ground before the power of God’s 
word, as the idol Dagon fell before the ark. 

“ ‘ These are my anticipations, although there appears not the least 
opening at present. A bitter aversion to the name of our blessed 
Saviour, and to any book that contains his name or doctrines, is felt 
and cherished. This, however, does not induce us to despair. I re- 
member Britain ; what she was, and what she now is in respect to 
religion. Three hundred years have not elapsed since national autho- 
rity said, that the Bible should not be read openly in any church by 
the people, nor privately by the poor ; that only noblemen and gentle- 
men, and noble ladies and gentlewomen, might have the Bible in their 
houses, I remember this, and cherish hopd for China.* 

“ The labours of Dr. Morrison were not confined solely to the im- 
portant task of translating the word of God into the Chinese language. 
In the midst of these he compiled a Chinese grammar, and commenced 
the compilation of a Chinese and English dictionary ; this latter great 
w'ork he completed in 1823, and by it he has prepared the way, not 
only for the attainment of a knowledge of the language of China, but 
for the future dissemination of European learning and science, and of 
the great truths of Christianity in that Pagan country. The com- 
pletion of his dictionary, indeed, as well as that of the Chinese version 
of the Bible, forms an epoch in the history of the Chinese missions. 

While thus employed, Dr. Morrison was mindful of the souls of 
those with w^hom he had an opportunity of conversing. Privately he 
laboured diligently to ditfusc a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Years rolled away, however, before he was permitted to reap any fruit 
from his labours. Until 1814, no individual had resolution to seek 
admission by baptism, into the church of Christ, At that time a 
Chinese named Tsae-a-ko, after much instruction and strict examina- 
tion, came forward and confessed his faith in Christ and was baptized. 
* At a spring of water,’ says this devoted servant of God, ‘ issuing from 
the foot of a lofty hill by the sea-side, away from human observation, 
1 baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, Tsae-a ko. 
Oh, that the Lord may cleanse him from all sin in the blood of Jesus^ 
and purify his heart by the influences of the Holy Spirit ! May he be 
the first-fruits of a great harvest ; one of millions who shall believe, 
and be saved from the wrath to come.’ Tsae-a-ko adhered to the faith 
until his death, which occurred in 1818. 

“ In 1823, Dr. Morrison visited his native country, where he was 
received with the honour justly due to his talents and Christian 
philanthropy. Previous to his leaving Macao, he dedicated a native 
convert, named Leang Afa, to the work of an evangelist among his 
rown countrymen. Dr. Morrison remained in England till 1826, when 
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he returned to Macao. On his arrival, he met Leang Afa, who had 
been actively and usefully employed during his absence. Fearless of 
persecuiion, he had been ardent in his study of the sacred Scriptures, 
which he boldly promulgated by conversation, preaching, and the 
distribution of tracts and the book of God itself. 

“ Bibles and tracts were the chi(^f means now used by Dr. Morrison 
to promote the eternal welfare of the Chinese. In this work he was 
aided by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Religious 
Tract Society, both of which re. ponded to his call to stand forward, 
“ to the help of the Lord, lo tlic help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
Nor were his labours in vain. In October, 1832, he writes, ‘ I have 
been twenty-five years in^CMiina, and am now beginning to see the 
work prosper. Blessed be God for his mercy to me. By the press 
we have been enabled to scatter knowledge far and wide. We now 
greatly want writers in Chinese. My strength fails me much. The 
Confucian atheists, who believe that death is annihilation, are nu- 
merous. Of late, some merchants here, of that school, have been put 
into possession of the Testament, Milne on the Soul, and other books 
printed by us. Agong (another Chinese convert) has been occupied 
in my house all the summer, in printing sheet-tracts at the lithographic 
press. Leang Afa has been engaged in printing nine tracts, lor which, 
the Tract Society sent out funds. lie has baptized three persons 
during the year.” 

By means of English presses, which were introduced by this first 
I'Totestant mission, Dr. Morrison and his Chinese coadjutors, Leang 
Afa and Agong, were furnished with many thousand tracts, which they 
distributed among the people. On one occasion, the native converts 
itinerated about 2.)0 miles into the interior, for the purpose of distri- 
butim^relnnous tracts among them, and on another they distributed more 
than 2500 in the streets of Canton, among 24,000 literary graduates 
who had assembled in that city for public examination. They were 
received with gladness, and the cflects may have been great. 

“ Tl.e press, therefore, that mighty engine for good or evil, had become 
the chief in-strument in the hands of Dr. Morrison for diffusing the 
knowledge of Christ. He s.aw and confessed its power, and wisely 
used it in the service of the lledecmer. But he Avas not limited to the 
press alone. Every sabbath he conducted Divine worship in his own 
house, and in the Chinese langujige. To his work he continued 
“ faithful unto death;” which took place on the Ist of August, 1834. 
On that day, he rested from his labours, and entered into the blessed- 
ness of the dead who die in the Lord.” 

British Friend of India Mag, July. VoL. III. No. 18, 3 Q 
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** Having thus briefly sketched Dr. Morrison's history, we shall now 
notice his esteemed colleague, Mr., afterwards Dr. Milne. After 
passing through a course of preparatory instruction, he set sail for Macao, 
where he arrived in 1813. On his arrival, he commenced the study of 
the Chinese language ; but on the second or third day after he began, he 
received an order from the Portuguese governor to leave the island in 
eight days, which was almost immediately followed by another, to go 
on board a vessel then about to leave the port. Remonstrance was in 
vain. Influenced by the Romanists, who were alarmed at the arrival of a 
Protestant missionary, the government insisted on his departure, and 
he proceeded to Canton. Subsequently, he made a tour, circulating 
New Testaments, tracts, and catechisms, through the chief settlements 
of the Malay Archipelago. On returning to Canton, the jealousy of 
the Chinese government rendered it imprudent for him to remain, and 
it was determined, that he should proceed to Malacca, a town in south- 
ern Asia, situated on the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, between 
the Gulf of Bengal and the Indian Archipelago and China. The bulk 
of the population of this town consists of Malays, but there are some 
Hindus and Chijiese, as well as some descendants of the Portuguese 
and Dutch, Among this mixed population, Dr. Milne laboured till his 
death, which took place in 1822. 

“ Before his death. Dr. Milne had the satisfaction of seeing an 
Auglo-Chincse college erected, for the instruction of C-hinese/yauths 
from wdiich much good has resulted. This mission has, indeed, re- 
cently assumed a very favourable appearance. Several instances of 
conversion have occurred among the 'Chinese population, and the con- 
verts have greatly aided the successors of Dr. Milne, There are now 
nearly thirty Christians at Malacca, possessing considerable knowledge 
of Scripture, and ready to go forth at once, to preach the glad tidings 
of salvation to their fellow-countrymen. 

While stationed at Malacca, Dr. Milne visited Pulo Penang, or 
Prince of Wales's Island, whidi is the seat of government of the British 
possessions in the Straits of M,alacca. This island is inhabited by a 
mixed population of Europeans, Armenians, Malays, Achinese, Battas, 
Chinese, Chuliahs, Bengalese, Burmans, Siamese, Arabs, Parsees, and 
Caffres. Among these, Mr. Medhurst, who had previously assisted 
Dr. Milne at Malacca, established a school in a Chinese temple, and 
distributed a great number of tracts. Since then, other schools have 
been opened by other missionaries, and the station promises to be of 
great utility in future operations among the Chinese. The education 
of the young and rising Chinese population, both male and female, has 
recently assumed a promising appearance, A printing-press has alsa 
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been established at this station, and books, both in the Malay and 
Chinese language, have been issued from thence in great numbers/' 

The volume has, for a frontispiece, a well executed representation of 
an interior of the house of a wealthy Chinese, and is likewise embeU 
lished with a good map of China Proper. 

Advice on the Care ok the Teeth. By Bdwin Saunders, M.tt.C.L. 

J. Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. 

The value of this little work may be ascertained from the fact, that 
with few of the ordinary aid^ which are employed in such cases, up- 
wards of eleven thousand copies have been sold in this country alone, 
in little more than four years ; it is, therefore, perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary for us to recommend, to all those who may be happily in posses- 
sion of their teeth, the desirability of a perusal of this treatise. Its 
author certainly exhibits us a clearer exposition of the condition and 
cure of diseases of the teeth than any previous writer on dentology. 

Scaling the teeth, Mr. Saunders considers, in many cases, as indis- 

pensably necessary. He says, — 

Whenever concretion has been suflered to accumulate — and it will 
be found in most cases where the regular cleaning of the teeth has hetn 
omitted — scaling the leeih should be immediately, and in the first 
instance, resorted to. It will be in vain to ex])ect that without this 
any cleaning can bring back the teeth to a proper state ; hut with it 
the best results may be expected. Many persons, from their extreme 
sensitiveness, are reluctant to adopt this method, and, entirely from the 
fear of having to undergo what they have been accustomed to consider 
an operation, continue to deprive themselves of the comfort it is calcu- 
lated to afford, and to incur the hazard of becoming almost toothless at 
a comparatively early age. This is a totally groundless fear ; the clean- 
ing the teeth with instruments adapted to the purpose, if skilfully per- 
formed, need occasion no pain which the most delicate person would in 
the least regard, and will afford immediate and permanent pleasure ; so 
much so, that those who have once experienced it will need no argu- 
ment to induce them to have a periodical recourse to the operation, 
should it become necessary. It will, however, require professional aid, 
and care should be taken in removing it not to injure the enamel. 

“ With respect to the best means of preventing, at least to anythin^ 
like the same extent, a recurrence of this accumulation, these appear 
to consist in constant attention to some simple circumstances, such as 
the use of the brush once, or, which is better, twice in the day, morning 
and evening, which soon becomes a grateful and refreshing habit, pro- 
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ducing an agreeable sensation of healthfulness in the mouthy and 
enhancing the brilliancy and lustre of the teeth.” — p. 41. 

Mr. Saunders by this work has conferred an obligation on the pub- 
lic which, we cannot doubt, will be duly eatimated and commen- 
surately rewarded. 

A Memoir of India and Avchanistaun, See, Sec. By J. Harlan, Late Coun- 
sellor of State, &C-, Sec.f to Dost Mahomet, 

J. Dobson, Chesnut Street, Thiladelphia. 

The merits of this work with reference to the observations wdiich 
it contains on the present exciting arid critical state and future 
prospects of India and Afghanistan, (for we prefer our own mode of 
spelling this name to General Harlan’s), are entirely spoilt by the non- 
sensically bombastical style of his writing. In his ” descriptive charac- 
ter ” of Dost Mahomet, occurs the subjoined precious pai-sage : — 

His highness held a levee for half an hour after reaching his tent, 
when the durbar was dismissed : and in the afternoon about three 
o’clock the principal chiefs, and every one who may have a feasible repre- 
sentation to prefer, present themselves ajid arc admitted. The Ameer, 
although always accessible, was still more so when surrounded by his 
army in the field than in quarters. They retired within two hours, and 
assembled again after the prayer of ‘ XJsser,’ at sunset. 

“ Smoking the cullioon was always an interlude of frequent recurring 
instance, and the fumes ot the weed enveloped with ominous clouds 
the thoughtful conclave, when excitement swept over the nerves, deep 
inspirations of the bland sedative subduing the solicitude of care, I'he 
Persian pipe was replenished and passed round at brief intervals upon 
all abstruse occasions. Many an abstract idea seems to have found a 
buoyant medium in ‘ the smoke that so gracefully curled’ from the human 
mouth divine, and as the lij)s pro])elled the vapour, the tongue vapoured 
in turn. Boasting, indeed, is one of the essential elements of Asiatic 
bravery, the most forcible proof the Ameer could instance of dubious 
fidelity on the part of a craven chief was ‘ he never boasted of prospec- 
tive success during the whole period of his service in camp.’ — p. 162. 

The chapter containing the above extract, ia about the best in the 
volume, and for that reason we reprint the subjoined minute, but 
interesting, description of the Ameer’s persf)n:il appearance : — 

” The Ameer is now forty-nine years of age and in vigorous health. 
When he stands erect his height is six feet, but there is a slight stoop 
in the neck arising from a rounded contour of the shoulders, character- 
istic of his family, which militates against the commanding appearance 
his person is otherwise formed to impress when animated by conversa- 
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tion or excited by passion. He has large features and a muscular 
frame ; a heavy tread in his walk, placing the sole of his foot all at 
once flat upon the ground, which indicates that the instep is not well 
arched. The outline of his face is Roman. Having a curved jaw, a 
low retreating forehead, hair of the head shaven, and Mie turban worn 
far back, gives an appearance of elevation lo the frontal region although 
the facial angle is scarcely less acute than in some of the higher orders 
of simiae. The nose is aquiline, liigh and rather long, and finished 
with beautiful delicacy ; the brow open, arched, and pencilled ; the 
eyes are hazel-grey, not large, and of an elephantine expression ; the 
mouth large and vulgar, aijd full of bad teeth ; the lips moderately 
thick ; cars large. 'IMie shape of the face is oval, rather broad across 
the checks, and the cliiii covered with a full strong heard, originally 
black, now mixed with grey hairs. Tliis appendage is dyed once a 
week, that is, on Thursday morning, in the process of general abhititm 
In the hummauni or warm bath. To this usage all respectable Maho- 
inedans are accustomed pre|)aratory to the seventh day’s appropriation 
of a period for public worship, which is Friday, commencing w-ith 
Thursday at 12 o’clock, and terminating at the last prayer on Friday 
evening, or to 12 o’clock at night. His dress is unaffected and plain, 
being made of various materials, in conformity with the season. The 
kiibbali or frock is, according to the l\*rsian fashion, cut low before the 
breast, to display the p’heron or shirt, which is usually of red or 
crimson silk from lleraut’h. The choga (or toga) he wore was a large 
flowing robe, with very capacious sleeves lightened at the wrists. In 
summer, the material of the under dress is white longcloth, bordered 
along lh(! margins on the inner .side with a stripe, tw'o inches deep, of 
flow'cred cliintz, manufactured in Cabnl. The choga of a sprig pattern, 
or pinc-llowcred European chintz, Englisli or German. In winter he 
wore silk, commonly satin, lightly wadded, and closely quilted; colour, 
green or yellow. The sleeves of the kubbah arc provided with loops, 
and may he opened or closed along the lower scam as far as the elbow 
from me wrists, and fit tight to the arm when the loops are laced. 
When open, they hang like a long piece of drapery from the elbow. 
The seams are all run with gold cord, about the calibre of a crow-quill; 
gold lace, an inch broad, decorates the edges of the open breast ; and 
the shoulders and the middle of the arms, and the back between the 
shoulders, are embellished wdth gold embroidery in floral devices. The 
choga in winter is made of English broadcloth ; olive brown was a 
favourite colour ; the scams braided w ith silk cord, and the edges run 
with an extremely narrow tape, all of the same sombre hue as the 
garment ; and it was also decorated with embroidery similar to the 
kubbah, but in silk cord. When the weather becomes severe, every 
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one who can afford the expense throws over all a large lambskin cloaks 
the w'ool on which is worn inside, The material resembles our finest 
doeskin. The wealthy have them exquisitely wrought in green or 
yellow floss silk, representing the superb embroidery on Cashmere 
shawls. For the poor they are plain, and when the cloak is made of 
sheepskin it is very cheap. The pantaloons or drawers are capacious, 
and made of longcloth, or striped red and white silk, called dirreeye. 
The stockings were white, or blue spotted, quite fine, and knit in Cabul. 
Shoesi usually red leather, and plain ; sometimes those of India were 
worn, which are ornamented with spangles, and embroidered with gold 
thread. The turban consisted in summer of a piece of English sprigged, 
or plain fine light, white muslin, twelve yards long and a yard wide, 
and a Cashmere shawl in winter. The loins were girt with a duplicate 
of the head-dress, folded tight over the kubbah ; and the fancy oc- 
casionally indulged in a longee, of Peshour manufacture, with gold 
ends. This is a kind of material peculiar to the place of its construc- 
tion. It is made of cotton, and the pattern resembles exactly our com- 
mon check, but is finely made, and may be valued, when ornamented 
with deep gold ends, at seventy or eighty rupees. It is formed of two 
pieces sewn down the middle, each three yards long, and half a yard 
broad.” — p. 128 . 

The General also has an ilhi^stratioii of a text from the prophet 
Daniel, chap, xi., v. 45, — “ Yet he shall come to his end, and none 
shall help him,” — showing the accordance of ])rophecy with history in 
reference to the Ottoman Empire. In the course of a short review of 
the present condition of Mahoraedan Governments, the causes of the 
decay of their political povrer, their traditions concerning the Advent 
of the Saviour, and the proximate dissolution of the Turkish Emj)ire, 
the General thus proceeds, priorily quoting this text from Daniel, “ But 
tidings out of the East, and out of the North, shall trouble liim.” 

“ From the repeated assaults which have been made by Russia on 
the north, by Persia and the rebellion of dependent provinces and vice- 
royalties on the east, the Turkish empire has become circura-scribcd 
almost within the walls of Constantinople, and her foreign relations now 
show this prophecy of Daniel has been fulfilled. We have seen also 
the Turks “ go forth with great fury to destroy and utterly to make 
away many and how they have planted “ the tabernacles of their 
palaces between the seas m the glorious holy mountain,” in the late 
war of the Ottomans and their European allies against Egypt, Syria, 
Bagdad, and Damascus, which countries lie between the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, and Red Sea ; and we may calmly 
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rest in the anticipation that tlic last sentence will be speedily followed 
out; ‘‘ Yet he shall come to his end^ and none hall help him,** TlAf 
period of the dissolution of the Turkish empire being nigh at 
hand — as we are taught by prophecy to believe, and by the history of 
the world to perceive and understand — it becomes an affair of the 
deepest interest to ascertain by the signs of the times the period when 
this important event takes place, because the knowledge thereof fore- 
bodes a position of the world which involves the eternal happiness of 
mankind. The time of the evcii*^, however, it is not so important to be 
acquainted with, as the conviction of its certainty ; because it is said, 

‘ Behold, I come as a thief consequently, the exact time must be 
doubtful ; we should, therrfore, always be prepared. We are reproved 
by the Saviour for not observing coming events when indicated by the 
signs of the times ; and if the political signs of these times lead us to a 
just inference of the probable speedy destruction of the Turkish 
empire, we shall be subject to the reproof of lukewarmness by allowing 
them to pass unnoticed ; to the charge of apathy in reference to a con- 
dition of life w'hich affects tlie salvation of our souls. Moreover, could 
we prove the period now is when he shall come to his end ; by that 
result we should illuiniiiate the dormant sense of prophecy, and illus- 
trate the object for which the word of inspiration was given to the 
world ; for it is written, ‘ the words arc closed up and sealed till the 
time of the end ;* Danial, xii. 0 ; also verse 10th, ‘ and none of the 
wicked shall understand, but the wise shall understand.* How essen- 
tial, then, that we should labour to understand, when the signs of the 
times solicit our attention, that we may not be numbered amongst those 
who shall not understand but try to assume a position amongst the wise, 
who shall understand at the time of the end. I shall endeavour to 
show that by the present state of Islam, we arc justified in the opinion 
of the time of the end being at hand ; and the consequent awful 
responsibility we incur from indifference, and the moral obligation of 
inquiring into, and understanding as the wise shall understand. 

“ It is one of the cardinal points of the Mahomedan faith that church 
and state cannot exist separately, and independently of each other. 
The principle is known in their commentaries and traditions by the 
epithet “ Deen and Dunia,*’ the first signifying religion and the cere- 
monies thereof, and Dunia their secular obligations. Their religion is 
intimately and systematically mixed up with their secular policy. The 
Soultaun is the head of their religion, as he is of their government, and 
the authority of their chief, who is both Pope and Kmperor, has been 
delegated with ceremonies of authentic investiiure from Mahomed, th©: 
founder of their false doctrine ; consequently, on the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Bin>pirc, or cessation of Turkish rvle^ there will virtually and 
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•prophetically be a termination of tlio Moslem faith ; and this reli^^ion 
must cease, with the political power, to exist as an independent princi- 
ple in the social condition of the world. 

“ It has been generally supposed that the reigning family of Con- 
stantinople is descended from the Prophet of Arabia, This belief is an 
error. The Sooltaun is of Toorke}", not of Arab blood, as he should 
be if the reverse was true. He is the lineal representative of Toghrul 
Beg, a character well known in Oriental history, and famous in the 
annals of our ecclesiastical economy. Toghrul was a Tatar prince, who 
received the investiture of ‘commander of the faithfur from Ul Keiin» 
the last of the Khuleefas, who reigned at Bagdad, On the ceremony 
of presentation, this prince, beingadvancec? to tlie station of Mahomed’s 
vicegerent upon earth, was decorated by Ul Keim with two swords — 
the sword of the faith and the sword of state. lie received seven 
dresses of honor, and seven female slaves were conferred upon 
him, representing the “ huft uklecm,” or seven climates, a term 
which, in Asiatic phraseology, or imaginative geography, signifies the 
know’n world, over which the commander of the faithful W'as cointilis- 
sioned to hold dominion ; and he w'as expressly charged with, and 
stimulated to, the conquest of the Christian powers of Europe. The 
descendants of Toghrul w^erc subsequently, in proplietic language, 
bound in the Euphrates ; and the princes of this dynasty represent, 
with their hosts, the four angels who were ‘ prepared, for an hour, and 
a day, and a month, and a year, for to slay the third part of man.* ** 

The volume affords an advantageous specimen of American typo- 
graphy, and is embellished with a portrait of Dost Mahomed, drawn by 
General Harlan. 

A National System of Penmanship. By J. Carstairs. 

J, Carstairs, Lombard Street. 

In our last number of the Magazine we expressed our intention of 
furnishing our readers with a synopsis of Mr. Carstairs* system; we 
now redeem our promise, and doubt not our readers will agree with us 
as to its great merits. 

We believe that no one has been more indefatigable in investigating 
the correct principles of penmanship than Mr. Carstairs, and it cannot 
but be acknowledged that the value and importance of this art, when 
justly appreciated, is highly worthy of the strict investigation he has 
bestowed upon it. The imperfect manner in which penmanship has 
been treated, not only in the majority of the schools in Great Britain, 
but it may be fairly allowed to add, throughout the wdiole wo;:ld, where 
writing has been considered a necessary part of education, can scarcely 
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be doubted, and that a total reformation in llie mode of acquiring this 
really useful art, has been long neglected. "VVo must, therefore, con- 
gratulate our readers that Mr. ('arstairs has succeeded in clearly eluci- 
dating the innumerable obstacles which have impeded, or perhaps 
obstructed, the means of obtaining a proper knowledge of it. By 
assiduous attention he has arrived at the most perfect results, by intro- 
ducing tlie means, the best adapted, for accomplishing to the utmost 
extent, all the reejuisites for producing in a very short time, not only a 
p(‘rrcct familiarity with its principles, but the power of displaying all its 
beauty and I'erfoction. Tliat everyone may have a correct comprehen- 
sion of the defects in the ordinary routine of learning this art, and a 
just idea of the means intrcTduced by Mr. Carstairs, it will he necessary 
for us to investigate both the one and the other, then, by comparison 
only, can we arrive at something like a correct conclusion on the sub- 
cct now under consideration. 

Learners when they commence, according to the school mode, are 
gunorally required to imitate some copy which is placed before them, 
consisting of simple characters, or parts of letters, commonly called 
pot-hooks and hangers, and they are compelled to practise these for a 
considerable time, sometimes even for weeks ; following in regular 
progression, wc then find letters and short words, afterwards long words^ 
wdth the alternate exercises of large, round, and small-hand writing, 
latter exercises arc afterwards practised in conjunction wdtli the 
cajutals, from day to day, with scarcely any other change, until the 
learner takes his last farewell of his w'riting-mastcr ! And thus this 
useful art is too frequently acquired by imitation, wdiilst the learner has 
nev('r been inadt! acquainted with its natural means or principles, which 
are absolutely tlic most important requisites in pcuinanship : the con- 
se([Uencc is, that young men in going into a merchant’s oflice, ordinarily 
find that the slow and stilf school style is not suitable for the dispatch 
required for commercial allairs. It would appear from what Mr. Car- 
stairs has clearly demonstrated, that all professors of writing have been 
lahourMig under a similar misconception to that under which he suf- 
fered some years ; at last, however, he discovered his error, which may 
be hailed as a new era in the art of writing, and wc have no doubt will 
prove to be a great benefit, when once generally understood, to all 
mankind, especially to those who have to depend on the use of tho 
pen as a means of obtaining a subsistence. 

Mr. Carstairs informs us, that after having spent about 12 years of 
persevering application to obtain suitable means by which the art of 
writing can be usefully applied, he, at the end of that time, arrived at 
the graiM finale of his most ardent desires, which he has satisfactorily de- 
monstrated in the valuable work which heads this notice, lu this 
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treatise he states, that he has annually added means to make his sys- 
tem. of writing complete since his first grand discovery, namely, the 
application of mechanical and natural means in teaching the art ot 
writing, and without the right appropriation of which, he asserts, and 
we fully agree with hiin^ that no one can attain complete freedom, or a 
perfect command of the hand and pen in penmanship. Great uniformity 
may he produced by the old school mode, but any individual, without 
any teaching at .all, could .arrive at the same point of perfection, who 
has common sense, and will apply his attention assiduously to imitate 
the formal copper-plate copies, which can be readily procured in any sta- 
liorier’s shop. Mr. Carstairs has had to tread alone an unexplored track . 

Our author states, that “ the art of writing must he taught upon 
correct principles, if it is to he acqiiin^d properly ; .and as the styles of 
writing, and the principles of it .are very different, both in o])eration and 
effect, and as a ])erfcct knowledge of writing can only and really be 
obtained by accurate and well-directed principles, it is necessary that 
the learner be well instructed in those principles, and not to study use- 
lessly any peculiar style or form of writing, until a i)erfect oommand n{' 
the hand and pen isestaMishod, .and permanently secured. When this is 
accomplished any style may soon be adopted, at the option of the writer. 
On the contrary, many persons have spoiled a good formal writing by 
prE^jtising some peculiar style ; and tlie angular, or pointed style, has 
become the most prevalent, and has produced more misnaiued professors 
of pcnraansliip and scribblers th.aii any otlier.” 

Mr. Carstairs’ system of teaching the art of writing, is founded on 
natural principles, .and not on tin; mere forms of the letters. He has 
clearly proved that no one can be successful until they have been 
well and projjcrly instructed in those principles, and ap])lies them 
with llie different mechanical movements to the riglit formation 
of letters, which are absolutely necessary to the attainment of a 
command of the liand and pen, without which it is utterly impossible 
to arrive at real freedom and ease in writing. When this is accom- 
plished, any style may soon be .adopted, at the option of the writer. 
The usual method in learning to write, is to begin at the left 
side of the page, and to make the letters or characters, in succession, 
towards the right ; but this practice is extremely absurd and imperfect 
in the commencement, because, instead of its having a tendency to re- 
tain the hand and pen in a correct position, the very first movement 
made with the pen, the hand is thrown over towards the right, and the 
pen consequently must be cluinged, more or less, in its position, in 
proportion to the distance it is moved on the paper, if the under fingers 
remain fixed ; therefore, the slit of the pen will not be in the sanie direc- 
tion as the down-stroke of the letter, as it ought to be, when held properly. 
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To possess a correct knowledge of the art of writing, a familii 
with the most etfectiuil means, employed for its perfect accomplishinc. 
ouglit to be first established ; and always retained, in all the finL 
Wessons. Mr. CarsUirs commences his tuition by placing his pupils in 
a correct position of sitting, wdiich is always to be observed ever after 
wnen they have occasion to write ; for if the learner be ever so well 
versed in the diflerent inovemenis in every kind of w-riting, yet in this 
respect he may be imperfect if a true position of the body is not strictly 
attended to, and llie movements may become more easy, or more dilli- 
eult, as the body accedes to, or recede * from, the proper position. The 
next, and wdiut is not less valuable, the true position of the hand and 
pim, demand the most scrupulous and serious attention. The pen 
oiiglit to point exactly to the shoulder, and to be held so as to come 
between the second and third joints of the forefinger, the extremity of 
the thumb to be kept directly opposite the first joint of the forefinger. 
Keep the pen wdth the hollow^, or cradle part, rather lacing towards the 
left, so that the slit of the ])en be always even, or in the same direction 
as the down strokes, and take up the line stroke with the right side, or 

point of the nib, The hand tu be held so as to run uii the surlace of the 

nails of the third and fourth fingers. The movements are considered by 
Mr, Ciirstairs the most important of all, in teaching tlie art of w iiting^ 
viz., tlio movement of the whole arm, that of the fore-arm, and, finally, 
tliL’ movements of the fingers and thumb conjointly, anil their conAina- 
tions. These inovemonis are all soon acijuircd by means of the various 
diagrams which Air. Carstairs has ingeniously contrived, and, consecu- 
tively demonstrated, with reference to their application to all sizes and 
kinds ol‘ writing in his “ National System of Writing. 

(hiARACTER or Asthma. — The most distressing elfcet of astlima 
consists of great difiiculty of breathing, amouiiling, in some il^'.tanL•L^, 
almost to sullbcation. The dyspnoea in soiue cases is only habiund. *' 
others it is constant ; and suscejUible, at times, of great increase aiul 
aggravation. The patient, duiiiig the attack, sufiers most intensely; 
lie can scarcely breathe ; and the attempts at respiration are attendea 
with a ])eculiar noise, something like that of a hroken-wiiided liorse, 
wdiich may be heard at a considerable distanec. i’lie lace becomes 
flushed, and of a completely livid or dark hue, owing to the blood 
passing through the lungs unaUected by tin* aii, and in this state 
^passing into the cutaneous vessels of the lace. 'I’lie duration, as well 
as the severity, of the attack, varies in dillereiit insLanccs. In son.e 
cases it may last an hour or two; in ulluTs, alter an lioiu* or tw’o of 
extreme severity, the symptoms sillier a slight remission, and in this 
state continue for a day or tw'o, and then the patient brings up a great 
(juantity of phlegm, which is followed by an innnoiliate abatement of 
the most -(iistressiiig symptoms. Such is the outline of an attack oi 
asthma. — Cronin on Aatlma and Consumption. 
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INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 9th 
June*, bringing intelligence from 

China to the 24th March. 

Calcutta. 23d April. 

Madras 25th April. 

Bombay 2d May. 

Beyond a repetition of the follies and vagaries of the governor-general, the 
Indian papers contain nothing worth reading, which we havti not elsewhere 
noticed. VVe may infer generally, from a perusal of their contents, that a tolera- 
ble degree of peace prevails, as well in India as in China. I low' long this may last 
(Itponds, in our opinion, upon the length of time our Indian Kmpiro may be 
honoured with the nde and sway of its present governor — the Earl of Ellenborough. 

Sir IT. Tottinger appears to bo gaining golden opinions from onr countrymen in 
China, by his firm and conciliator}’ behaviour, and from what wo can gather from 
the somewhat meagre accounts in the papers, there appear strong grounds for 
believing we may soon have an established amicable settlement with the Celestials. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


irp fire hnvpy to inform onr readers that our fourth volume^ commencing wif/t the 
August number^ will open with another article on the “ UeinodcUbti^ of the Infantry 
Branch of the Madras Army^' by our able ror respondent “ Furlough,’’ 

X. y. will find that ike alterations he has suggested appear in onr present number. 

B, B. — S.— ! ! ! — have been duly received; perhaps the former will be answered at some 
length in our next number. 

Ounnft io an unforeseen occurrence, we are compelled to postpone 4hc remainder of our 
Critical Notices to our next number. The hooks which ivill be thus conimi nted upon 
are nsf Hows : — “ A Day in May,” a poem by Mr. Clarke — “ An Tiupiiry into the 
Accordancy of War” — “ Sbaksperc, a Biography,” part 7. — “ FJ<‘ments ef 
Electro-Metallurgy,” by Mr. Smee — “ l*hott»graphic Manipulation” — Palmer s 
“ Giyphography” — “ The Hebrew Grammar of Gosenius” — “ The I’eojde’s 
Music Book” — “ History of the Church of Scotland,” part 2. 


All Communications, Books for Review, i^r., addressed to the Editor of thi 
“ BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,” 

will he rervived by the Publishers, Messrs. Shrrwood, GilUERT, & Paternoster 

How ; or by the Printers, Messrs, Mlnro And Congreve, 26, Dube Street, Lincoln^ 
Inn Fields. 

^ Bills and Pamphlets for stilehing, and Advertisements for the. forthcoming Number of 
the Magazine, should he sent on or before the 21th inst. to the Office of the Magazine 
26, Duke Street, L ncoln*s Inn Fields. 






